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re SM bes. - ae 4 
for Moisture-Hungry 
Stopper Rod Tile 


MORT- AIRSET 


High Temperature | 
al 


Air-Setting Cement 
Assures High 
Moisture Retention 
. . . Guarantees 
Stronger, Tougher,. 
Tighter Bond For 

Stopper Rods 


Here's a refractory cement 
that retains it’s original 
moisture content when applied 
to ‘‘moisture-hungry” tile... 
combines smooth workability 
with non- shrinking qualities 

to produce remarkably tight 
impenetrable joints throughout 
the complete temperature 
‘range to 3000° F. 


Try this cement for bonding 
your stopper rod tile. Note 
for yourself it’s excellent 
working, drying and non- 
shrinking properties that 
deliver easier application, 
better bond and longer 
service life. Guaranteed not 
to “gum up” or form lumps 
in the drum even after 
extended periods of storage. 


U 


Packed in 500 Ib. and 200 Ib. drums 
and smaller steel containers. 


Write for literature. 


Specialists in Refractories of 
High Bulk Density and Low Porosity 


REFRACTORIES 
CORPORATION. 


101 FERRY ST. + ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE REFRACTORIES 


While Iron & Steel Men Gather 


What do you think of when you en- 
counter the expression “a divided people”? 
If we were supine on a couch, hair down, 
and confessing to a psychiatrist, we’d 
think twice about telling the truth be- 
cause the first picture that comes to mind 
is all the cadavers in the nation’s medical 
schools. Seriously, a divided people-could 
be an ethnic group settled in separate 
parts of the country; it could be a legion 
of nationals in violent disagreement; it 
could even be a mess of feudin’ kinfolk. 
But none of those definitions conforms 
with Associate Managing Editor Vance 
Bell’s conception of a divided people. 
Vance divides people into tons of steel 
capacity and comes up with per capita 
capacity. 

“Check this week’s cover,” said Vance 
juggling several assorted division signs; he 
always keeps a spare supply because 
when he isn’t dividing people into tons, 
he is sure to be dividing something into 
something; this is a nervous habit that 
marks the expert in economics. “That 
big figure you saw on the cover was 
200; it means million tons of capacity. 
You see, in 1975 we’re going to need that 
much steel to keep us going. Now, if you 
take all the people who will be living 
here in 1975, and divide them into 250 
million tons, you will get 2262 Ib per 
capita capacity. Exciting, isn’t it?” 

Vance’s tingling figures are only part 
of the special section highlighting 
STeEt’s Iron & Steel Show issue, be- 
ginning on Page 147. The Annual Con- 
vention and Exposition of the Associa- 
tion of Iron & Steel Engineers will be 
at Cleveland Sept. 23 through 26. SreEr 
salutes the industry with a report on to- 
day’s progress, together with some pre- 
dictions. 


Bells Bother Belle 


Cologne, or Koln, was already a mighty 
city on the Rhine when the Romans 
made it a colony in 51 A.D. and called 
it Colonia Agrippina. Throughout the 
echoing centuries it acquired profound ex- 
emplifications of art, culture, and theology, 
notably in the form of Rubens, the bones 
of 11,000 British virgins who were de- 
stroyed with St. Ursula, and a cathedral 
that was begun in 1248. 

The Cologne cathedral is considered 
one of the finest and purest Gothic struc- 
tures in Europe. Cultured visitors hit 
airpockets when they sing about its 100 
columns, its SI1-ft towers, its superb 
painted windows, but practical people are 
inclined to sniff, “Eh! Begun in 1248, 
and not finished until 1880! So what kind 


of contractors do they have here in 
Koln?” 
Editorial Assistant Mary Ann Stuve 


visited Europe this summer (looking back, 
seems as if everybody and his in-laws 
were touring Europe this summer). Well, 
Mary Ann had an opportunity to visit 
Koln on the Rhine because she has 
relatives there, and naturally she noticed 
the cathedral, mostly on account of she 
roomed practically next door to it. Build- 
ers of the mighty edifice, both the living 
and the dead, might be interested in 
Mary Ann’s opinion of the cathedral. 
“My room,” she wrote on a postcard, “is 
a few steps away. The cathedral has 
huge bells, and they ring every 15 
minutes. I don’t like it.” 


Deep Thought Department 


Testimony of Dr. Frederick Charles 
Schwarz, executive director, Christian 
Anti-Communist Crusade, before the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
Unamerican Activities, May 29, 1957, has 
been widely reprinted. It’s good medicine; 
well give you a sip now and then to 
stir your flagging corpuscles: 

Mr. Arens (director of the committee) : 
I would like to have you elaborate, if 
you please sir, on the way in which, 
in your judgment, the ideology and 
morality of Communism can be exposed 
for what it is, the fallacies of it actu- 
allyaexposed (se eum 

Dr. Schwarz: I believe that Com- 
munism should be taught in the educa- 
tional system, but I believe it should 
be taught with a moral directive, in 
the same way that a medical student is 
taught that cancer is evil, that tuber- 
culosis is evil, and education about them 
is directed to their elimination and de- 
feat. If it is presented without oral di- 
rection, it appears simply as an alternative 
economic system with certain superior 
virtues. 


Hold the Phone 


A movie doll, when asked for her tele- 
phone number, said, “Beeg boy, de nomber 
ees PRI-X X X X. De som of last four 
feegers ees how old I am, 24 year. Forst 
feeger ess 3 times de third, and de sacond 
ees 2 less dan de fourth, weech ees one 
more dan twice de third. Come on a my 
house, Pm a-gonna geeve you candy.” 
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INE OF AISE-NEMA BRAKES 


vith the proven 
CLARK “NUT-CRACKER” PRINCIPLE 


~  e MORE DEPENDABLE OPERATION 
eEASIER MAINTENANCE 
e GREATER SAFETY 


93” SIZE For complete information write for Bulletin 106-B 


Tle CLARK ©) CONTROLLER (Gngeny 


q | ( 1146 East 152nd Street ° ° Cleveland 10, Ohio 
MAIN OFFICES AND PLANT, TORONTO 


_ Everything Under Control 
ee RINT ARE CONTROLLERS. LIMITED e 


STOCK HOUSE OR HIGH LINE 


operators prefer the 


DEPENDABILITY OF ATLAS CARS 


These specially designed units are another example 
of the ruggedness of Atlas Cars. Their dependability 


helps maintain the most rigid furnace charging cycles. 


40-TON SCALE CAR 
Double Hopper Bottom Dump 


75-TON ORE TRANSFER 
Gable Bottom Double Side Dump 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 


ENGINEERS 
1140 IVANHOE RD. 


MANUFACTURERS 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Everyone Must Have Reprint 


Please send us ten reprints of the ar- 
ticle, “Productivity: How To Measure 
It... How To Boost It” (Aug. 25, Page 
52). Everyone in our department must 
have a reprint. 

Carl Davis is consulting chief industrial 
engineer here, and we of the industrial 
engineering department, who work under 
his direction, can fully appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this article and also vouch 
for its veracity. 

The policies of Paul Edwards & As- 
sociates are definitely geared to today’s 
thinking. You are to be congratulated 
for selecting this timely and instructive 
bit for publication. 

J. E. Butler 
Assistant Chief Industrial Engineer 
Portsmouth Div. 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Explosive Forming of Interest 


I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the article, “Explosives Form Space 
Age Shapes” (Aug. 25, Page 82) and 
should like to obtain ten copies. 

Waldo W. Higgins 
Vice President-Engineering 
A. O. Smith Corp. 
Milwaukee 

This article is indeed interesting. It is 
one we would like to consider for possible 
application in our plant. We would like 
three copies. 

John A. Pruessner 
Manager, Equipment, 
Buildings & Utilities Maintenance 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Device Moves Sand in Stream 


In your Aug. 18 Technical Outlook 
column, there is an item describing a 
Dutch invention which uses two belts to 
move bulk materials (like sand) in a 
stream. We would appreciate knowing 
where we can find a more complete de- 
scription. 

B. A. Smith 
Vice President-Engineering 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 
Cleveland 


@ The bulk materials mover, called “Jet- 
Conveyor,” is manufactured by Doyer & 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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ihn nn a ca boa 


General Steel Castings Corporation: General Offices, Granite City, Ill. + Plants: Granite City, IIl_—Eddystone, Pa.—Avonmere, Pa. 
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ANNEALING FURNACES 


... for heat treating iron and steel rolls have been installed at National. 
These new program controlled annealing furnaces, in addition to the pre- 
viously installed battery of six automatic zone control, car type heat treat- 
ing furnaces, enable National Roll & Foundry Division to heat treat your 
iron and steel rolls to the exact degree required for long tonnage life 
in your stands. 

These annealing furnaces are another example of what’s new at 
National—new buildings, new equipment, new ideas—all part of the 
expansion and modernization program designed to give you better iron 
and steel rolls. 


National Roll & Foundry Division 


Avonmore (Westmoreland County) Pennsylvania 


CHICAGO PRESS BRAKES 


for sheet metal 
and plate work 


unexcelled 
accuracy 


Model 410D, 90-Ton 
CuicaGo Mechanical 
Press Brake. 

Other standard sizes 
from 11 to 450 ton 
capacities. 


Model 600H10, 
600-Ton Cuicaco 
Hydraulic Press 
Brake. Other 
standard sizes from 
300 to 2000 ton 
capacities. 


Complete details or recommendations 
on any press brake work upon request 


8439 


Press Brakes 

Press Brake Dies 
Straight-Side-Type Presses 
Hand and Power Bending Brakes 
Special Forming Machines 


DREIS & KRUMP 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
7458 S. Loomis Blvd., Chicago 36, Illinois 
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LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


Hauser, Bussum, the Netherlands, and _ is 
marketed at Rotterdam by A. S. Stokvis 
& Zonen N. V. Wisconsin Motor Corp., 
Milwaukee 46, Wis., manufactures the en- 
gine used in the device. 


French Automation Works 


It would be appreciated if you would 
send me a reprint of the article, “For 
Renault: Automation Opens Way to World 
Marts” (Aug. 18, Page 56). 

Richard C. Werfel 
Manager-Technical- Assistance 
International Div. 
American Can Co. 
New York 


Lauds Labor Contract Data 


We consider ourselves quite fortunate 
to have come across a reprint of your 
Program for Management article, “Build- 
ing a Labor Contract” (May 19, Page 
125). May we have 25 copies? 

Our new contract will be released (with 
luck) in November, and an article of this 
sort has just the kind of background in- 
formation our stewards will need. 

Thanks a lot for “Building a Labor 
Contract.” We shall look forward to more 
work of this caliber! 

J. J. Weber 
Vice President 
Leeds & Northrup Employees’ Union 
Philadelphia 


Interest in Apprentice Plan 


I would appreciate a copy of the ar- 
ticle, “More Apprentice Programs Need- 
ed” (July 7, Page 46). I found it inter- 
esting and informative. 

E. F. Arrufat 
Project Manager 
Tool Room & Model Shops 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Owego, N. Y. 


Key to Molybdenum Forming 


In the Aug. 11 issue, there appeared the 
article, “Forming Molybdenum Tubing: 
Grain Size Is Key” (Page 82). I would 
like a copy. 

R. P. Shimkus 
Metallurgist 
Technical Service 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 
Akron 


Metallurgist Requests Reprints 


Would it be possible to obtain two 
tearsheets of the article, “High Tempera- 
ture Carburizing Is Practical” (Aug. 4, 
Page 98)? We often reproduce these 
articles. We would like to distribute this 
article to a couple of our interested per- 
sonnel. 

P. F. Ulmer 
Chief Metallurgist 
Ewart Plant 
Link-Belt Co. 
Indianapolis 


STEEL 


CALENDAR. 


OF MEETINGS 


Sept. 16-18, Electronic Industries Associ- 
ation: Fall meeting, St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco. Association’s address: 
1721 DeSales St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Secretary: James D. Secrest. 


Sept. 17-18, American Supply & Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ Association Inc.: In- 
dustrial distribution forum, Hotel Stat- 
ler-Hilton, Cleveland. Association’s ad- 
dress: 2130 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Manager: W. B. Thomas. 


Sept. 17-19, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board Inc.: Géneral marketing 
conference, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. Board’s address: 460 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Secretary: Herbert 
S. Briggs. 


Sept. 19, Malleable Founders Society: Fall 
semiannual meeting, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland. Society’s address: 1800 Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Executive vice president: Lowell D. 
Ryan. 


Sept. 22-23, Steel Founders’ Society of 
America: Fall meeting, Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. Society’s address: 606 Ter- 
minal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Ex- 
ecutive vice president: F. Kermit Don- 
aldson. 


Sept. 22-24, American Management Associ- 
ation: Personnel conference, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, New York. Association’s 
address: 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. Y. President: Lawrence A. Appley. 


Sept. 22-24, Material Handling Institute 
Inc.: Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. Institute’s address: 1 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Managing 
director: L. West Shea. 


Sept. 22-25, American Mining Congress: 
Metal mining and industrial minerals 
convention and exposition, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. Congress’ ad- 
dress: 1102 Ring Bldg., Washington 6, 
D. C. Executive vice president: Julian 
D. Conover. 


Sept. 23-26, Association of Iron & Steel 
Engineers: Convention and exposition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. Associa- 
tion’s address: 1010 Empire Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. Managing director: T. J. 
Ess. 


Sept. 25-27, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 
Annual meeting, Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. Institute’s address: 
1145 19th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Managing director: John C. 
Oliver. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 2, Electrochemical Society 
Inc.: Fall meeting, Chateau Laurier Ho- 
tel, Ottawa, Ont. Society’s address: 
1860 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
Secretary: Henry B. Linford. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 2, Pressed Metal Institute: 
Annual executives meeting, Cloister, Sea 
Island, Ga. Institute’s address: 3673 Lee 
Rd., Cleveland 20, Ohio. Managing di- 
rector: Harold Daschner. 
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MAJOR 
DRILLING 
IMPROVEMENT 


CE LOGUCL Of 
CINCINNATI 
RESEARCH 


“Spiral point’, Cincinnati’s new 
concept in drill point geometry, 
provides cost-reducing opportuni- 
ties in your drilling operations. 


Produces more precision holes 


per drill grind. 

Produces rounder, straighter, 

on-size holes...often eliminates Standard twist drill with spiral 
reaming. point geometry. 


Maintains hole-positioning accuracy with its self-center- 
ing drilling action . . . frequently eliminates pre-centering 
and expensive guide fixtures. 


Requires less thrust force with resulting greater drilling 
accuracy and less distortion of work piece. 


Put this cost-reducing spiral point geometry on the 
twist drills in your plant with the SPIROPOINT Drill 
Sharpener, another precision product of Cincinnati Re- 
search. Write today for technical bulletin. 


Improved Machining Through Research 
CINCINNATI LATHE AND TOOL CO. 
3210 Disney Street + Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


“TRAY-TOP”' Lathes « ‘‘CINCINNATI”’ Drilling Machines 
“SPIROPOINT”’ Drill Shorpener 
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Have You Tried 
WASHBURN 
Phosphate Coated 


Test the Temper 
of Washburn Strip | | 


A request on 


Music Wire? Company Letterhead 


will bring youa package ! 


It makes better springs of double-edge razor | 


blades. They’re Sharp. | \) 


at less cost 


Flat. Tempered and Untempered 
Wires in .50 to 1:25 Carbon Range 


Round Untempered Low and. 
High Carbon Spring . Wires 


Flat Cold Rolled Strip 6” and | 
Narrower, Bright, Galvanized, 
Tinned and Cadmium Finish 


Here is the Washburn Wire Family | 


made to your specifications to insure the | 


Quality of YOUR Product 


WASHBURN WIRE COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 
CLEAANFACUNIFORM BILLETS — STRIP — RECTANGULAR @UNDeSrieAT Sk@ ips 
TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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American Motors Booms 


At least one automaker, American Motors Corp., sees a glowing 1959, in- 
cluding relatively tranquil labor relations. It’s aiming for sales of about 
252,000 of its 1959 models, vs. about 170,000 for the 1958s. President George 
Romney says it is trying to capture about 6 per cent of the domestic market 
with all its cars next year, against about 4 per cent this year. AMC, now 
operating under, a United Auto Workers contract extension, is not the target 
of any UAW sniping. The Big Three are drawing that union’s fire. 


Heil Workers Forego Raise 


United Steelworkers’ Local 1344 at Heil Co., Milwaukee, won’t ask for a 
wage increase this year. Because of poor business conditions, the employees 
decided to forego a wage reopener in their three-year contract. The union 
feels the action will strengthen its hand when the contract expires next 


May lI. 


GE Offers Savings Plan 


General Electric Co. is vigorously pushing a savings plan in lieu of SUB. 
Some 16 unions the company deals with have accepted it, but the biggest, 
International Union of Electricalworkers, has rejected it. Whether IUE 
O.K.’s it or not, the plan will go into effect next January for GE salaried 
employees and those hourly workers represented by the accepting unions. 
About 40 U. S. companies have such programs. A typical case would see 
an employee earning $100 a week deducting $5 of it weekly and putting it 
in a fund. The company, on the average, would contribute $2.50. The 
money from the company and employees goes to a trustee for investment. 
After five years, the employee would have at least $2000 to his credit, plus 
any appreciation from the investments. 


Labor Notes from Ohio 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefit hearings in Ohio’s Supreme Court 
may begin in October. All briefs have been filed . . . A compromise settled 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co. strike. The steel union didn’t get vesting, 
but it did get a lump sum severance payment plan in place of pension ac- 
cruals to be paid at 65 . . . Labor opponents of Ohio’s right-to-work bill 
may go to court to prevent the measure being labeled on the ballot as a 
“right-to-work” law. 


Wage Hikes Slightly Lower 


A study by the AFL-CIO of wage settlements in the first six months shows: 
1. Wage increases have been smaller than in previous years but not sub- 
stantially so. 2. More contracts than normal call for no or small increases. 
3. Many negotiations have been postponed or delayed. Of the wage boosts 
surveyed, more than 25 per cent were for 13 cents or more an hour, nearly 
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55 per cent provide for 10 cents or more an hour, more than 75 per cent 
of the gains come to 7 cents or more an hour, 22 per cent call for | to 6 
cent boosts, and about 7 per cent provide for no increase. 


Small Tool Exports in Danger? 


The American small tool industry may find its export market shrinking be- 
cause the U. S. isn’t active in the development of international standards 
for small tools. So believes Frank P. Brown, of the National Bureau of 
Standards, lone U. S. delegate at a Berlin small tool standards meeting. He 
thinks more active participation in international work by U. S. industry 
would: 1. Stimulate U. S. exports. 2. Lend weight to efforts at incor- 
porating English measurement units in international standards. (At pres- 
ent, the pressure is to use only metric units.) 3. Keep U. S. industry better 
informed on what’s going on abroad. 


Natural Gas Keeps Expanding 


The natural gas industry continues to expand despite the recession and the 
Memphis case. The American Gas Association forecasts that expansion proj- 
ects in 1958 will total a record $1.9 billion, vs. the previous high of $1.8 
billion in 1959. The 1959 level will dip but still reach $1.7 billion. The 
U. S. Supreme Court will consider the Memphis case in its regular fall 
session beginning next month. 


Argonaut Auto Debuts Oct. 10 


The Argonaut auto, costing $17,000 and up, will debut in Cleveland Oct. 
10. Builder is Argonaut Corp., headed by Richard Luntz, chairman and 
president, and Robert Luntz, executive vice president. The latter is also vice 
president of Luntz Iron & Steel Co., a scrap firm operating in Ohio cities, 
Pittsburgh, and Kokomo, Ind. Seven custom aluminum body styles are avail- 
able, to be built by two Italian firms. The car is designed to last 20 years 
or more. Stainless steel will be used for the hydraulic brake lines, exhaust 
and muffler system, gas tank, and nuts throughout the chassis. 


How Much Is $1 Billion? 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products Inc. puts it this way: If a man had 
started in business with $1 billion at the birth of Christ, and if he had 
been so unskillful that he lost $1000 a day every day since then, he would 
still have sufficient capital next January to buy the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge, Hoover Dam, and the Empire State Building at cost price. 


Straws in the Wind 


Two-thirds of the dollar volume of shipments made by Koehring Co., Mil- 
waukee builder of construction equipment, were products developed within 
the last decade . . . The Bank of Hawaii lists “extensive bauxite deposits” 
as one of the islands’ undeveloped possibilities . . . Westinghouse Interna- 
tional Atomic Power Co. has been established in Geneva, Switzerland, to 
serve the nuclear needs of Euratom and other European countries. 
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~~ Steel's $64,000 Question 


Between now and some time in the 1960s, the U.S. steel industry will 
find it necessary to work out answers to this four-part question on expansion 
of capacity: 


1. What kind? 

Will iron eventually be reduced directly in submerged arc electric furnaces? 
Or, will oxygen enrichment of the blast, the use of sinter and automatic charg- 
ing keep the blast furnace in business for many more years? 

Will more steel be made in oxygen converter, Kaldo, Rotor, and vacuum 
furnaces? Or, will bigger, longer-life electric and open hearth furnaces con- 
tinue as the work horses of steelmaking? 

Will steel be continuously cast in bypassing the blooming mill? 

Will the future product mix require more mills for making light, flat-rolled, 
and specialty products rather than heavier sections? 


2. Location? 

Will future economic growth of the U. S. dictate more capacity in the in- 
dustrial Midwest. Or, should plants be built locally to satisfy the growing needs 
of the East, Southeast, Southwest, and West? 


3. How much? 
With 40 per cent of its capacity idle in 1958, how much more does the 
country need? 


4. When should it be built? 

Will more capacity be needed in the 1960s? Or, will the next surge come 
in the 1970s? 

There are no pat answers to any of these questions any more than there 
have been in the past. Steel expansion has been coming in rounds. Some 
rounds have been induced by bulging wartime demand, others by growing peace- 
time needs. 

By 1960, the industry will be able to make over 148 million tons a year. 
But in answering its $64,000 question, we predict that the industry will find 148 
million tons will not be enough! 
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WASIHIEND) 


promote Clean workmanship 


Clean hands do better work, result in cleaner work- 
manship on the assembly line. With washed washers, 
workers’ hands stay clean. There is no grime, grease, 
graphite or other foreign matter to rub off on workers 
hands or on the work itself. Upholstery and woodwork 
is not soiled, metal components, painted and plated 
surfaces stay clean. 


The new washer washing process, which also includes 
rust resistant treatment, recently introduced by Wrought 
Washer, is used on all popular sizes of U. S. Standard 
and S. A. E. Washers, on Rivet Burrs and Machinery 
Bushings, as well as most special washers and stamp- 
ings. Add this new washing process to the consistent 
high quality for which Wrot Washers are noted and 
preferred ...and you have a positive Plus Value at 
no extra cost. 


If you use washers in your products... Wrot Washer 
can meet your requirements with every type, size, 
material and finish . . . and with quality that matches 
your own high standards. Write for Catalog No. 40. 
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WROUGHT WASHER MFG. CO. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WASHERS 
2103 SOUTH BAY STREET > MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


ISIBIE 


packaging 
shows you 
they’re clean 


e Not only does our new 
special washing process 
dress up the washers them- 
selves, they are now put 
up in attractive 1-lb. and 
5-lb. packages with strong, 
transparent Mylar win- 
dows . . . to let you see 
how clean they are. 


Your No. 1 Source 
for quality Washers 


unwashed — 
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LINE Te EL SLE EA AE RS 


Capital Spending Rate Starts Up 


(Billions of dollars) 


Total Spending 


(Billions of dollars) 


Jan.-Mar. Apr.-June July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. 1957 1958 
Manufacturing 13.20 153 11.57 11.86 Manufacturing... . . 15.96 12.03 
Durable ... 29.55 6.58 5.57 5.48 5.54 Durables 3.4% = auce: 8.02 5.78 
Nondurable 6.62 5.96 6.09 6.32 Nondurable ..... 7.94 6.25 
LIL > Peer eae a a 1.00 0.92 0.91 0.96 Mining > 2 oes ee 1.24 0.93 
Railroad) 202°)... %.5 1.02 0.77 0.67 0.50 Railroad is eo 1.40 0.75 
Other Transportation 1.69 1.40 1.37 1.55 Other Transportation byarg 1.50 
Public Utilities 5.87 5.97 6.20 6.38 Public Utilities ..... 6.20 6.28 
Commercial & Other 9.63 9.73 9.60 9.77 Commercial & Other. . 10.40 9.48 
hotalsese.- =. cose. 32.41 30.32 30.32 31.02 LUISE se ee a 36.96 30.98 


Plant Investment Begins 


THE UPTURN is real and alert 
metalworkers won’t be caught un- 
prepared. A survey by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission re- 
veals that plant and equipment 
spending has hit its low point and 
is turning upward faster than econ- 
omists had anticipated. 

Government experts, who singled 
out the decline in capital spending 
as the major cause of the recession, 
had predicted that no significant 
improvement could be expected un- 
til well into 1959. They had ex- 
pected sluggish capital spending to 
act as a drag on the economy’s em- 
bryo recovery. 

But the trend seems to be mov- 
ing upward. The government agen- 
cies report that industrialists plan 
plant and equipment expenditures 
in the fourth quarter at the annual 
rate of some $31 billion. Second 
quarter spending was at a rate of 
$30.3 billion, says the report. 

Too Optimisticp—Hedging some- 
what, the report cautions that data 


on spending expectations are sub- 
ject to error and that “in recent 
quarters, anticipations have tended 
to overstate actual expenditures.” 
Some top government economists, 
however, believe the estimates may 
even be on the low side. They 
think that improvement in business 
conditions since the survey was tak- 
en may lead some companies to dust 
off delayed expansion plans or even 
to set new ones into motion. 
Who’s_ Expanding?—The Com- 
merce-SEC report notes that all in- 
dustries (except the railroads) in- 
dicate they will at least maintain 
spending in 1958’s final quarter. 
The bottoming out in spending 
by manufacturing industries brings 
to a stop the sharp cutbacks that 
began after the third quarter of 
last year. Expenditures dropped 30 
per cent from last summer’s high 
point to a second quarter annual 
rate of only $11.6 billion. 
Durable goods makers were hit 
harder than producers of nondur- 
able goods. Capital outlays hit a 


Its Upswing 


rate of about $8.2 billion in the 
third quarter of 1957, but fell to 
less than $5.6 billion in the middle 
of this year. The government re- 
port predicts a further slump to 
about a $5.5 billion rate for this 
quarter before the rate turns up 
during the final three months. 

A New Problem—Government of- 
ficials look for the projected ex- 
pansion to cause new headaches in 
the form of tight money. 

If the capital expenditures take 
a sharp upward swing early in 1959, 
as expected, it could lead to new 
competition for already scarce funds 
(even though spending will be at 
a lower level than in 1957). 

Result: Firms seeking to expand 
will probably run into higher in- 
terest rates. 

What It Means—Metalworking’s 
markets are going to recover quick- 
er than had been anticipated. Firms 
that aren’t ready are going to lose 
sorely needed profits. 

Expansion will continue. It has 
to (see Page 149). 


Handy & Harman. 


Worker preplaces clips of silver brazing alloy on the ends of turbine blades before brass shrouds are fitted in place 


Industrial Uses for Silver Increase 


WORLD PRODUCTION of silver 
this year will hit an estimated 221 
million ounces compared with 222.7 
million in 1957. World consump- 
tion (exclusive of coinage) will be 
about 205 million oz. 

Since silver is essentially a by- 
product metal, the last year’s slow- 
down in nonferrous mining opera- 
tions has resulted in lowered out- 
put in the U. S., Canada, and Mex- 
ico. U. S. production will be about 
36 million oz this year, but little 
or none of it will go to industry. 
Reason: The Treasury Purchasing 
Act set the price at 90.5 cents per 
oz, while the open market (world) 
price is 88.625 cents. 

The result is obvious. U. S. in- 
dustry will buy about 95 million 
oz on the world market in 1958, 
just under 50 per cent of the world’s 
production. 

U. S. Supply—Because of large 
treasury stocks and world-wide de- 
monetized coin volume, there is no 
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prospect of a shortage in the near 
future. But long term production 
trends in the U. S. will continue 
downward. Newer base metal 
mines are in areas where silver is 
relatively meager. Since World 
War II, only one mine of note has 
been developed (near Wallace, 
Idaho, and leased from Vulcan 
Silver-Lead Corp. by American 
Smelting & Refining Co.). 

Simon D. Strauss, vice president 
of Asarco, points out that domestic 
production last year (37.5 million 
oz) is only 48 per cent of produc- 
tion 20 years ago. Conversely, he 
notes, consumption by the arts and 
industry (particularly the latter) 
has trebled to about 95 million oz 
in the same period. 

Mr. Strauss says that, in the past 
two decades, richer deposits have 
been mined out and that silver 
values in composite ores have de- 
clined. He expects consumption to 
at least double in the next 20 years 


and he warns that ultimately de- 
mand will surpass supply. 
Applications—Industrial uses ac- 
count for about two-thirds of con- 
sumption. Nearly half this volume 
is for brazing alloys, being used in 
the newer industries (such as mis- 
siles, jet aircraft, and atomic and 
electronic applications). Because of 
its high conductivity, silver is in- 
creasingly used for contacts in elec- 
tronic equipment (notably in com- 
puters and long distance, direct- 
dialing telephone installations). 
Silver lithium alloys are particu- 
larly adaptable to brazing thin and 
honeycomb sections because the so- 
lution of the base metal by the 
molten filler is practically nil, says 
A. M. Setapen, manager of engineer- 
ing, Handy & Harman, New York. 
“Lithobraze alloys can be used to 
join many of the common heat re- 
sistant alloys. Selection of the 
proper alloy makes it possible to 
combine brazing and solution heat 
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treating operations,” he adds. 
Silver additions are used i 
chemical processes as catalysts. Re- 
flectivity is bolstering the metal’s 
use for industrial and indirect light- 
ing. Silvray Lighting Inc., Bound 
Brook, N. J., is using about 250,000 
troy oz annually in silvered electric 


bulbs. 


New Uses — Handy & Harman 
predicts that new industrial applica- 
tions will be found by the scores. 

Experiments in commercial jet 
aircraft are helping to develop silver 
brazing alloys for fabricating of met- 
al skin structures. Silver and alloy 
brazing are also being utilized in 
rocket propulsion and guidance sys- 
tems. 

And a new submarine battery 
contains 28,896 lb of silver. Cost: 
About $2.5 million. 

Civilian—Specialty Brazing Labo- 
ratory, Riverside, Conn., brazes a 
bus bar contact (both assembly 
components are copper). Alloy cost 
is about 4 cents per assembly. 


Induction Motors Corp., West- 
bury, N. Y., maker of fractional mo- 
tors, joins rotors with a preformed 
ring of brazing alloy by induction 
heating. 

Shaw-Perkins Mfg. Co. makes 
radiators for liquid-cooled trans- 
formers. The radiators are made 
up of banks of steel tubes assembled 
to inlet and outlet headers. Pre- 
viously welded to the headers, the 
tubes are fastened by rings of braz- 
ing material. 

Perlman Heat Treating Corp., 
Westbury, N. Y., brazes aircraft 
fuel system parts. One part, a fuel 
filter screen, consists of five parts: 
Two stiffeners, a screen, and two 
end  fittings—all 302 © stainless. 
These are joined by silver brazing, 
using induction and hand-torch 
heating methods. 
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Helium Plant Planned 


The Department of the Interior 
will build a helium plant in the 
Keyes natural gas field, Cimarron 
County, Okla., says Acting Secre- 
tary Hatfield Chilson. 

Congress has approved $12 mil- 
lion in funds for the plant which 
will be the fifth operated by the 
government. Its maximum yearly 
output will be 200 to 290 million 
cu ft... Construction, says Mr. Chil- 
son, will begin as soon as possible. 
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Armco Adds Sinter Plant 


Plant managers expect blast furnace output to rise, costs to 
decline in open hearth operations. The facility will process 
Labrador ores and reclaim iron in flue dust 


A NEW sintering plant is supply- 
ing three blast furnaces at Armco 
Steel Corp.’s Ashland, Ky., plant 
with 2400 tons of sinter per day. 
It’s the latest step in the move by 
steelmakers to boost furnace pro- 
duction and cut use of coke. 


Armco plans to reclaim the iron 
content (about 50 per cent) in 360,- 
000 tons of flue dust and sludge 
which has accumulated in the last 
16 years. 


Blast Furnace Burden—Primary 
purpose of Armco’s new facility is 
to agglomerate ore shipped from 
Labrador. It will provide the three 
largest blast furnaces at Ashland 
with an entirely beneficiated ore 
burden consisting of taconite pellets, 
oversized Labrador ore, and sintered 
ore, reports J. M. Lobaugh, works 
manager. Armco will use self-flux- 
ing sinter. 

Coke use is expected to drop while 
furnace output rises. Four furnaces 
at another plant which changed to 
beneficiated burden between 1952 
and 1957 increased their iron pro- 
duction from 4500 to 5750 tons 


per day, in a gain equivalent to 
adding another furnace (see STEEL, 
Nov. 25, 1957, p. 71). 


The plant’s open hearth opera- 
tions will benefit, too. With more 
hot metal available, operating costs 
are expected to decline. Open 
hearths will require less purchased 
scrap. 

A “First” for Dravo—The plant 
was engineered and constructed by 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. It’s the 
first sintering plant that firm has 
placed in operation under a license 
granted by Lurgi Co. of Germany. 
Dravo is building three. One of 
2000-ton capacity per day is under- 
going shakedown operations at Mc- 
Louth Steel Corp.’s Trenton, Mich., 
plant. Two others, with potential 
output of 15,000 tons per day, are 
being built for U. S. Steel Corp. 
at Saxonburg, Pa., and Gary, Ind. 


In the Ashland installation, the 
sinter machine has maximum bed 
depth of 131% in. and an active 
hearth area of 807 sq ft. Pallet 
width is 8 ft 3 in. Active length is 
97 ft 6 in. with 15 windboxes. 


This sinter cooler is part of a new Armco Steel Corp. plant at Ashland, Ky. 
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How Congress Changed the Small Business Act 


L. 


The Small Business Administration was made 
a permanent government agency. 


2. A firm can borrow up to $350,000, instead of 
$250,000. 

3. The maximum interest rate on SBA loans was 
cut from 6 to 5'% per cent. 

4. Small firms were entitled to a fair share of 
government surplus equipment disposals (a 
set-aside program will be established). 

5. SBA was ordered to encourage small firms in 


R&D work by helping them gain govern- 
ment R&D contracts, by providing them with 
the benefits of R&D work done at govern- 


ment expense, and by lending to pools of 
small firms created especially to do R&D 
work. 


. Limitation of the small business definition 


to those firms with 500 or less employees 
became more flexible. It varies from industry 
to industry. 


. Revolving fund authority for SBA was boosted 


from $530 million to $650 million. The 
amount allowed to be outstanding for loans 
was raised from $305 million to $500 million. 


. SBA gained wider investigatory powers to ex- 


plore all matters relating to small business. 


New Funds: Big Help for Little Firms 


This group is a political force not to be ignored in an elec- 
tion year. Congress has developed some new forms of aid. 
Here’s a STEEL resume and outlook in this area 


WANT TO START a company to 
invest in small businesses? Get at 
least nine other stockholders. Be 
ready to invest at least $150,000, 
and you are ready to begin. Here’s 
the procedure to follow: 

1. At your local Small Business 
Administration field office, pick up 
the regulations and forms to be 
filled out (they won’t be ready un- 
til after Nov. 1). 2. Put together 
a tentative set of articles of incor- 
poration. 3. Have proof of availabili- 
ty of your funds. 4. Show your 
SBA fieldman your record of ability 
as a financial manager and give 
him your plan of operations (in- 
cluding the area you want to cov- 
er). 5. After you have SBA’s tenta- 
tive approval, go after your state 
charter. 6. File formally for an SBA 
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license and loan for $150,000 to 
match your money. 

If all goes well, you'll be in busi- 
ness by Jan. 1, 1959. 

Plenty of Competition — You 
won’t be alone. Since passage of the 
Small Business Investment Act last 
month, SBA has received over 1200 
inquiries. Most of the companies 
will probably be affiliates of exist- 
ing financial institutions, guesses 
Wendell Barnes, SBA administrator, 
because operating costs may be ex- 
cessive without the staff of an old 
firm behind them. Priority for li- 
censes will go to firms not asking 
for any SBA money but willing to 
put up $300,000 themselves. 

Everyone seems willing to help 
small business under the new act, 
as its sponsors, Sen. Lyndon John- 


son (D., Tex.) and Rep. Wright 
Patman (D., Tex.), foresaw. Some 
inquiries are also coming from trade 
associations and chambers of com- 
merce. They couldn’t organize in- 
vestment firms themselves, but they 
are urging members to get interest- 
ed. 

Enticement—Besides the chance 
to put money into growing com- 
panies, the act will be successful 
on the basis of its tax advantages 
to the investment companies and 
the investors (see resume of the 
act above). SBA will not under- 
write or guarantee any loans the 
investment companies make, nor 
will it set the interest rates they 
charge. It will merely O.K. the 
original license and reserve the 
right to inspect a firm’s operations. 

Observers expect the investment 
firms to put their money in well- 
established small firms, rather than 
new ones. Mr. Barnes sees it as an 
operation carrying the small com- 
pany through its initial stages of 
financial development until it can 
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Resume of the Small Business Investment Act 


Administered by Small Business Administration 
through its Small Business Investment Division. 


To license privately owned and operated small 


business investment companies. 


To loan money to small companies or buy their 


of the company’s capital and surplus (including 
the original $150,000 from SBA). 


Loans by the investment companies to small firms 


may run 20 years with provision for a 10-year 


extension. 


debentures convertible to stock. 


These firms-will be chartered in their states or by 
the SBA when state laws prohibit them. 


Each investment company will have at least 
$300,000 initial capital and surplus ($150,000 
ol which may be loaned from the SBA). SBA 
can loan additional money, up to 50 per cent 


go into the market for its own 
money. 

Money Is Ready—SBA has $50 
million to loan to investment com- 
panies, with a $250 million re- 
volving fund authorized by Con- 
gress. Eventually, SBA will limit 
the number of firms which can be 
started, but at this point it has no 
guidelines to estimate potential 
growth. If it paid out its $50 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1959, it could help 
over 300 companies get started if 
each took the $150,000 initial 
money. 

No exclusive territorial rights will 
be granted to these firms for mak- 
ing their loans, but Mr. Barnes ex- 
pects several firms to be chartered 
in each state. Their loans may be 
made nationwide. 

Regulations Aren’t Ready—The 
holdup until Nov. 1 on the pro- 
gram is to allow SBA time to draft 
regulations covering the companies. 
Several types of licenses will be 
issued which will determine the ex- 
tent of SBA’s supervision. SBA will 
probably charge investment firms 
5 per cent for the money they bor- 
row. Another angle to be worked 
out is the degree of supervision 
which the Securities & Exchange 
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The investment companies will receive this special 
tax treatment: |. Investors can treat losses as 
ordinary deductions, rather than an_ offset 


against capital gains. 2. Investment companies 


Commission will have over the in- 
vestment firms. 

Firms eligible for loans from the 
investment companies will probably 
have to meet the same standards 
required for a regular SBA loan, 
maybe even tougher standards, be- 
cause Mr. Barnes will grant the 
investment firms the right to use 
their own judgment “as to where 
the opportunities are.” 

How Much Help?—While SBA 
expresses enthusiasm about the 
law, others have their doubts. Says 
a spokesman for the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce: “We are lukewarm 
toward the act. One feature which 
allows SBA to loan directly to state 
development companies (who, in 
turn, would loan to small business- 
es) may mean more federal control 
of state groups.” 

You cannot answer the question, 
“How much help will the act be 
for small firms?” until you decide 
whether a gap exists in the normal 
financing means. The Federal Re- 
serve Board tipped the balance in 
favor of this act by telling Congress 
its studies of small business prob- 
lems has revealed a gap. Money 
is available for short term loans, 
but not long term small loans. Some 


receive the same treatment on losses from the 
purchase of convertible debentures. 
companies also receive a 100 per cent dividends 
received deduction. 


3. The 


private economists violently  dis- 
agree with the Fed’s interpretations. 


To Replace the SBA?—Some op- 
timists think the act might work 
to the point where the SBA could 
be dropped from the federal rolls, 
if enough bankers get behind it 
with enthusiasm. On the other 
hand, it is possible the next Con- 
gress could reinterpret the act to 
give priority loans to depressed 
areas. 

+ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 


Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Acme Drops Salary Cut 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has 
canceled a 10 per cent salary cut 
which was imposed on employees 
down to the foreman level, says 
Frederick M. Gillies, chairman. Sal- 
aries were trimmed to help earnings 
during the period of low steel de- 
mand. 

The cancellation, he says, is a re- 
sult of improved conditions. Third 
quarter profits are expected to be 
the highest this year, though lower 
than the corresponding period of 
195i 
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Distributors Battle the Recession. . . 


1. By dropping low margin, low volume 


lines. 


2. By automating office and warehouse 


procedures. 


3. By better selection and training of 


salesmen. 


Manufacturers Support the Attack... 


1. By weeding out the weak and ineffici- 


ent distributors. 


cialists. 


4. By employing more engineering spe- 


5. By shunning manufacturers who over- 


load territories with too many distribu- 


tors. 


4. By stepping up advertising, providing 


more mailing pieces and sales aids for 
the distributor. 


2. By providing better territory protec- 


tion. 


3. By developing training programs for 


distributor salesmen. 


5. By adopting and sticking to fair, stable 


Distributors Being Squeezed 


They're finding that the only way to beat price cutting is 
“to increase efficiency at every level.” Some 1800 U. S. dis- 
tributors report physical volume off 20 per cent 


INDUSTRIAL distributors have 
never had it so rough, but they’re 
striking back. Alert metalworkers 
are joining the battle. 

Physical volume of the nation’s 
approximately 1800 distributors is 
off more than 20 per cent, and 
dollar volume is off still more. The 
profit picture is obvious. 

Trouble Source — “Price cutting 
has been the biggest culprit in the 
last year,” relates Robert Sernley, 
executive secretary, National and 
Southern Industrial Distributors As- 
sociations. Distributors themselves 
echo the charge and cite these 
reasons: 

1. Manufacturers’ agents and of- 
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fice - without - warehouse operators 
(who can operate on lower margins) 
have been grabbing the best cus- 
tomers by offering lower prices. 
These customers generally buy large 
quantities and receive shipments di- 
rectly from the manufacturer. 


2. Manufacturers (in an attempt 
at greater coverage) have overloaded 
territories with distributors. This 
has encouraged price cutting. 


3. Some manufacturers have poor 
pricing policies. This is an excep- 
tion, but distributors are spotting 
and shunning firms whose pricing 
is poor. These firms appear to set 
prices to meet specific situations— 
one distributor pays one price, an- 


price policies. 


other a different one. “These are 
the same operators who whipsaw 
one against another in the purchase 
of supplies,’ comments a midwest 
distributor. 

4, Some _ inefficient 
don’t know costs. 


Facts of Life—Most distributors 
accept price cutting as a simple com- 
petitive reality during poor business 
cycles. “The only way to fight it,” 
says Gordon Vaughn, vice presi- 
dent, W. M. Pattison Supply Co., 
Cleveland, “is to improve efficiency 
at all levels.” 

His firm stocks about 60,000 items 
from some 2500 companies. Like 
most distributors, 80 per cent of its 
volume comes from the products of 
fewer than 10 per cent of the rep- 
resented companies. 

Pattison is pruning the low profit, 
low volume items from its lines. It’s 
automating office equipment to cut 
costs and improve efficiency. An- 
other measure is an attempt to im- 
prove its sales force. 

“We hire all salesmen through 


distributors 
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an agency,” explains Mr. Vaughn. 
“We test them thoroughly at Fenn 
College and put them into a train- 
ing program. In five years, these 
men become good salesmen and 
know our company and its products 
inside and out.” 


Another Way—Samuel Harris & 
Co., Chicago, is bucking manufac- 
turers’ agents afd specialists by hir- 
ing its own engineering experts. 
In addition to 15 salesmen who 
handle Harris’ full line, nine special- 
ists are employed for such items 
as threaded fasteners, power trans- 
missions, abrasives, air safety equip- 
ment, and honing machines. 

“We feel this is 4 trend toward 
giving the customer better engi- 
neering assistance,” says Wendell 
Clark, vice president. “It has an- 
other advantage, too, in that these 
specialists getting into plants can 
often provide sales leads for our 
general salesmen.” 

Giving impetus to this are manu- 
facturers who woo distributors by 
providing sales training. If we 
provide more specialists in our sales 
forces, keeping them up to date 
on equipment and technical prac- 
tices becomes a major problem. The 
manufacturers are helping in this 
respect,” says Mr. Clark. 


Schooling Distributors — One 
company providing such a program 
is Scully-Jones & Co., Chicago. 
About six years ago, it shifted 
from manufacturers’ agents to in- 
dustrial distributors. “We have 
about 80 distributors. Our initial 
job was to acquaint them with our 
products and company,” J. Dudley 
Lockrem, vice president and director 
of marketing, points out. “We set 
up a three-day program. In the 
first year, we conducted one a 
month except during the summer.” 

The Scully-Jones “school” can 
handle 18 men at a time. S-J pro- 
vides the distributor $12 a day 
expenses per man, plus half of his 
rail fare if the salesman travels more 
than 500 miles to the school. 


Classes run from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
with breaks for coffee and lunch. 
“It’s all work,” emphasizes Mr. 
Lockrem, “and the men feel that 
their time is well spent.” Included: 
Lectures on engineering and design 
behind each tool plus working 
demonstrations, and a review of 
pricing and marketing programs. 

“We've learned from experience 
that one of the most important 
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segments of the program is a dis- 
cussion of competitors’ products. 
Knowing their features, applica- 
tions and prices is a valuable sales 
tool,” Mr. Lockrem asserts. 

Guarded Areas — Scully-Jones, 
along with many other manufac- 
turers, is helping distributors in the 
battle for territory protection. The 
firm gives each distributor a spe- 
cific territory, generally paralleling 
its normal area of operations. Ex- 
ceptions are in concentrated areas 
where the potential is adequate for 
two or more—Chicago and Los 
Angeles are examples. 

Territory exclusiveness is a sensi- 
tive issue. One disgruntled elec- 
trical supply distributor in Chicago 
tells this story: 

“We took on a firm’s products on 
an exclusive basis and over a nine- 
year period built it up to a better 
than $500,000 account. Then came 
the recession. The manufacturer, 
in an effort to get ‘better market 


penetration,’ gave the product to 
half a dozen others. That brought 
price cutting until it’s no longer 
worth pushing. We'll be lucky to 
handle $50,000 in orders for the 
product this year. We've regained 
about $150,000 of the lost volume 
with a competing product, but 
everybody lost in the deal—the 
manufacturer, us, and the other dis- 
tributors.” 

Outlook — Most distributors feel 
that the shakeout in prices by both 
distributors and manufacturers has 
expended itself. Distributors also 
report that an increasing number 
of manufacturers are adopting a 
policy of crediting distributors for 
orders going direct from customer 
to factory. Factories quote distrib- 
utor prices and pay the distributor 
his customary percentage. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


How One of Them Beats Slump 


BUSINESS difficult? Creditors on your heels? 


Consider the case of a Chicago distributor of machinery, 
tools, and dies used in the sheet metal fabricating industry. 


The owner was equipped with only a technical education, a 
few hundred dollars, and considerable experience with other firms 
when he established his own business. But only four months after 
he opened his doors, the depths of the slump came.’ He owed 
money; he was not well known. What to do? 


Product Promotion—He reports: “I made an honest effort to 
pay my bills, then went to creditors and told my story.” He also 
started to promote his products—via business magazine and direct 


mail advertising and trade shows. 


A comprehensive catalog was 


added. He made and lived up to a policy of shipping on the day 


the order was received. 


Inventories were somehow kept up be- 


cause “you can’t do business with an empty cart.” 
Results: The company is flourishing today, doing business in 


48 states and several foreign countries. 
But what worked in that severe slump still will work 


years ago. 


Its first crisis came 26 


in the milder decline today, believes William M. Ward, owner 


of Ward Machinery Co. 


How To Hang On—Although the company was founded only 
four months before the bank holiday of March, 1933, it hung on, 
and its sound approach eventually paid off: Harold Flagler, in- 
ventor of the Pittsburgh lock-forming machine, appointed Ward 


exclusive distributor for the U. S. 


Arthur P. Schneider, manager, points out that in this slump 
Ward has not reduced sales activities, has not cut inventories, and 
will continue to pour nearly half of all profits into advertising. 
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Scientists Invade Military Management 


A NEW company, Mitre Corp., will soon take over 
the U. S. air defense system. This is another example 
of private industry stepping into a management role 
for the armed forces. Originally developed by the 
Air Force, and most publicized in the case of Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp., (AF ballistic missile manager) this 
concept is rapidly being accepted by all elements of 
the Pentagon, plus most congressmen. 

Mitre Corp., formed by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, will replace the AF’s Air Defense Sys- 
tems Integration Division, which includes personnel 
and facilities of the Air Materiel Command, Air Re- 
search & Development Command, and Air Defense 
Command. A nonprofit group, the new company 
will (in official language) “take over the co-ordinated 
air defense activities from initial research to the end 
product.” If, as some Pentagon sources guess, air de- 
fense will soon be costing us $5 billion a year, then 
Mitre Corp. will be no midget in corporate field. 
Although its operations have yet to be spelled out, a 
tremendous amount of military procurement will come 
through it to metalworking, and to electronic firms 
in particular. 

The next step in industry’s military management 
role will probably be within the Navy: Look for the 
Polaris program to be budgeted separately from other 
Navy missile and shipbuilding projects, with a private 
firm eventually assuming a role similar to Ramo- 
Wooldridge’s in the AF. If the trend bears fruit, the 
Navy’s next missile generation will probably be born 
completely outside the Navy’s bureau system. 

Besides the “better management” argument in 
favor of private industry’s military jobs, such com- 
panies are not restricted to civil service salaries. In- 
stitute of Development Analysis (a branch of MIT) 
works closely with the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, but, unlike ARPA, can pay enough to get 
top scientists. 

There is some talk in Washington that our new 
space agency, National Aeronautics & Space Adminis- 
tration, will form a tie with an industry group for 
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the same reason. The appointment of Case Institute 
of Technology’s Dr. T. Keith Glennan, is regarded by 
some as indicative of this approach to space manage- 
ment problems. Dr. Hugh Dryden, head of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (which will form 
the nucleus of NASA), will be Dr. Glennan’s deputy. 

One of the most forceful arguments put forward 
in favor of industry military management: We do 
contain good management within. the armed forces, 
but the most progress is made under a system most 
like private industry’s. Example: The way Rear Adm. 
H. G. Rickover has run the Navy’s atomic sub program. 


Stockpiling Restricted for Fiscal 1959 


The Office of Civil & Defense Mobilization says 
the following will be stockpiled by the General Serv- 
ices Administration in fiscal 1959: Amosite asbestos, 
small diamond dies, muscovite block, and film mica. 
OCDM also ordered some materials to be upgraded 
by the GSA: Oxygen-free copper, ferromolybdenum, 
ferrovanadium, molybdic oxide, and tungsten carbide 
powder. Some $3 million will be spent on the up- 
graded materials. 

There is still talk on Capitol Hill for an expanded 
stockpile to aid the lead, zinc, and copper industries, 
but OCDM is reported to be holding firmly to its 
three-year stockpile objectives. We probably have more 
than a three-year stockpile of those metals. 


A Balanced Budget for Fiscal 1961? 


Budget Director Maurice Stans says that we can 
expect $80 billion in tax receipts (under present laws) 
by fiscal 1961, if the economy regains its normal 
growth trend. Spending in fiscal 1959 will run close 
to $80 billion, but the Eisenhower administration is 
reported ready to fight to hold down spending in 
fiscal 1960 and 1961. Receipts in fiscal 1959 will 
probably amount to only $67 billion. The recession, 
says Mr. Stans, cost us $2.5 billion in individual tax 
receipts, $3.7 billion in corporate tax receipts, and $1.2 
billion in excise tax receipts (counting the cut Con- 
gress made in excise taxes). Meanwhile, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon unofficially opened his Presidential cam- 
paign by telling a Harvard University audience that 
lower corporate and high-income-bracket taxes are 
needed to allow the economy to grow normally. 


Missile and Space Notes 


Quote of the week—“We had enough money to 
get nine satellites to the launching pad, but only 
enough technology to get three into orbit,” says Wil- 
liam McDonnell, president, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce . . . The first Thor IRBM shipped to Great 
Britain has arrived ... The Navy will build a $10 
million Polaris assembly plant at its ammunition 
depot in Charleston, S. C. .. . British troops are being 
trained to fire the Thor, but not the Jupiter. 
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Listen to October 


EDITOR'S NOTE— The editors have received a small black device via Rail- 
way Express. The manufacturer calls it the Sonic Futurama, a device which, al- 
legedly, picks up sounds that will be made as far as 90 days in the future. Although 
it has flaws (static is severe), we would like to show you what the Sonic Futurama 


can do. One of the loudest sounds we are receiving is a speech by a high official 
of the United Auto Workers. 


Ill be made sometime in October. Here it is: 


“I want to think out loud about some prob- 
lems facing our union. There are new dimen- 
sions in which we will be required to carry out 
our responsibilities, and it would be tragic and 
dangerously unrealistic for us to think about the 
problems and the promise of tomorrow in terms 
of yesterday’s standards. 


“I refer to complaints I have heard—regret- 
tably emanating from a few of our own brothers 
—about our contract settlement with the Big 
Three auto giants. I do not blame these few peo- 
ple. Seeds of their thinking have been planted by 
vicious, selfish, reactionary forces in America. 


“That un-American, lop-sided thinking goes 
like this: After months of turmoil, strikes, and 
heavy losses of wages, the UAW finally signed 
—on terms offered by the companies last June! 


“That argument, I say to you, is a vicious 
distortion of the truth—on two counts. 


“First, the settlement is not what the com- 
panies offered last June. Only a careless reading 
of the contract would make anyone believe that. 
We won what the companies were forced to 
offer last June, plus three others... . (static in- 
terference) 


“Second, this fight you people have fought 
and won has been a good, a worthwhile battle. 
Why? Because we have proved the statesman- 
ship of organized labor. I congratulate you on 
your victory! 


“T said last January, and I quote: ‘What we 
do at the bargaining table in 1958 will be an 
important factor in re-establishing the dynamic, 
expanding balance between greater productive 
power and greater purchasing power.’ 


“We have been moderate in our settlement, 
yes. But we will add to the purchasing power 
of American workers at least 16 cents more by 
June 1, 1960. Your average rate will hit $2.67 
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an hour by then. That will enable us to buy 
more and to get this economy on the right road 
once again. 


“We have been moderate because we do not 
want even the faintest whisper of a charge hurled 
at us that we are weakening our country in the 
titanic struggle with Russia. Americans know 
how we have acted to rid ourselves of the Reds, 
while so many others have merely talked. 


“And there’s another kind of reasoning that 
I want to demolish right here and now. You 
cannot pick up daily papers, or tune in on radio 
or television, or read a speech made by the head 
of some industry group without learning that 
we are supposed to be responsible for inflation 
and that higher wages have triggered the in- 
flationary spiral. 


“What are the facts? 


“Let’s take General Motors. General Motors 
is much like the goose that laid the golden egg; 
no matter how much you slice off the economic 
fat, when you get through, the goose is fatter than 
ever... . (static interference) 


“So much for the myths about what causes 
inflation. What will cure inflation is the states- 
manship—with progress—shown by your union 
in the settlement recently signed. 


“Statesmanship—with progress—is the new 
dimension I referred to earlier. If we can get 
management to show that same kind of states- 
manship, then we can go forward together. 


“As I said at the start, I have just been 
thinking out loud, talking from my heart. This 
is no formal speech. But if I had prepared this 
talk and if I had to give it a title, it would be: 
‘Collective Bargaining in the Framework of the 
New Dimensions of Economic Abundance in the 
Age of Automation and the Atom’... .” (static 
interference, or applause). 
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British Steel Slowing Down 


Domestic deliveries drop 5 per cent, exports fall 24.4 per 
cent. Total drop: 8.2 per cent. Consumption falls and steel 


users dip into inventories. 


BRITISH steel production hit a 
weekly average of 315,900 tons in 
July, compared with an average 
weekly rate of 362,000 tons during 
the same month last year. 

July pig iron production was at 
the rate of 227,000 tons weekly, vs. 
263,400 tons a week in July, 1957. 

Steel consumption by British 
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Exports are down 


manufacturers has dropped from 
the levels reached last fall. Reasons: 
Both users and producers of steel 
have been dipping into inventories 
in fear of a deepening recession, and 
exports have been declining as a re- 
sult of the U. S. business slump. 

Second Quarter Figures—Deliv- 
eries of finished steel in the second 


quarter were 8.2 per cent below 
those in the same period of 1957 
(Comparison: 3,802,700 tons, v 
4,140,300 tons.) 

Domestic deliveries during thd 
second period hit 3,293,700 tons 
5 per cent under the 3,467,400 ton 
shipped during the same quarter it 
1957. 

Exports took a much sharper dip 
509,000 tons, vs. 672,900 tons ir 
last year’s second quarter, a 24. 
per cent drop. 

But imports climbed (91,500 tons! 
compared with 86,300 tons durin 
the second quarter last year). 


Total shipments to British user 
of steel hit 3,385,200 tons in th 
second quarter, raising the total fo 
the period to 7,090,200 tons (firs 
six months total in 1957: 7,217,10 
tons). 

Consumption increased durin 
last year’s second half (largely be- 
cause of a revival of the auto indus- 
try) but has tended to decelerate 
since then. Use of steel during 
1958’s second period was at just 
about the same level as it was a 
year ago. 

Where They Stand—Deliveries of 
steel to the mining industry were 
9.7 per cent lower than they were 
during last year’s second quarter. 
Shipbuilding took 3.6 per cent less, 
railways 19 per cent less, and mak- 
ers of bolts, nuts, rivets 23 per cent 
less. 

Only three industry groups took 
more steel during the second quar- 
ter than they did a year ago: Elec- 
trical engineering, 13 per cent; 
motors and aircraft, 8 per cent; and 
general engineering, | per cent. 


Investment Rules Eased 


In keeping with her position as a 
creditor nation, West Germany has 
lifted most restrictions on foreign 
investment. 

Liberalized capital marks (libka- 
mark) has been eliminated. Ef 
fect: Direct foreign exchange in- 
vestments in Germany are now per- 
mitted. Previously, investments were 
restricted to liberalized marks. For 
acquisition of or participation in 
German enterprises, investors may 
pay in any freely convertible cur- 
rency. 

In another move to loosen re- 
strictions, West Germany will per- 
mit the sale of foreign-owned busi- 
nesses under a general license (rath- 
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| The import and export of Ger- 
jman securities no longer must be 
made through the mails. Foreign- 
rs are no longer required to con- 
duct transactions in __ securities 
hrough a German commercial 


July production of unfinished 
steel in France dropped to 1,467,- 
000 tons, compared with 1,509,000 
tons in June. Average monthly 
production in 1957:-1,462,000 tons. 


in July showed an increase over 
the previous month. July’s output 
climbed to 1,922,000 tons, vs. 
1,859,000 in June. Both figures are 
below 1957's monthly average out- 
put of 2,042,000 tons. 


Used Machine Sales Rise 
. 
Used machine tool sales in July 
‘were 2.8 per cent above June’s, 
says the Machinery Dealers Na- 
tional Association, Washington, 
ED. C. 

p “Sales in June were 12.4 per cent 
“over those in May,” said R. K. 
Vinson, MDNA’s executive director. 
“July’s figures show our healthy 
‘recovery trend is continuing.” 

_ The number of machine tools 
selling at $200 or more rose 1.2 
per cent over the June level. June’s 
total was 5.2 per cent above May’s. 


July Strike Total Low 


Total strike idleness in July was 
the lowest of any July since 1944, 
estimates the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor. 


About 160,000 workers were in- 
volved in strikes starting in July, 
and an additional 80,000 were in 
strikes continued from June. The 
350 work stoppages begun during 
July, and the number of workers 
involved showed no change over 
May and June. 

Only one strike of more than 10,- 
000 workers was in effect during 
July. It involved about 25,000 Ore- 
gon and southeastern Washington 
construction workers. 

Total mandays lost in July is 
estimated at 1,700,000. 
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West Germany’s steel production, 


GAMA Sees Sales Gains 


Demand for equipment in home construction remains firm. 
Consumers loosen hold on purse strings as confidence re- 
turns. Gas appliance prospects grow brighter 


“NEXT YEAR” begins now for the 
gas appliance industry. Manufac- 
turers, who complained in the 
spring that many potential cus- 
tomers were deferring purchases un- 
til 1959, now say people are start- 
ing to buy. Sales are expected to 
increase gradually in the last half 
of 1958 and throughout 1959. 


Edward R. Martin, director of 
marketing and research, Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association, 
New York, predicts that sales in 
most appliance and equipment cate- 
gories in the second half of this 
year will top the corresponding 1957 
period. GAMA thinks 1959 will 
be even better. 


Sales Stimulus—A GAMA  sur- 
vey cites three reasons for improve- 


ment: 1. Consumers are more con- 
fident as the economic picture 
brightens. 2. Housing construction 


continues at a high level. 3. Gas 
utilities are expanding. 

Consumer psychology played a 
leading role in curtailing appliance 
sales in the first half of 1958, 
GAMA opines. Demand for space 


heating and water heating equip- 
ment in new construction or for non- 
deferrable replacements held firm. 


Source: Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association Inc. 
*Estimated. 


Many potential buyers of ranges, 
refrigerators, and dryers delayed 
their purchases. As a result, water 
heater sales rose 0.2 per cent be- 
tween the first half of 1957 and the 
same period of 1958, while ship- 
ments of domestic ranges slipped 
I] per cent. 

Outlook for 1959—Producers pre- 
dict that sales of heating equipment 
will continue to rise in the last 
half of this year and in 1959. They 
believe that sales of automatic water 
heaters in the second half of this 
year will be 12.1 per cent above the 
last six months of 1957, and pur- 
chases next year will be 2 per cent 
above 1958 levels. Producers of 
central heating equipment look for 
a 2.8 per cent gain in the last 
half of this year and a 7.6 per cent 
rise in 1959. 

Appliance manufacturers think 
the average buyer’s growing op- 
timism will pay off in improving 
sales for them next year. After 
an expected 9.3 per cent dip this 
year, domestic range producers 
think sales will climb 1.9 per cent 
in 1959. There'll be a turnabout 
in clothes dryer sales, too. Sup- 
pliers predict a gain of 12 per cent 
next year. 


The only fuel that’s 
sure fo give you all 3 I 


BITUMINOUS COALS Fon eyeRY PURPOSE 


Ask our Man! BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD, BALTIMORE 1, MD. Phone LExington 9-0400 
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President L. L. Colbert is highly optimistic as . . . 


Chrysler Swivels into 195 


HOW WILL reorganization help 


Chrysler next year? ‘This is one 
question newsmen were asking at 
the firm’s 1959 model preview in 
Miami, Fla. The answer seems to 
be that revamping of Chrysler’s staff 
and facilities has put it in good 
enough shape so that penetration 
of the 1959 market will be at least 
as good as this year’s. 

Company executives can’t com- 
ment officially, but several have 
privately indicated this will keep 
the company on a firm financial 
basis and enable it to move into 
the 1960 market with a compietely 
redesigned car that the company 
hopes will again capture 20 per cent 
of the market. 

Background—A look at Chrys- 
ler’s accomplishments this year re- 
veals what the company has done 
to build a corporate structure that 


will give it the best possible return 
on its production and marketing in- 
vestments. 

Chrysler entered the year after 
a banner 1957 when the Forward 
Look set an industry trend and cap- 
tured almost 20 per cent of that 
year’s sales. But relatively un- 
changed styling plus the recession 
have caused this year’s registrations 
to slip drastically. At the end of 
six months, Chrysler reported a $25 
million net loss and its net earnings 
per share are likely to drop to the 
low levels of 1954 ($2.13) and 1956 
($2.29). Per share net earnings in 
1957 were $13.75. 

Production figures (above) are 
an indication of what’s happened 
to Chrysler this year. Best indus- 
try guesses place the company’s 
1958 sales at 12 to 14 per cent of 
the total domestic market (expect- 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


ed to hit about 4.3 million cars). 
As L. L. Colbert, Chrysler’s presi- 
dent, puts it: “We don’t want to 
see any more years like this one!” 

The Buildup—To avoid further 
catastrophe (and because financiers 
demanded it), the company rebuilt 
its corporate structure. First moves 
were announced this spring when 
top management divested car di- 
visions of staff responsibilities. Man- 
ufacturing, product planning, and 
marketing functions are now under 
the direct control of three central 
staff groups. 

Production facilities have been 
consolidated. Chrysler cars and 
De Soto’s top two lines will be built 
in one plant. Imperial has its own 
body and assembly plant, and 
Plymouth assembly facilities have 
been revamped. De Soto Firesweep 
and Dodge will be built in the same 
plant. Mr. Colbert says Plymouth’s 
St. Louis assembly plant will be 
ready for 1960. It will turn out 
960 cars daily on a two-shift basis. 

All engine output has been com- 
bined in Chrysler’s Mound Road 
(Detroit) and Trenton, Mich., 
plants. The car divisions will make 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited.) 
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The 1959 Buick LeSabre has a 123-in. wheel base and features the flat roof line 


most of their own stamped parts in 
respective manufacturing and as- 
sembly facilities. The rest are be- 
ing produced in Chrysler’s Twins- 
burg, Ohio, stamping plant. 

Recent Improvements—The com- 
pany strengthened quality control 
last month by establishing separate 
offices for that function for the 
manufacturing staff and the auto- 
motive manufacturing group. In 
addition, divisional purchasing re- 
sponsibilities have been centered 
within the corporate purchasing de- 
partment. 

Suppliers will want to know that 
S. M. Baltzly is director of supplier 
relations. W. G. Embury buys non- 
production materials and F. O. Dut- 
ton body parts. J. C. Poyner is raw 
materials purchasing agent. D. L. 
Shakotko buys paint and trim and 
J. W. Snyder is in charge of chassis 
parts procurement. 

A few weeks ago, the company 
announced the formation of an 
Electrical Equipment Div., Indian- 
apolis, which will make distribu- 
tors, starter motors, generators, and 
voltage regulators after Jan. 1. Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
will continue to supply at least half 
of Chrysler’s electrical parts. 

Savings — Mr. Colbert reports 
Chrysler has spent $85 million on 
plant and equipment changes this 
year. Last year, it spent $96 mil- 
lion. In 1956, these expenditures 
totaled $125 million. 

As a result of this rejuvenation, 
Chrysler has been able to reduce 
its salaried personnel by about 25 
per cent and company officials in- 
dicate that the firm should be able 
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to substantially cut administrative, 
engineering, selling, and general ex- 
pense costs which totaled $276 mil- 
lion last year. Mr. Colbert foresees 
the 1959 market at 5.5 million to 
6 million sales, including 400,000 
imports. He doesn’t say what share 
his company is after, but autodom 
seems to be of the opinion that 12 
to 14 per cent is a realistic goal. 

Outlook—Success next year will 
depend on how the public, just 
starting to regain confidence, re- 
ceives the cars. Full details of the 
1959 line have been shrouded until 
the cars are publicly introduced. 
De Soto debuts Sept. 23 and the 
other lines will appear between Oct. 
1 and 10. Prices will be announced 
then. 

The company reports that over 
half of the parts used in the lines 
have been changed, although the 
cars appear relatively unchanged in 
silhouette. | Among the new fea- 
tures will be swivel seats, pushbut- 
ton heaters and air conditioning, an 
air leveling system for the rear 
wheels, and an electronically operat- 
ed rear view mirror that automat- 
ically moves to deflect headlight 
beams coming from behind. 

To Be Competitive—Chrysler will 
introduce a metallic enamel with 
an epoxy instead of an alkyd resin 
primer to promote longer paint life. 
Ford will offer a similar paint and 
General Motors lines will have an 
acrylic lacquer. 

On All Fronts — Referring to 
smaller cars, Mr. Colbert points out 
that Chrysler’s acquisition of 15.2 
per cent of Simca stock will give 
the company a strong introduction 


into the world market which he be- 
lieves will reach 6 million to 7 mil- 
lion cars annually by 1965. For 
domestic consumption, Chrysler has 
developed a separate sales and serv- 
ice organization for Simca and will 
increase its dealers from 600 to 
about 1000. Byron J. Nichols, 
Chrysler’s group vice president-au- 
tomotive sales, says the company is 
looking for 15 per cent of the 400,- 
000-unit import market next year. 

Mr. Colbert confirms the com- 
pany is working on its own small 
car, but says it won’t go into pro- 
duction until Chrysler is sure the 
domestic market will support sevy- 
eral small car manufacturers. 


Nance Leaves Ford 


James J. Nance, 57, has resigned 
as vice president and general man- 
ager of the M-E-L Div., Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich. His place 
has been taken by Ben D. Mills, 
former head of the Lincoln Div. 
and most recently assistant gen- 
eral manager of M-E-L. Walker A. 
Williams, former vice president of 
sales and advertising, has been 
given Mr. Mills’ old job. 

The move is no surprise to auto- 
dom which has viewed Mr. Nance’s 
broken-field running through the 
industry with interest (see STEEL, 
Mars li, pa00)5 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1958 1957 

Varnuainyaaeereares 489,357 642,090 
February -~.... 392,112 571,098 
Warchieems somes 357,049 578,826 
Tova l veesir reece 316,503 549,239 
May: Sens es 349,474 531,365 
Unereaeey sateen Soro OO 500,271 
ule eee 321,053 495,628 
INUAUGSE coobacce 180,313 524,354 

8 Mo. Total 2,743,216 4,392,871 
September ee aeeore 284,265 
Octobernea ee eee 327,362 
INovember ease 578,601 
December! os: aes ceases 534,714 

Tho talted\e sel eee 6,117,814 
Week Ended 1958 1957 
AUS AMO Sontag coe 65,614 118,864 
Neves IN Soe cece 59,677 117,598 
SUIS Wedges eae eee 25,918 123,130 
Augas Oe e 16,771 118,553 
SeptmOmer ent 13,208} 90,704 
SeptselSacmerar 20,000* 85,816 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
yPreliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


| 1957 


INDEX 


(1947-1949 =100) 
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AGO 


*Week ended Sept. 6. 
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Steel, Autos Lead Production Comeback 


STEELMAKERS are taking the 
lead in the post-Labor Day recovery. 
If the rest of metalworking follows, 
the fourth quarter is going to be 
the best three-month period since 
the recession started. 

Output of steel for ingots and 
castings for the week ended Sept. 
14 was scheduled at about 65 per 
cent of capacity, good for a little 
over 1,751,000 tons. That would 
establish a new weekly high for 
the industry in 1958, a record al- 
most sure to be broken next week. 
This increase in steel output not 
only reflects an improvement in 
metalworking, but it also acts as a 
stimulus to the general economy. 

Worst Is Over — Metalworking 
has come through the summer in 
better condition than most observ- 
ers thought possible last spring. 
New orders for durable goods ad- 
vanced in July for the third consecu- 
tive month, seasonally adjusted, 
and shipments kept pace, according 
to the latest Commerce Depart- 
ment report. Instead of taking ex- 
tended vacations as planned, many 
plant managers recalled workers. 
This trend has continued through 
August and September and will re- 
sult in one of the fastest recoveries 
from a recession in postwar years. 

Labor Day put a dent in STEEL’s 


dex for the week ended Sept. 6 was 
125 (1947-49 = 100), only 7 points 
under the preceding week’s final 
figure. Last year, the correspond- 
ing loss was 10 points. The main 
difference between the two periods 
results from changes in the auto- 
motive segment. In 1957, produc- 
tion was high enough that a day off 


accounted for about 3 points in the 
index. This year, the industry was 
almost shut down by model change- 
overs and wildcat strikes, so a day 
off was negligible as far as it af- 
fected output. 

Reason for Optimism—The auto- 
motive industry will be the big 
factor in this fall’s industrial pic- 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 

Steel Ingot Production (1000 net tons)? 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) 
Bituminous Coal Output (1000 tons) 


Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1l000 bbl) .... 


Construction Volume (ENR—umillions) 


Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) ... 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1000 cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions) * 


Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)? .... 


FINANCE 

Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions) * 

U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions) + 


PRICES 

SreEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® 
Sreet’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
All Commodities? 

Commodities Other than Farm & Foods? 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


1,7641 
11,700+ 

8,3501 

6,870} 
$284.4 
19,194? 


990! 
246 
$31,379 
+3% 


$18.2 
$278.5 
$18.2 
11,800 
$94.3 
$32.9 


246.65 
198.3 
118.7 
125.9 


PRIOR 
WEEK 


1,666 
12,272 
8,105 
6,863 
$397.8 
28,406 


645 

ile, 
$31,249 
ESO 


$19.9 
$278.1 
$23.3 
13,578 
$94.8 
$33.3 


246.65 
198.8 
118.7 
125.9 


2,097 
11,678 
10,030 

6,807 
$314.1 

110,863 


1Preliminary. Weekly capacities, net tons: 1958, 2,699,173; 1957, 
8Federal Reserve Board. ‘4Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 51935-39= 
7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 


*Dates on request. 


industrial production trend line, but pistes 

: : ,559,490. 
it was less than in most recent years. aatnaitie?so—100! 
The preliminary reading of the in- 
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if you buy 


stampings 
.look for the 


PLUS 
beyond 
the PRICE!... 


engineering 
for instance 


Each day, our engineers 
suggest slight changes which 
eliminate higher tooling costs 
or additional operations on 
our customers’ stampings. 


Usually this speeds delivery 
time... another plus which 
alone justifies most differ- 
ences in original quoted prices! 


On your next stamping 
requirement, look for this 
plus beyond the price... 
engineering . . . and let us see 
your prints before you buy! 


A brochure is yours 
for the asking! 


DETROIT STAMPING 
COMPANY 
Established 1915 
359 Midland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


“\4merica’s Leading Job Stamping NAG i celle : 


bok Detroit! 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


1947-49 = 100 


Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assn. 
Charts copyright, 1958, STEEL. 


ture. If there is an industry-wide 
strike, all four of the components of 
the production index will come 
tumbling down. If peace prevails, 
the trend line will cross the 1957 
line for the first time this year. 


Automotive production will start 
adding strength this week as most 
Chrysler Corp. and General Motors 
Corp. divisions up production. 
Chevrolet Div. is scheduled to begin 
09 model output today (Sept. 15). 
(When the division phased out in 
August, the index lost 4 points.) 
Higher demand for steel will push 
operating rates close to 75 per cent 
within a short time. As both steel 
and auto output increase, greater 
consumption of electricity will tend 
to offset reduced demand for air 
conditioning. A healthy auto in- 
dustry will stimulate shipments of 
parts and finished cars, and rising 
steel demand will push ore and 
coke rail shipments. 


Outlook—Unless the autoworkers 
walk out, look for the 1958 high 
point (an index reading of 139) 
to be eclipsed later this month. 


Bank Predicts Fall Gains 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York also feels that autumn pros- 
pects are favorable, as long as auto 


GRAY IRON CASTINGS BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


J F MA MES So ADS (Onna 


Shipments 


Unfilled Orders* 
1958 


Jan. 

Feb. 

IVE SUK er cecal atte 
IN H6ad 
WER (6B o 
JING Baers 
Abbe Sean 
Ag iets: 
Sept. 

OCU ene 
INOVa) cusses 
Dec. 
Total 


*For sale. U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


production continues. The bank 
bases its forecast on an encouraging 
pattern of steel production and con- 
struction activity in July and Au- 
gust and prospects for an upturn 
in retail trade in fall months. 


Sparking possibilities of such a 
pickup is the steady gain in per- 
sonal income. This rose in July 
for the fifth consecutive month. De- 
partment store sales in July and 
August surpassed year-ago volume, 
but high-priced durable goods 
moved slowly. 


Labor Department estimates of 
nonfarm employment show that the 
average worker will have enough 
money to lift durable goods sales in 
the remainder of this year—if he 
chooses to spend it. The number 
of nonfarm workers showed a 
smaller decline than is normal for 
July. The factory workweek held 
steady. (It normally dips in the 
vacation period.) Average weekly 
earnings of manufacturing workers 
increased to a level 3 per cent above 
one year earlier. 


Building Beats 1957 Pace 


The most recent news from the 
construction industry can be inter- 
preted optimistically for the near 
future, but it may cause some con- 
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MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


1957 


ort 


¢ ~ 
~f a 


Jar Mw AM I ANS OO OUOUN! OO 


Shipments Unfilled Orders* 


1958 1957 1958 1957 
Jan. 62.7 86.0 67.3 93.9 
Web wane 0450 | 78.0 59.0 90.7, 
IMGhE Gone) Gilat | wheal) 54.3 89.4 
APES cas, 00.7, —~ 80.3 47.7 = 83.1 
IMaAViae 45-515 Geo 46.6 79.8 
GUNG weve 5 Ol 9 C216 48.3 76.3 
DULY coteiss Mas 57.7 TE 80.7 
ANE eeieere Aoi 65.4 84.9 
Sept. oaks 62.5 83.4 
Oct era ayers ic eG 83.0 
INGV: Beco dae 67.9 80.1 
Dec. atte 60.4 74.9 
Total crate SOCK. 
*For sale. U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


GEAR SALES INDEX 


1947-49 = 100 


1958 1957 1956 1955 
Jan. 174.5 259.3 245.5 140.9 
Feb. 179.1 239.5 256.2 148.5 
Mar, 173.7 262.4 276.5 172.8 
Apr. 153.2 221.7 264.7 179.8 
May 142.2 263.2 275.6 205.2 
June 173.8 215.9 245.4 193.5 
July 133.3 211.4 286.7 201.7 
Aug. rey ota 225.8 219.5 217.6 
Sept peste 174.9 230.5 246.5 
Oct 207.0 299.8 227.6 
Nov 165.3 216.2 210.4 
Dec 150.8 235.7 245.5 
Avg 216.4 254.4 198.3 


American Gear Mfrs. Assn. 


cern for the long term. The Labor 
Department reports construction 
put in place last month totaled $4.8 
billion, a record monthly high. The 
new figure is 3 per cent higher than 
the totals for both the preceding 
and year-ago months. Both private 
and public building registered sig- 
nificant gains in August. But in- 
dustrial still lags the 1957 period by 
41 per cent. 

But for the first time since the 
construction upturn started in the 
spring, contract awards have eased 
off. The August total compiled by 
Engineering News-Record dropped 
18 per cent from July’s figure. Four 
of the last six weeks have been be- 
low corresponding 1957 levels. The 
drop is due mainly to a cutback in 
federal awards for mass housing. 
Highway awards are still increasing, 
and private construction turned up 
for the second straight month on a 
weekly average basis. But the com- 
posite picture is causing some con- 
cern for the industry if the govern- 
ment should suddenly turn budget 
conscious in this regard. 

Another cause for alarm is rising 
costs. Hikes in lumber, steel, and 
wage prices pushed the EN-R con- 
struction and building indexes to 
record heights in September. The 
government evidently feels that 
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through the first eight months of 
1958, costs had advanced only about 
1 per cent above the year-ago level, 
which accounts for the entire 1958 
gain in dollar value of construction 


put in place. But unless there is 
considerable price shading within 
the industry, fall and winter con- 
struction figures will have to be ex- 
amined more carefully to determine 
the true trend of physical volume. 


Chicago Agents Optimistic 


Purchasing agents in Chicago are 
more optimistic than they have 
been in well over a year. In the 
August report to their association, 
they record the highest figures for 
the last 12 months for inventories, 
employment, production, and back- 
logs. On the other side of the coin 
is a continued rise in costs and a 
decline in profits. The agents, by 
a vote of 6 to 4, favored absorbing 
recent price increases in steel and 
other materials. 


The Business Survey Committee 
of the association points out that 
while business usually drops off 
during August, the current survey 
indicates a reversal of that pattern. 
In the four areas of improvement, 
the trend dates back to April or 
May, with best gains in backlogs. 


iE 
b 


eee TERE 


- COOLIDGE 


balls 


CHROME ALLOY 


AND: 
STAINLESS | 


COOLIDGE CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Ohio Rolls 


Carbon Steel Rolls _—-Flintuff Rolls Forged Steel Rolls i 
Ohioloy Rolls Double-Pour Rolls Chilled lron Rolls 
Ohioloy ‘'K’’ Rolls Denso Iron Rolls 
Nickel Grain Rolls 


Special Iron Rolls | 


Nioloy Rolls 


THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO 


LIMA, OHIO “Plants at Lima and Springfield, Ohio 


LIMA... Unrbually ed the Contes a) ta dtaal 
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ALBERT H. DALL 
Cincinnati Milling Machine post 


Albert H. Dall was appointed 
chief engineer, machine tool di- 
vision, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., Cincinnati. He will co-ordin- 
ate engineering activities of the 
milling machine, grinding machine, 
electrohydraulics, and special ma- 
chine tool divisions. In addition, 
he is responsible for the develop- 
ment research laboratory. 


Michael J. McCaughey was made 
general sales manager, Tuthill 
Pump Co., Chicago. He was re- 
gional sales manager-midwest. 


George J. Fehrenbach was elected 
executive vice president, Speer Car- 
bon Co., St. Marys, Pa. He con- 
tinues as secretary. William A. 
Keating was made treasurer. 


Price Berrien was elected vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, Anti-Cor- 
rosive Metal Products Co. Inc., 
Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y. He 
was works manager of National 


Screw & Mfg. Co. 


Robert B. Algie was appointed Chi- 
cago district sales manager for 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. He 
succeeds I. A. Mlodoch, who retires 
Oct. 1, but will continue as a con- 
sultant. Mr. Algie was assistant 
manager, hot-rolled bar and shape 
division. 


Robert H. Gathman was made gen- 
eral manufacturing manager, Fish- 
er Body Div., General Motors 
Corp., Detroit. He was manager of 
the metal stamping plant in Mans- 
field, Ohio. Mr. Gathman succeeds 
E. J. Hanson, now on special as- 
signments. 
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MICHAEL J. McCAUGHEY 
Tuthill Pump gen. sales mgr. 


Marvin S. Bandoli was elected 
senior vice president, Pendleton 
Tool Industries Inc., Los Angeles. 
He was vice president-marketing. 


Edward Proctor was named general 
manager, Western Rolling Mills, a 
newly acquired division of Yuba 
Consolidated Industries Inc. Form- 
erly located at San Jose, Calif., it 
is being moved to Tempe, Ariz. 
Mr. Proctor has a temporary office 
at Phoenix, Ariz. 


R. A. Schrage was made general 
manager, eastern mill, Hamden, 
Conn., Detroit Steel Corp. Former 
general superintendent, Detroit mill, 
he is succeeded by F. L. Otto. At 
the eastern mill, S. Filimon was 
made general superintendent, suc- 
ceeding J. C. Donnelly, retired; E. 
Burt was made assistant general su- 
perintendent. 


Gladwell W. Davison was appoint- 
ed metallurgist of the Toledo, Ohio, 
plant of National Supply Co. He 
succeeds Robert L. Adams, chief 
metallurgist since 1916, retired. 


A. J. Porta was elected executive 
vice president, Studebaker-Packard 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 


McLain B. Smith, vice president-as- 
sistant general manager, was made 
vice president and general man- 
ager, Data Processing Div., Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., 
New York. He succeeds L. H. La- 
Motte, executive vice president, who 
continues as a member of the cor- 
porate management committee. Gil- 
bert E. Jones becomes assistant gen- 
eral manager of the division. 


MARVIN S. BANDOLI 
Pendleton Tool senior v. p. 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


JOHN H. EIKENBERG 
Revere Copper & Brass post 


John H. Eikenberg, vice president 
in charge of industrial relations 
and assistant general manufactur- 
ing manager of Revere Copper & 
Brass Inc., New York, was _ pro- 
moted to general manufacturing 
manager. He succeeds Louis G. 
Glesmann, former vice president- 
general manufacturing manager, re- 
tired. 


Walter E. Remmers was elected 
president, Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Co. Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. He 
succeeds Charles F. Colbert Jr., who 
continues as chairman. Norris B. 
McFarlane, recently appointed vice 
president, continues in charge of op- 
erations and sales. James A. Bright, 
also recently appointed vice presi- 
dent, continues in charge of engi- 
neering and planning. Luther W. 
Cashdollar was appointed vice pres- 
ident under Mr. McFarlane. Mr. 
Remmers retired as vice president 
of Union Carbide Corp. to become 
president and member of the execu- 
tive committee of Pittsburgh Metal- 
lurgical. 


A. G. Handschumacher was named 
to the new post of corporate direc- 
tor of research and development for 
Rheem Mfg. Co., Downey, Calif. 
He continues as vice president and 
general manager of Rheem’s elec- 
tronics division. 


Frauenthal Div., Kaydon Engineer- 
ing Corp., Muskegon, Mich., ap- 
pointed Richard Couch vice presi- 
dent-sales; W. A. Krampert an as- 
sistant sales manager. 


Mark E. Rasper was made sales 
manager, automotive assemblies, 
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DR. EDWARD E. REYNOLDS 


for Moraine Products Div., General 
Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 


Dr. Edward E. Reynolds was 
named chief metallurgist, alloy re- 
search and development section, 
Brackenridge, Pa., Research Center, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. He 
formerly directed high tempera- 
ture and valve steel research at the 
Watervliet, N. Y., Works, and is 
succeeded by Richard K. Pitler, 
who was supervising metallurgist in 
charge of high temperature alloy 
research. 


Mark M. Frimodig was made man- 
ager of Michigan Chemical Corp.’s 
magnesium oxide plant, now under 
construction at Port St. Joe, Fla. He 
has been in charge of the company’s 
rare earths operations. 


Albert M. Dexter was named di- 
rector of metrology at Pratt & 
Whitney Co. Inc., West Hartford, 
Conn. 


Pressed Steel Tank Co. appointed 
R. P. Ricker Chicago district office 
manager; J. W. Flynn, New York 
district office manager. 


At Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.’s steam 
turbine department, Milwaukee, 
E. S. Evans was made engineer in 
charge of the project section; R. E. 
Ferber, supervisor, production plan- 
ning section. 


Anthony G. Profet was named re- 
search and development engineer, 


Jack Div., Duff-Norton Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ap- 
pointed Robert W. Allen assistant 
superintendent of its Struthers, 
Ohio, merchant mills. 
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RICHARD K. PITLER 
Allegheny Ludlum research and development posts 


Harold E. Nagle was appointed 
manager of the Stamford, Conn., 
plant of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Former works manager, he succeeds 
Hugh J. Mathews, who becomes spe- 
cial assistant to the vice president. 
Mr. Mathews will retire in De- 
cember. Talmadge C. Jones was 
made general superintendent, a new 
post in the Salem, Va., plant. He 
was superintendent of manufac- 
turing planning, and, in addition, 
will direct and co-ordinate all 
manufacturing operations at the 
plant. 


Noel E. Keeler was elected vice 
president-treasurer, Acme Steel Co.., 
Chicago. He replaces Thornton A. 
Rand, retired. 


G. J. Williams succeeds Donald L. 
Gibb as sales manager of Dow 
Chemical Co.’s plastics department, 
Midland, Mich. Mr. Gibb will serve 
as a special consultant with the 
company’s sales department. 


At the Brockport Portable Appli- 
ance plant of General Electric Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., John A. Berges 
was made manager of quality con- 
trol; William A. Schmall, manager 
of engineering. 


Crosby W. Bean was made south- 
western division sales manager, 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products 


Inc., subsidiary of Armco Steel 
Corp. He is at Houston. 
J. Dan Malone was appointed 


general sales manager, Enterprise 
Co., Columbiana, Ohio. He was 
chief executive with H. B. Smith 
Machine Co. 


Tubesales, Los Angeles, promoted 
William C. Tagmyer to the new 


HAROLD E. NAGLE 


TALMADGE C. JONES 
Yale & Towne plant operating posts 


post of sales manager. He was 
northern California agent for the 
company, and is replaced by S. H. 
Spinali. 


Eugene Fioramonti was made west- 
ern regional sales manager, Los 
Angeles, for Narda_ Ultrasonics 
Corp. 


Robert W. Titgemeyer was named 
Los Angeles branch manager for 
Carpenter Steel Co. 


F. J. McConnelly was appointed 
director of research and engineering 
at Western States Steel Corp., 
Brawley, Calif. 


Arthur C. Tharp was appointed 
midwest regional sales manager, 
mechanical goods division, United 
States Rubber Co. 


Alexander C. Forrest was appointed 
superintendent of the electric fur- 
nace melting department at the Los 
Angeles plant of Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. 


Thomas S. McCrory was appointed 
west coast regional manager of 
Wheelabrator Corp. He is in Los 
Angeles. 


Arthur L. Kenn was made consum- 
er products marketing manager, 
Alkaline Battery Div., Gulton In- 
dustries Inc., Metuchen, N. J. 


Kenneth T. Walden was appointed 
to head the Retaining Ring Div. of 
Ramsey Corp., St. Louis. His duties 
include co-ordination of sales, ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, and mar- 
ket planning. 


John D. Leslie was made assistant 
district sales manager, New York, 
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Charter Bus Service 
Protects Your Men 


Safe, sure and economical service 
from your plant to the show and 
return. Buses available for small 
or large groups. Ask for details. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEERS 


1010 Empire Building ° Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Latest 
technical advances 
vital to tomorrow’s 

steel industry 


The combination of intensive technical sessions 
and the most complete range of exhibits and 
demonstrations ever shown... all in one trip 
. . . will help steel producing men keep pace 
with latest scientific developments. You can 
‘‘Hear-and-See’’ the newest in research, 
processes, machinery, materials handling 
equipment, electronics and quality control, 
automation, ultra-sonics, supplies and services. 


NO ADMISSION FEE * NO REGISTRATION CHARGE 


PREPARE 
YOUR MEN 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 
CHANGES 


BOTH in one trip 
1958 


IRON & STEEL EXPOSITION 
AND 1958 
IRON & STEEL CONVENTION 


CLEVELAND AUDITORIUM SEPT. 23-26 


ROBERT J. JACOBS 
Black-Clawson v. p. 


HOWARD S. GLEASON 
Stromberg-Carlson plant mgr. 


for Haynes Stellite Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp. 


Howard S. Gleason was made man- 
ager of Stromberg-Carlson’s elec- 
tronic control systems plant in Los 
Angeles. He continues as assistant 
general manager, electronics divi- 
sion, for Stromberg-Carlson, a di- 
vision of General Dynamics Corp. 


Gilbert M. Long was appointed 
general sales manager, Wheeling 
Corrugating Co., subsidiary of 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


C. Arthur Foote was made manager 
of Edgcomb Steel of New England 
Inc.’s new metal service center 
warehouse in Woonsocket Indus- 
trial Park, Slatersville, R. I. 


William W. Henderson was elected 
vice president-sales, Robinson Ven- 
tilating Co., Zelienople, Pa. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, named E. T. Walton man- 
ager-customer technical — services; 
James A. Kearney, manager-materi- 
als and processes. 
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HERBERT H. LYON 
Dow manager-Madison Div. 


GILBERT M. LONG 
Wheeling Corrugating sales 


JOHN C. ZUK 
Superior Steel p. a. 


ROBERT P. HINDMAN 
Armco plant gen. supt. 


Robert P. Hindman, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the Butler, 
Pa., Works, Armco Steel Corp., was 
promoted to general superintendent 
of the plant. He will succeed E. T. 
Mitchell, who retires Oct. 1. 


Frank G. Gregory was made assist- 
ant superintendent, open hearth di- 
vision, Lackawanna, N. Y., plant, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Edward I. 
Lorenzi was made superintendent 
of No. 1 open hearth to succeed 
Mr. Gregory. 


Clarence L. Krueger was made gen- 
eral superintendent, S. B. Whistler 
& Sons Inc., Buffalo. He succeeds 
the late George Besch. Mr. Krueger 
was with the Stromberg-Carlson 
Electronic Center in Rochester, N. Y. 


Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
central engineering division, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., appointed Francis T. 
Greenup manager of engineering 
services and manager of the Alectra 
department; George M. Slocomb, 
assistant chief development engi- 
neer; E. James Penrose, administra- 
tive manager. 


Robert J. Jacobs was elected vice 
president of Black-Clawson Co., 
New York. He is general manager, 
Dilts Div., Fulton, N. Y. 


Dow Chemical Co. promoted 
Herbert H. Lyon from controller 
to manager of its Madison, IIl., 
division. He succeeds Hubert Frue- 
hauf, recently named manager of 
Dow’s new magnesium products de- 
partment. Assistant division man- 
agers for the Madison division are: 
Gerhard Ansel, former technical di- 
rector; Clare S. Harris, former pro- 
duction manager; Frank C. Mans- 
field, former assistant to the divi- 
sion manager. 


John C. Zuk was appointed pur- 
chasing agent for Superior Steel 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co., Car- 
negie, Pa. He was assistant pur- 
chasing agent. 


Edward A. Malling was made vice 
president - marketing, Flexonics 
Corp., Maywood, Ill. He was man- 
ager of marketing for General Elec- 
tric Co.’s specialty electronic com- 
ponents department. 


Moe Wind was made assistant sales 
manager, Polytechnic Research & 


Development Co. Inc., Brooklyn, 
Nee 


Robert Zufra, comptroller for Na- 
tional Metal Abrasive Co., Cleve- 
land, was promoted to assistant 
treasurer. 


Kenneth P. House was appointed 
manager, tubular sales division, 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 


W. Va. He succeeds O. I. Strick- 
land, retired. 


Kenneth R. Waltz was made chief 
engineer of George L. Nankervis 
Co., Detroit. He was assistant sales 
manager. 


Philip E. Mitchell was appointed 
industrial sales engineer, Cleveland, 
for De Laval Separator Co. 


O BAU eUcAIR LE. Sia 


George A. Borchik, 60, general 
manager, Jordon Electric Products 
Div., Cleveland, Electric Storage 
Battery Co., died Sept. 2. 


Arthur F. Bowers, 79, president, In- 
dustrial Heating & Engineering Co., 
Milwaukee, died Aug. 29. 
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Japan To Get Mill 


Mesta builds automatic rolling 
equipment; it will be controlled 
by Westinghouse Prodac system 


MESTA Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
is building an automatic rolling mill 
for the Mizue Works of Nippon 
Kokan K.K. near Tokyo. 

The semicontinuous hot strip mill 
will include a 4-high universal re- 
versing roughing mill controlled by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s Pro- 
dac (programmed digital automat- 
ic control) system. , It will enable 
the mill to perform a complete roll- 
ing schedule in accordance with in- 
formation punched on a single IBM 
card. 

Any rolling schedule up to nine 
passes may be preselected, with ad- 
justments for horizontal and edger 
rolls and mill reversals controlled 
automatically. When desired, the 
mill can be manually operated. 

Mesta is also furnishing a 2-high 
scale breaker, rotary drop shear, 
scale breaking pinch rolls, five 68- 
in. 4-high hot mill finishing stands, 
two hot strip downcoilers with 
double coil transfers, descaling sys- 
tems, and lubrication systems. 


Bearing Firm Expanding 


Miniature Precision Bearings Inc., 
Keene, N. H., has completed a 
$300,000 addition to its production 
facilities. Horace D. Gilbert, MPB 
president, says the 25,000 sq ft ad- 
dition increases the firm’s manufac- 
turing space by 50 per cent. MPB 
is also constructing a new plant in 
Lebanon, N. H., for its Split Ball- 
bearing Div. 


Firm To Build Locomotives 


Rogers Bros. Corp., Albion, Pa., 
has entered the industrial locomo- 
tive field. Initially, the company will 
design and manufacture diesel-hy- 
draulic and diesel-electric locomo- 
tives in 5 to 40-ton sizes for track 
gages from 21 to 56.0 in. 


Lab Facilities Consolidated 


Duquesne Works, U. S. Steel 
Corp., Duquesne, Pa., has opened a 
new metallurgical testing labora- 
tory, says J. W. Price Jr., plant 
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general superintendent. 

The laboratory, conducting tests 
on alloy, stainless, and special car- 
bon steels, is a consolidation of test- 
ing facilities formerly scattered 
throughout the Duquesne Works. 
Units include process control, con- 
trol laboratory, inspection, and re- 
search and development. 


Forging Facilities Growing 


United States Steel’s Homestead 
District Works, Homestead, Pa., is 
expanding its forging production fa- 
cilities, says Robert W. Graham, 
plant general superintendent. 


The project involves the installa- 
tion of seven vertical heat treating 
furnaces, a car bottom furnace, and 
three large turning and_ boring 
lathes. The furnaces will be housed 
in a building under construction. 


Completion of the facilities, which 
are part of U. S. Steel’s Pittsburgh 
District modernization and expan- 
sion program, is scheduled for April, 


1959: 


Vulcan Ups Capacity 


Vulcan Mold & Iron Co., La- 
trobe, Pa., has completed a_ two- 
year, $500,000, expansion program 
which raises productive capacity to 
185,000 tons a year—a 40,000-ton 
increase. The major portion of the 
expansion is at Vulcan’s Lansing, 
Ill., plant. Projects at the Latrobe 
plant had two primary objectives: 
To improve efficiency and prepare 
the firm for further growth. 


Vee Bee Adds Lines 


Vee Bee Mfg. Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., has begun producing boring 
bars and cutters. The line includes 
heat treated, high alloy steel bars, 
and cutters which are interchange- 
able without removing the bar from 
the machine. Rough and _ finish 
boring and combination tools are 
also included. 


Chicago Iron Firm Expands 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chi- 


cago, is enlarging its facilities at 
Greenville, Pa., and Salt Lake City, 
Utah. A structural fabrication build- 
ing and two open crane runways 
will be built at Greenville. The Salt 
Lake City facilities will get a build- 
(Please turn to Page 134) 


that's MINIATURIZATION! 


We produce precision turned nuts 
for all types of “miniaturized” 
equipment. For example 

., the nuts shown above are iden- 
tical in type and accuracy. The 
miniature size, measuring 1/8 x 
3/64”, weighs only 0.11 lbs. per 
thousand. The conventional nut is 
1-1/16 x 21/32” and weighs 110 
Ibs. per M. This 1000-to-1 ratio is 
typical of our versatility. 
When your fastening problems in- 
volve small nuts... or if you’re 
| looking for better price, quality 
and delivery ... let Fischer quote 
your next order. 


FOR PRECISION BRASS 
AND ALUMINUM NUTS 

... STANDARD, 
SPECIAL OR MINIATURE 
... SPECIFY FISCHER! 


there’s no premium 
for precision 
at 


SPECIAL MFG. CO. 
CINCINNATI, 
\ sD és, 


‘NcE 19° 


/ SPECIAL MFG. CO. 


FISCHER SPECIAL MFG. CO. 
476 Morgan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


Please send your new 20-page 
CATALOG FS-1000 containing com- "stirred 
plete specifications on brass and aluminum nuts. 


Title 
Company. 
! Street 
| City. Zone. State. 


when ONE THOUSAND 


How 
Warren Pouyer 
cut grinding 


ones 


+ 


Six years as a tool and die maker gave Bay 
State’s Warren Pouyer a basic knowledge 
of precise metal working problems that 
many an ‘‘expert’’ would envy. For the last 
nine years, he has specialized in abrasives 
and has gained a tremendously wide knowl- 
edge of grinding methods and materials. 
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Too many wheels were being used up too fast. 
That was the basic problem in the spring eye 
grinding operation at Moog Industries, St. Louis, 
Mo. A leading manufacturer of truck, trailer and 
automobile springs, Moog makes a complete line 
of front-end, chassis parts... and in this highly 
competitive business, keeping grinding costs 
down is vitally important. 


So they called in Warren Pouyer of Bay State 
distributor Mill Supply & Machinery Company 
and he spotted the trouble right off the bat: disc 
grinding wheels of a specification that looked as 
if it ought to be right but wasn’t. Pouyer spec- 
ified the proper Bay State wheel using a semi- 
friable type of aluminum oxide with a unique 
combination of grit sizes. Production increased 


Moog operator gets heavy, rapid stock removal using Bay State wheel to grind eye of automobile spring leaf. 


costs 1/3 at Moog: Industries 


33% per wheel without loss of operation speed. 


Since then, the Bay State wheel has been com- 
petitively tested over and over again and it has 
come out on top every time...a tribute to 
Warren Pouyer’s ability to specify exactly the 
right wheel, in this case the first time, and to 
Bay State’s ability to reproduce a given spec 
exactly and consistently. 


Warren Pouyer doesn’t solve all his grinding 
problems as quickly as this. Like all Bay State 
representatives, he’s trained to study every prob- 
lem thoroughly. And whether a particular 
problem has a simple solution or a tricky one, 
you can be sure your Bay State man will stick to it 
until he works out a practical, economical answer. 
Better grinding at lower cost —that is his business. 


BAY STATE 
ABRASIVES 


Bay State Abrasive Products Co., Westboro, Massachusetts. 
In Canada: Bay State Abrasive Products Co., (Canada) Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
Branch Offices: Bristol, Conn., Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh. Distributors: All principal cities. 
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correct 
to specs 


Chemistry determination is one of 
more than 45 critical Quality Controls 
used during production of your 

order for PACIFIC Mechanical and 
Pressure Tubing—your assurance 
that it is Correct to Specs! 

Subjected to corrosive action of 
chemicals, elevated temperatures, 
extreme working pressures or 
structural abuses, PACIFIC Tubing 

mS é meets the challenge through 
gE? dimensional and chemical accuracy 


“Tt Fe ,.. available promptly in straight 
“s lengths up to 58’, 


Cold Drawn Carbon, Alloy 
and Stainless Steel Seamless and 
STEEL TUBES 
FOR INDUSTRY Welded Tubing. Special Shapes and 
Available Bi-Metals. Engineering assistance 
without charge 
available for your special problems 


Ask for our 
16mm movie 


AMERICAN STEE 


(poms 
sty 


WAREHOUSE ASSN 


% 


5710 Smith 
Western Repre 
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(Concluded from Page 131) 
ing equipped with five-ton cranes, 
for fabrication of small details parts, 
fittings, accessories, and structural 
steel. 


Adjusts Carbide Pricing 


Firth Sterling Inc., Pittsburgh, 
established a new pricing system on 
its tungsten carbide tips, tools, and 
inserts, effective Sept. 15. Some 
prices are lower, some higher. The 
prices are listed in a new catalog 
released today. 


GM Lab Has New Unit 


General Motors Research Labora- 
tories, General Motors Corp., War- 
ren, Mich., has formed an _ Elec- 
tronics-Instrumentation Dept., says 
Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, Research 
Laboratories head. The department 
will service the 15,000 instruments 
in the labs and assist in basic engi- 


neering research. The department 
will be headed by Albert F. Welch. 


Fabricating Shop Planned 


New North Point Co. Inc., Bal- 
timore County, Md., plans to build 
a one story, 5000 sq ft steel fabri- 
cating shop, says Oscar Meyer, 
president. 


GE Lamp Consolidates 


General Electric Lamp Div., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Cleveland, has 
consolidated its Lamp Leads and 
Bases Dept. with the Lamp Wire 
and Phosphors Dept. It is called 
Lamp Metals and Components 
Dept. Comprising nine manufac- 
turing facilities, the new department 
will be headed by Robert F. John- 


son. 


Lyon Begins Deskmaking 


Lyon Metal Products Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., is entering the desk field. The 
new line of office desks and tables 
will be sold through Lyon’s regular 
dealers. Features: All-welded con- 
struction and stainless steel trim. 


Firm Discontinues Foundry 


Baker Perkins Inc, Saginaw, 
Mich., will halt its captive foundry 
operations Sept. 30. The company 
has reduced the use of cast iron 


STEEL 


{t's new! 


This precision furnace is the most versatile in 
the history of heat treating. It can be used 
interchangeably for controlled case carburizing, 
carbonitriding, homogeneous carburizing, carbon 
restoration, or hardening. 

The unique combination of Microcarb atmos- 
phere control, Speedomax® temperature control 
and the controlled quench, makes possible signifi- 
cant quality improvements in production heat 
treating. New, efficient, L-O voltage radiant tube 
heaters are rugged, requiring minimum mainte- 
nance—are not subject to failures from carbon 
deposits when the furnace is used for carboni- 
triding without Microcarb control. 


In many instances the Tricarb method has 
proved a practical solution to lower production 
costs ... higher quality . . . more process auto- 

The L&N Tricarb method mation ... elimination of rejects and spoilage. In 

others it makes thoroughly practical the handling 

= of many previously impossible or difficult heat 

with controlled atmosphere state treatments on a reproducible, production basis. 

Folder T-620(17) explains the Tricarb Method. 
Write us at 4957 Stenton Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 

temperature ... quench 


NORTHRUP 


Automatic Controls « Furnaces 


Instruments 


When small cams for electrical instruments are 
carburized in this Tricarb furnace, 6¢ per piece is 
saved on subsequent buffing operations because 
work comes from the furnace so clean. 


COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC BRONZE 
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You get greater strength... with 


SHENANGO CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS 


Downtime, rejects, heavy maintenance costs and too-frequent 
replacements can be cut down appreciably by the use of Shenango 
extra-strong centrifugal castings. 

They provide a finer, pressure-dense grain . . . with all the 
weakening defects eliminated, such as blowholes and sand 
inclusions. 

Though built to stand the most rugged service, each Shenan- 
go casting is precisely-dimensioned to your exacting require- 
ments. Whether you need rolls, bearings, bushings, mandrels, 
sleeves, liners, or any other essentially symmetrical part... 
specify Shenango for greater strength, greater wear-resistance, 
greater lasting power and greater savings, year after year. 

Informative bulletins are yours for the asking. Write to: 
Centrifugally Cast Products Division, The Shenango Furnace 
Company, Dover, Ohio, 


\ 


MONEL METAL + NI-RESIST +» MEEHANITE® METAL +. ALLOY IRONS 


CENTRIFUGAL 
CASTINGS 


S + ALUMINUM AND MANGANESE BRONZES 


in its own products and has fewer 
demands from outside sources, says 
E. A. Turner, executive vice presi- 
dent. Foundry equipment will be 
sold and the space will be converted 
to manufacturing activities of Peter- 
sen Oven Co., Franklin, IIl., which 
recently merged with Baker Perkins. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Foundrymen’s Society 
has elected William D. McMillan, 
active national director. He is su- 
pervisor of metallurgy, McCormick 
Works, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago. 


American Zinc Institute Inc. has 
appointed Dr. Schrade F. Radtke as 
director of the research program 
sponsored by lead and zinc produc- 
ers throughout the world. Dr. 
Radtke, former director of the met- 
allurgical research laboratories of 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Va., will develop plans governing 
research projects of allied groups. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Gabriel Co., Cleveland, a_pro- 
ducer of automotive, communica- 
tion, and aircraft products, proposes 
to acquire Talco Engineering Corp., 
Mesa, Ariz., a producer of rocket 
and missile devices. John R. Briggs, 
Gabriel’s president, and Franz G. 
Talley, Talco president, say the 
move has yet to be ratified by stock- 
holders. 


Controls Co. of America, Schiller 
Park, Ill., will change the name of 
its newly acquired Redmond Mo- 
tors of Canada to Redmond Electric 
Motors of Canada Ltd. Redmond’s 
new president is James W. Tweedy, 
vice president of the parent com- 
pany. 

Daystrom Inc., Murray Hill, N. J., 
bought Industrial Gauges Corp., 
West Englewood, N. J., and related 
patents owned by Charles B. Zim- 
mer, president. Industrial, a pio- 
neer in the manufacture of non- 
contact gages which use infrared, 
x-rays, or visible light, will become 
the Industrial Gauges Dept. of 


STEEL 


Daystrom-Weston Industrial Div., 
under Thomas A. Allinson, division 
president. 


NEW PLANTS 


Ceco Steel Products Co., Chicago, 
will build an $11-million steel bar 
mill at Lemont, Ill. The plant will 
be operated by a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Lemont Mfg. Corp. 


Griffin Wheel Co., American 
Steel Foundries subsidiary, Kansas 
City, Kans., has. opened a steel rail- 
way wheel plant at Muncie, Kans. 
The 360,000 sq ft plant has two 11- 
ton electric furnaces and is expect- 
ed to be in full production by Jan. 1. 
Harry A. Brown, formerly superin- 
tendent of Griffin’s Kansas City 
iron wheel plant, will manage the 
new facility. 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has 
broken ground for its Madison, 
Ind., plant. The Madison facility 
(a 115,000 sq ft main plant and a 
20,000 sq ft sheet metal warehouse) 
will make Chain Belt’s Rex line of 
concrete road paving and finishing 
machinery. Production is scheduled 
to begin early in 1959. 


Soule Steel Co., San Francisco, 
will construct a steel rolling mill at 
Dominguez, Calif., near Los An- 
geles. Its capacity: 36,000 ingot 
tons a year. Completion is sched- 


uled for fall, 1959. 


Linde Co., a division of Union 
Carbide Corp., has put a new oxy- 
gen-producing plant into operation 
at U. S. Steel Corp.’s Gary, Ind., 
Works. The unit will produce 94 
million cu ft of oxygen a month. 


gy 


Mannesmann - Meer Engineering 
& Construction Co. Inc., Easton, 
Pa., has moved its offices to 755 
Wick Ave., Youngstown, and has 
changed its name to Mannesmann- 
Meer Inc. The president’s office 
was moved to Canada House, 680 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


Valley Plating Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, will move to 109 S. Belve- 


(Please turn to Page 142) 
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WRITE for bulletin 
describing 
Edgewater Rings 


reduce machining time 
save critical materials 
assure dependable uniformity 


SECURITY pretty well sums up the reasons 
why ring users specify EDGEWATER. High 
quality means security in the application. 
Accurate forming to close tolerances provides 
security from excessive machining costs. 
Prompt deliveries of a wide variety of ring 
sections and sizes spells security from ex- 
pensive delays. 


Edgewater Steel Company 


P, O. Box 478 ¢ Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


Wherever industry needs heat... 


You’ll find LINOBERG equipment 


just right for the specific job 


Automatic Carbonitriding Fur- 
naces: Automated integral quench 
type (shown) with CORRTHERM 
electric elements. 


Roller Hearth Furnaces: 
Continuous electric type 
(shown) with temperature 
range 1300° to 2100° F. 


Pilot Plant Equipment: At- 
mosphere tube unit (shown) 
for processing work at tem- 
peratures to 2200° F, 


Rotary Hearth Furnaces: 
Doughnut type field-installed 
gas-fired furnace (shown) with 
capacity of 13,000 Ibs. per hour, 


Vertical Type Furnaces: Car- 
burizing and hardening furnace 
(shown) with CORRTHERM elec- 
trical heating elements. 


HF Induction Heating Units: 
Available in 5, 10, 25 and 50 KW 
units. 


Ceramic Kilns: Gas-fired peri- 
odic kiln (shown) with temperature 
range to 3250° F. 


Atmosphere Generators: Hyen 
generator (shown) for endother- 
mic atmospheres. Generators 
for all required atmospheres. 


LIROBERE 
PISNe? 


Tempering Furnaces: Box type Melting and Holding Furnaces: Laboratory Equipment: One- Aluminum Reverberatory Fur- 

Cyclone (shown). Temperature Electric resistance furnace unit box furnace (shown), muffle maces: Twin-chamber melting 

range to 1250° F. (shown) with capacities of 750 or for non-oxidizing atmosphere and holding furnace (shown) with 
Ibs. to 1500 Ibs. {| with temperature range to 3000°F, 45,000 Ibs. capacity. 


Charles Hewitt, President of Day- 


ton, says, ‘‘The Lindberg instal- 
lation has kept our production at 
a consistently high quality level.” 


Work loads are positioned manu- 
ally, but entire furnace operation 
is fully automatic. 


Unique Installation Cuts 
Eteat Treating: Costs and 


Improves Quality at Dayton 


Here is a remarkable set-up for general heat treating now in operation at 
Dayton Forging & Heat Treating Company, Dayton, Ohio. Two integral 
quench atmosphere furnaces, largest of this type ever built by Lindberg, 

and one atmosphere tempering furnace in a “‘three-in-a-row”’ arrangement that 
simplifies transfer operation. Combined with Lindberg Carbotrol and Hyen 
generator, the entire furnace operation is completely automatic, including 
atmosphere control and recording. Planned by Dayton and Lindberg 
engineers, the installation runs around the clock, six days a week, reducing costs 
and producing cleaner end products, brighter job finish, freedom 

from “‘decarb”’ and a consistently higher quality of work. 


This is another example of how Lindberg equipment and Lindberg planning 
can help you find the most effective answer to any problem of applying 
heat to industry. We cover the field, heat treating, melting and holding, 
tempering, brazing, enameling furnaces, ceramic kilns, high frequency units, 
and are in the ideal position to recommend just the type of equipment most 
suitable for your needs. This can be factory built or field-installed in your 
own plant, fuel-fired or electric, whatever is best suited to your production 
processes. Consult your local Lindberg Field Representative (see the classified 
phone book) or get in touch with us direct. Lindberg Engineering Company, 
2441 West Hubbard Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. Los Angeles Plant: Lindberg's “dimple” venice aL 


11937 S. Regentview Avenue, at Downey, California. ant tubes give remarkably trouble- 
free service and function at all 
times at full efficiency. 


Lindberg Carbotrol unit automat- 
ically controls and records ‘‘dew 
point’’ and heating cycles of 
endothermic atmosphere. 


R G heat for industry 
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How about 


FURNACE ROLLERS 
HEAT TREATING TRAYS 
FURNACE SHAFTS 
ANNEALING BELTS 
RETORTS 

TUBING 


Which are 
Heat Resistant 


Corrosion Resistant 


Abrasion Resistant 


When ready to order, how about checking with us here at 
DURALOY? For more than thirty years we have 
specialized in high-alloy castings. In fact, we were 

among the first to produce static castings and the first 

to produce centrifugal castings. We are old hands at 
producing castings alloyed to fit each specific requirement 
and to finish them to any extent desired. 


Melt, castings and finishing are carefully controlled and 
quality tested by our staff of metallurgists, chemists, 
X-ray and gamma-ray technicians. If you would like more 
preliminary information, send for Bulletin No. 3150-G. 


OFFICE AND PLANT: Scottdale, 


EASTERN OFFICE: 12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. we 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 76—4th Street, N.W. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 South Michigan Avenue 

DETROIT OFFICE: 


23906 Woodward Avenue, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 


(Concluded from Page 139) 
dere St., Richmond, Va., where it 
will continue to specialize in 
chrome plating auto parts. 


General Atomic Div., General 
Dynamics Corp., has moved to John 
Jay Hopkins Laboratory for Pure & 
Applied Science at 10955 John Jay 
Hopkins Dr. Its mailing address is 
unchanged: P.O. Box 608, San 
Diego 12, Calif. 


Tubular Service Corp., Spring- 
dale, Pa., has consolidated its Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Wichita, Kans., 
branches. New address: 2900 Gen- 
esee St., Kansas City, Mo. Donald 
A. Levenson is in charge of the new 
unit. 


Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
moved its New York offices and 
plant to larger quarters at 35-42 
Alst St., Long Island City 1, N: Y: 
The company makes a complete 
line of spray painting equipment 
and industrial and commercial cool- 
ing towers. 


Marine & Industrial Engine Div., 
Chrysler Corp., will move its entire 
operation to 12200 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, about Sept. 15. Production 
is expected to be in full swing in 
December. 


oe 
— [g_New ores_ NEW OFFICES 


Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, 
Calif., has opened a sales office at 
Houston. The office (in the Esper- 
son Bldg.) will be headed by Rob- 
ert E. Brown. The Houston area 


was formerly served by Kaiser’s 
Tulsa, Okla., office. 


A. R. Heathcote & Co. Ltd., Shef- 
field, Eng., has established an im- 
porting and sales agency in the 
American Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Eric M. Lipman, former vice presi- 
dent of sales for Cardwell Machine 
Co., has been appointed sole U. S. 
agent for Heathcote’s line of ma- 
chine knives. 


Eutectic Welding Alloys Co. of 
Michigan Inc., Detroit, has opened 
a new warehouse and service cen- 
ter at 416 W. Eight Mile Rd., De- 
troit. It is the Michigan supplier 
for Eutectic’s low temperature weld- 
ing alloys. 
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PER CAPITA 


2,262 ib 


2° STEELMAKING CAPACITY 


A look at the future (Millions of net tons) 


250 


MILLION 
NET TONS 


oe 


PER CAPITA 


2,077 lb 


PER CAPITA 


1, renee Ib 


1,670 Ib 


185. 
1,670 Ib NET TONS 


BASED ON AVERAGE PER CAPITA CAPACITY INCREASE—1949—59 
AND U.S. BUREAU OF CENSUS POPULATION GROWTH 


BASED ON POPULATION GROWTH ONLY, PER CAPITA CAPACITY 


AT PRESENT LEVEL 


i949. —=—«1954 


HOW MUCH steel capacity will be 
needed in 1975? 

If steelmakers are to keep up with 
the projected growth in population 
and the anticipated rise in per 
capita capacity, close to 250 million 
tons will be needed. (See graph 
above.) That’s 109,257,000 tons 
more than they had on Jan. 1, 1958. 

If population were the only vari- 
able in the forecast, the industry 
would need about 185 million tons 
of capacity in 1975. But Roger M. 
Blough, chairman of U. S. Steel 
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1965 


I970 


i975 


A Giant Today, Bigger Tomorrow .. . 


The Steel Industry 


Corp., has stated that he expects 
the per capita use of steel to con- 
tinue growing. 

Best bet for 1975 capacity: Close 
to 200 million tons, based on a 
population of 221.5 million and a 
small growth in per capita capacity. 

Steelmakers’ Opinions — On the 
basis of a STEEL survey of 73 pro- 
ducers of ingot steel, it looks like 
the round of expansion being com- 
pleted this year (the period: 1955 
to Jan. 1, 1959) will account for 
close to 20.5 million tons of capacity. 


Respondents exercised more than 
usual caution in talking about the 
future because they have just been 
through a recession and also face 
the possibility of having about 37 
million tons of excess capacity next 
year. (STEEL looks for production of 
about 110 million tons in 1959.) 
Conservatism was obvious in 
most estimates of what will be 
needed in 1975 to meet normal de- 
mand for steel and have a com- 
fortable margin for any emergen- 
cies. One executive vice president 
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6 Million Tons Finish 1955-58 Steel Expansion 


(Scheduled increase in stee{making capacity for Jan. 1, 1958-Jan. 1, 1959) 


COMPANY 


Acme Steel Co. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Co. 


Granite City Steel Co. 


Inland Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 


LOCATION OF PLANT NET TONS 
Riverdale Station, 450,000 
Chicago 
N. A. N. A. 
West Coast 230,000 
Granite City, Ill. 240,000 
East Chicago, Ind. 500,000 


METHOD FOR INCREASE 


2 oxygen converters 


Enlarging 3 electric 
furnaces 


2 electric furnaces at 
Seattle (176,000 tons); 
other improvements 


Improved operations 


Rebuilding 7 open hearths; 
improved operations 


ee 


3 oxygen converters 


en 


Lone Star Steel Co. 


Lukens Steel Co. 


1 open hearth 


1 electric furnace 


McLouth Steel Corp. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Southern Electric Steel Co. 


United States Steel Corp.* 


TOTAL INCREASE IN STEELMAKING CAPACITY 


N.A.=not available. *STEEL‘s estimate. 


of a small company feels 160 million 
tons should be sufficient. At the 
other extreme, another small pro- 
ducer thinks today’s capacity should 
be doubled (about 280 million tons). 
But most estimates center on 180 
million to 190 million tons. 


When Do We Start?—U. S. Steel 
Corp. officials feel that the industry 
will have to add an average of 3 
million tons a year, which would 
boost capacity to about 192 million 
tons by 1975. The tables above 
indicate that the new capacity 
scheduled for 1958-59 will more 
than meet that requirement. But 
it looks like the next three years 
will fall short of the 3-million-ton 
rate. 

When asked how long they feel 
present capacity will be sufficient to 
meet foreseeable demand, two- 
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2 oxygen converters 
Improved operations 


Improved operations 


a ee 


Fontana, Calif. 1,397,000 
Lone Star, Tex. 140,000 
Coatesville, Pa. 180,000 
Trenton, Mich. 238,000 
Monessen, Pa. 144,000 
ea nae 500,000 
Birmingham 36,000 
Munhall, Pa. 300,000 
South Chicago, UE 1,300,000 
5,655,000 


thirds of the respondents answered: 
Three to five years. Assuming 
there will be some relatively minor 
expansion in the intervening years, 
some major programs should be 
getting underway about 1961 if 
steel shortages are to be avoided in 
the mid-’60s. If the industry waits 
for demand to catch up with supply, 
the next round will not be started 
until 1963 or 1964. 


Keeping Mum—But don’t get the 
impression that steel executives are 
standing pat. Many hint of big 
plans for the mid-’60s, but they 
haven’t programmed them or ar- 
ranged financing this far in ad- 
vance. For instance, one producer 
declares he has a 2-million-ton ex- 
pansion for “sometime in the 1960s, 
whenever demand justifies it.” Only 
one, Armco Steel Corp., Middle- 


1 electric furnace 


Improved operations 
Improved operations 


town, Ohio, publicly mentions a 
major program beyond 1960 (see 
table, Page 151), and details are 
still subject to change on that. 


While the rate of increase in 
steelmaking capacity appears to be 
leveling off temporarily, expansion 
of processing and finishing facilities 
is still going at a good clip. For 
example, U. S. Steel still has 11 
projects to be completed in 1959-60. 
About a half dozen sintering plants 
are still under construction or in 
the planning stage. (None of the 
producers reports plans for more 
blast furnaces. Most steelmen feel 
that steelmaking and finishing fa- 
cilities will be in the best balance 
in years when present programs 
are completed. 

Financing Problems—One of the 
biggest deterrents to expansion ‘is 
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More Steel Capacity Is in the Works 


(Expansion programs to be completed after Jan. 1, 1959) 


COMPANY 


7 


Acme Steel Co. 


Alan Wood Steel Co. 


Armco Steel Corp. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Barium Steel Corp.* 


Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 


Ceco Steel Products Corp. 


Connors Steel Div., H. K. 
Porter Company Inc. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 


Universai-Cyclops Steel Corp. 


PLANNED EXPANSION AFTER 
JAN. 1, 1959 


*When new copacity is installed, present steelmaking facilities will probably be put on standby. 


lack of money. Most producers 
would like to finance new equip- 
ment out of earnings, but they 
claim this is becoming increasingly 
difficult because of unrealistic de- 
preciation policies, rising costs, and 
declining profits. 

The debt of the industry is al- 
ready high (STEEt’s Financial Anal- 
ysis for 1957 showed long term 
debt was $1.7 billion, up 7 per cent 
from the 1956 level). But many say 
they will continue to borrow even 
though it is expensive (U. S. Steel’s 
$300-million loan is costing $12 
million a year), or they'll increase 
equity financing. 

Back to the Present—Some offi- 
cials feel that a good part of the in- 
creased capacity anticipated for Jan. 
1, 1959, has been in place for a year 
or more. Less than half of the re- 
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ported increase in the accompany- 
ing table is the result of new facili- 
ties. One-fourth of the total comes 
from Kaiser Steel Corp. About 
one-third is accounted for by in- 
stallation of oxygen converters. (One 
official feels that this process will 
account for 40 per cent of future 
expansion. ) 


1959 Capacity—The capacity of 
the industry to be reported by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute 
next Jan. | is likely to be close to 
147 million tons. That would be 
an increase of about 6.3 million 
tons over this year’s figure. The 
difference between that and the 
5,655,000-ton figure compiled by 
STEEL can be accounted for this 
way: 1. The figures from three 
major producers are not available 
at this time. For instance, it is 


NET TONS TYPE OF FACILITY COMPLETION DATE 
200,000 Oxygen converters Indefinite 
100,000 Open hearth improvements June, 1960 
900,000 Oxygen converters 1961-64 
100,000 1 electric furnace Third quarter, 1959 
800,000 Oxygen converters Indefinite 
120,000 2 electric furnaces Apr. 1, 1959 
120,000 2 electric furnaces Sept. 15, 1959 
25,000 Modification of present Under study 
electric furnaces 
100,000 1 open hearth Jan. 1, 1960 
11,000 1 electric furnace Feb. 1, 1960 
30,000 1 electric furnace 1959 =a 
2,306,000 


known that Bethlehem Steel Co. is 
enlarging three electric furnaces, but 
details have not been made public. 
2. Further revisions of previously re- 
ported capacities are expected as the 
industry puts more of its new equip- 
ment to the test in the fourth 
cuarter. 

Blast furnace capacity is also 
up. Steelmakers are finding out 
what the furnaces installed in the 
last few years can really do. One 
company says that when it started 
new furnaces a year or so ago, they 
were rated at perhaps 1400 tons 
a day. Now with improved prac- 
tices, it’s getting as much as 2000 
tons a day from some of them. 
“Sweetening” the melt with proc- 
essed ores and increasing the use 
of oxygen in the furnace are men- 
tioned most in this connection. 
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Sources of Iron Ore 


1957 


150 million net tons 
of ore were shipped 


1975 


220 million net tons 
will be required 


New sources must be developed to feed the rapidly growing steel industry . . . 


112,442,375 TONS | 
YIACONITE 4.5% 


121, 000,000 TONS 
YTACONITE 42% 


Y 


37,769,439 TONS 


? 


YZCANADA 374 % 


ma DOMESTIC 
8 | MPORT 


Y 


99,000,000 TONS 
YECANADA 67 % 


A Look at Raw Materials 


HOW MUCH iron ore will be need- 
ed to maintain the steel industry 
from now until 1975? 

It'll take twice the amount used 
in the last two decades, meaning 
that requirements will be in the 
neighborhood of 3 billion gross tons. 

By 1975 steel capacity is expected 
to be around 200 million tons (see 
Page 149). Annual requirements 
will be: At least 220 million tons 
of ore, 160 million of coal, 110 mil- 
lion of scrap, 60 million of lime- 
stone, and huge quantities of air, 
oxygen, and water. 

Ore Outlook—General trends in- 
dicate two significant changes: 1. 
The U. S. will have to increase im- 
ports. 2. Lower grade ore in domes- 
tic mines must be upgraded before 
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it is shipped to the producers. 
Coal Outlook—High grade sources 
are diminishing. But known reserves 
will be ample for at least 700 years. 
Improved techniques are needed to 
get the most from these sources. 
Scrap Outlook—Expanding _pro- 
duction calls for larger supplies. The 
major problems stem from the use 
of alloying elements which contami- 
nate scrap for basic steelmaking. 
Limestone Outlook—Little trouble 
is anticipated. Calcium, its essential 
ingredient, is one of the most plenti- 
ful elements in the earth’s crust. 
Oxygen Outlook—New processes 
are creating an unprecedented de- 
mand for this gas. Uses will multi- 
ply, creating the need for new, 
bigger, and better generating plants. 


Ferroalloy Outlook—Many of the 
world’s best deposits of chromium, 
manganese, molybdenum, titanium, 
tungsten, vanadium, and the minor 
metals are in foreign countries. 
American plants must meet the chal- 
lenge of developing sources that are 
in politically friendly areas. 


fron Ore 


The Past—Blast furnace practice 
has evolved around the use of ore 
containing at least 50 per cent iron. 
But the Mesabi Range, once 
thought to be practically inexhaust- 
ible, is running out of the high 
grade ore. Mills are turning to bene- 
ficiated ores to meet their needs. 

The change is bringing benefits. 


STEEL 


When a premium grade ore is used, 
output can be increased 20 per cent: 
Five blast furnaces produce the same 
tonnage as six and at the same op- 
erating cost. 

A huge expenditure (blast fur- 
naces cost at least $25 million, vs. 
$7.5 million 30 years ago) is saved 
by using the higher grade ores to 
increase production. Elimination of 
the added furnace also saves labor 
costs ($3.11 per hour, plus social 
security, insurance, pensions, and 
supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits). 

What Is Beneficiation?—A large 
portion of the iron ore left is mixed 
with rock, dirt, and other impuri- 
ties. Taconite, for example, is one 
of the hardest rocks known. This 
iron-bearing material contains up to 
25 per cent iron intimately mixed 
with silica and other impurities. 
Beneficiation concentrates the iron 
to 63 per cent of the mixture. 

Beneficiation methods have been 
refined in the last few years. The 
future promises further improve- 
ments and new processes. But many 
problems beg for answers. Example: 
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Finding the best form for the con- 
centrated ore—pellets, nodules, clus- 
ters, or some other type of agglom- 
erate? 

Upgrading is expensive. When the 
Erie Mining Co. reaches an annual 
capacity of 10 million tons, its plant 
will be valued at nearly $350 mil- 
lion ($35 per annual ton). 

Foreign Sources—The high cost 
of developing low grade ores has 
increased interest in foreign sources. 
The U. S. was self-sufficient until 
World War II. Today, Canada is 
the focal point of ore development 
activities. Other sources are being 
developed in Venezuela (U. S. 
Steel), Liberia (Republic), and Peru 
(Utah Construction). 

A host of problems attend the 
opening of foreign mines: Trans- 
portation, quality of the ore, capital 
investment, and the economic cli- 
mate of the country. World unrest 
and unsteady political structures in 
some of the South American coun- 
tries make U. S. companies cau- 
tious about becoming dependent 
upon foreign supplies. 

Foreign Supply—Despite disad- 


vantages, a growing percentage of 
our ore will be of foreign origin. 
Trends indicate that 20 years from 
now, up to 45 per cent of our ores 
will be supplied from foreign 
sources, with three-quarters of the 
imports coming from Canada. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway has the 
potential to handle 45 million cargo 
tons annually. (The Welland Canal 
is now accommodating about 19 mil- 
lion tons a year.) At least 10 million 
tons of Labrador ore are expected 
to be moved westward to the lakes 
each year via this route. Other ore 
will be transported by..rail. | 

While the Mesabi ore will be the 
predominant single source, the gen- 
eral trend is clear: In 1951, two- 
thirds of the shipments came from 
the standard ores of Minnesota, but 
by 1980, two-thirds will be a com- 
bination of taconite, jaspers, and 
foreign ores. 


Coal and Coke 


Increasing steel production implies 
greater consumption of coal and 
coke. Rule of thumb: “A ton of 
coal is required for every ton of 
steel.” 

If the trend continues downward 
to say 0.8 ton of coal per ton of 
steel, capacity production of 200 
million tons of ingots in 1975 will 
require 160 million tons of coal— 
35 million tons more than now. 

Known coal reserves are ample, 
but mines must be developed to 
meet the needs. Present consump- 
tion in the U. S. is over 500 million 
tons annually. 

Coke for Steel—Coal is used pri- 
marily in the form of coke. It is 
the source of heat and a reducing 
atmosphere (carbon monoxide). 
Blast furnaces use over 90 per cent 
of this nation’s coke production 
(nearly one-fifth of our coal con- 
sumption). 

Coal has many uses in metal pro- 
duction. The Reserve Mining Co. 
and the Erie Mining Co. will con- 
sume 300,000 tons of bituminous 
coal each year for their taconite 
plants. A considerable quantity of 
anthracite will be used in the pel- 
letizing process. 

The iron and steel industry also 
buys coal for the production of heat 
and power and for carbonization 
processes. Heat and power alone 
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Known Coal Reserves 
Jan. 1, 1953 (assuming 50% of recovery) 


MILLIONS OF TONS ° 10 20 30 


ALABAMA 


COLORADO” 


Source: Bureau of Mines’ Minerals Year Book. 
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32,924 


49,719 


68,504 


59,487 


36,189 


5,417 


31,794 


52,881 


TOTAL FOR EIGHT STATES 336,915 


1975 will require 160 million tons of coal 


take over 6 million tons annually. 
(The President’s Materials Policy 
Commission estimates that by 1975 
13 million tons will be needed for 
this purpose.) 

Problems—Quality is on the de- 
cline. The future will see more 
classifying and mechanical clean- 
ing. So far, wet cleaning methods 
have proved to be the most effi- 
cient even though the coal must be 
dried after it is cleaned. Pneumatic 
cleaning is a dry process and may 
be developed more. 

Transportation is another area of 
development. A coal pipeline has 
been installed by the Cleveland 
Electric IIluminating Co., Cleveland. 
Steel mills may follow that lead. 


Scrap 


In 1957, scrap consumption to- 
taled 65 million tons—29 million 
came from within the industry, the 
rest from dealers. 

The major problem is contamina- 
tion. Alloying elements in special 
purpose metals are hard to identify 
and separate. Steelmakers demand 
material of known composition so 
they can control the heat, but the 
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upgrading of metals will require 
even greater additions of alloying 
elements to closer specifications. 

In the next few years, the scrap 
industry will develop better identifi- 
cation methods; co-operation be- 
tween the mills and scrap dealers 
will become closer. For example, one 
scrapyard cuts the entire instru- 
ment board from automobiles. 
Bundles of this product are used 
in making copper bearing heats at 
one mill. 

Better Equipment — Methods of 
preparation for mill consumption 
are improving every day with the 
application of bigger and_ better 
shears, presses, crushers, and other 
processing equipment. 

An example of improved equip- 
ment is the Model 3000 Harris 
baling press made by Harris Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Cordele, Ga. It 
is capable of reducing three auto- 
mobiles to a 60 x 60 x 24 in. bundle 
in 90 seconds. It will compress over 
350 tons of scrap in an 8-hour shift. 
Normally, it compacts only one car 
since charging doors cannot accept 
larger packages. 

An indication of things to come 
is the “Prolerizing” method of up- 


grading (Proler Steel Corp., Hous- 
ton, recently put it into produc- 
tion). Scrap is chopped up, passed 
through several processes (includ- 
ing heat treating), and emerges 
ready for melting. Rubbish has been 
sorted out. 

Edwin C. Barringer, executive 
vice president of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., Washing- 
ton, points to other research and 
predicts that a low cost incinerator 
will be developed to remove many 
impurities (including undercoating 
which has an oil base and imparts 
sulfur to steel). 

Such improvements will keep the 
quality and quantity of scrap up to 
demand in the next 20 years un- 
less there is a period of extraordi- 
nary expansion. 


Oxygen 


Growth in the use of oxygen has 
qualified it as a basic raw material. 
In 1956, steel consumed 24 billion 
cu ft, nearly half of U. S. output. 

Two of the first special uses came 
in 1946: Oxygen was introduced in- 
to open hearth furnaces for accel- 
erated combustion through the burn- 
er, and it was lanced into the 
bath of the furnace for decarburi- 
zation of the open hearth heat. 
Both practices are widespread today. 

Many Uses—It’s estimated that 
these quantities (per ingot ton) are 
used in the more accepted prac- 
tices: Open hearth lancing, 150 to 
300 cu ft; bessemer converter, 400 
to 500 cu ft; top-blown oxygen con- 
verters, 1800 to 2200 cu ft; hot 
scarfers, 100 to 150 cu ft; and blast 
furnaces, 1200 to 4500 cu ft (at 1 
to 4 per cent enrichment). 

Most of those applications have 
gained acceptance in the last 10 to 
12 years. A steady uptrend is ex- 
pected. Growth hinges on the avail- 
ability of low cost oxygen and the 
advancement of application technol- 
ogy. Costs have been reduced in 
recent years by improvements in 
process equipment and by increas- 
ing plant size. 

New Plants—Look for more large 
oxygen generating plants like the 
one being built by Linde Co., di- 
vision of Union Carbide Corp., New 
York. It will serve four U. S. Steel 
plants on the Monongahela River, 
south of Pittsburgh. Production 
(1000 tons per day) will be piped to 
the plants. 
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PETERSON STEELS.INC. 


STRIP STEEL DIVISION 
2040 INDIAN BOUNDARY DRIVE, MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE: FILLMORE 5-2100 ESTERBROOK 8-3370 


CABLE: PETESTEELS 


Union, New Jersey 


Mr. Specialty Steel Buyer 


Everytown, U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: 
It is with pleasure that we of Peterson Steels 


announce the formation of the Strip Steel Division, 


with headquarters at Melrose Park, Illinois. 


The new division will promote the sale of razor 
blade steel, hardened and tempered spring steel, and 


other cold rolled high carbon steels now being rolled 


at the Hellefors Works, Sweden, and at the Eberle 
Works, in Augsburg, Germany. 
Cordially, 
PETERSON STEELS, INC. 
RB, Weaver! 
Re Gee Waliaman 


President 


UNION, NEW JERSEY DETROIT, MICHIGAN MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS WETHERSFI> UD, CONNECTICUT 
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The Changing Look of Steel Plants 


WILL the steel plant of 1978 bear 
much of a family resemblance to 
its 1958 counterpart? 


The answer is “Yes,” but it must 
be qualified: The relationship will 
probably be that of cousins. Many 
family characteristics will be per- 
petuated. Differences will be large- 
ly a matter of degree. Some will 
be apparent, such as size and ways 
of doing things. Others will be 
subtle, involving the new genera- 
tion of men who will be operating 
the nation’s steel plants in 1978. 
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The evolution is expected to fol- 
low these lines: 


SIZE — Companies, plants, and 
equipment will be bigger than they 
are today. 

STEELMAKING PROCESSES— 
Processes like the oxygen converter 
and electric furnace will start to 
challenge dominance of the blast 
furnace and open hearth. 

AUTOMATION—Production of 
volume, garden variety products will 
be highly automated. Advances in 
other areas will still be hampered 


because of the number of variables 
involved. 


CONTROLS—Computers will be 
making big inroads in process con- 
trol. 

OUTPUT—Equipment (such as 
the oxygen converter) will be turn- 
ing out more tons per hour per unit. 

MANPOWER — Needs will be 
somewhat different from today’s. 
For example, electronic specialists 
will be in great demand. 

POWER—Atomic sources will be 
approaching feasibility as power re- 


STEEL 


Want 


and COLLAPSIBLE 
STRIPPING SPIDER 


Here is a direct, low-cost means of securing BIG 
BUNDLES from the Vaughn Motoblox® now on 
your wire mill floor—convert with the new Vaughn 
LO-BLOC! 

The easily-installed combination of Lio-Bloc, pintle 
and collapsible stripping spider will permit true big- 
bundle production in your present operation, easy 


handling, better profits! @ Ask us to detail the facts 
for you. 


® 


THE VAUGHN MACHINERY CoO. 
CUYAHOGA PALLS, OHT0;: Uss-n. 


COMPLETE COLD DRAWING EQUIPMENT—Continuous or Single Hole 
++» for the Largest Bars and Tubes... for the Smallest Wire . . . 
. Ferrous, Non-Ferrous Materials or their Alloys: 


"10 BX, 


CENTER 


HYGRADE ssightioitns 


1 
1410 ae HORSEPOWER INPUT 


a, 
_«, 


® Strong, tough cast iron housings 
insure exact and permanent gear 
alignment, rigid bearing support. 


® Wide-faced worm gear, made of 
virgin alloy bronze, on a forged 
steel gear shaft. 


® Alloy steel worm and shaft... 
carburized, hardened and ground. 


@® Extra capacity ball radial and 
thrust bearings on worm shaft; 
tapered roller bearings on worm 
gear shaft. 


® improved neoprene spring 
backed lip seals on shafts. 


Now—Foote Bros. offers the longer 
service life, greater capacity-for- 
size, more compact design and 
extra quality of famous Hygrade 
Reducers in 96 new combinations. 

Advanced worm gear design and Foote 
Bros. precision production techniques 
make these new Hygrade Reducers the 
most efficient and economical power 
packages you can buy. And they’re 
easier to select and buy, because Foote 
Bros. Distributors and Branch Ware- 
houses carry them in stock ready for 
immediate delivery. 


FOOTE BROS. 
GEAR AND MACHINE 


CORPORATION 
ASGQISOULDIWVeStC(NIGIVG.| cnt ae a ee 
Chicago 9, Il. Beller Power Trartbyr (on Though Belli Gow 
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quirements continue to spiral. 

CONSERVATION—Much atten- 
tion will be given to such things as 
heat energy recovery and the quan- 
tity and quality of water. 

RESEARCH—Intraindustry proj- 
ects and free exchange of informa- 
tion will probably be routine. 

INNOVATION—Two possibili- 
ties stand out: 1. The most un- 
usual developments are expected to 
be made in special mills. Reasons: 
Their low volume, variety of prod- 
ucts, and wider profit margins. 2. 
Steelmaking ideas generated in this 
country may get their first trials 
abroad. Reasons: Cost advantages 
and/or conditions that demand an 
unusual approach. 


Size 

Companies, plants, and equip- 
ment will be made bigger to take 
advantage of the efficiency that 
stems from size. We've seen a 
great deal of that in mergers con- 
summated and planned and in the 
steady growth of already enormous 
plants like U. S. Steel’s Gary (Ind.) 
Works and Bethlehem’s Sparrows 
Point (Md.) plant. 

Equipment like Weirton Steel 
Co.’s 600-ton open hearth at Weir- 
ton, W. Va., and the 30-ft hearth 
blast furnace at Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., Ecorse, Mich., will probably 
bow to still larger furnaces because 
of evidence that it’s cheaper to 
make iron and steel in big units 
than in small ones. 

Problems—But expansion won't 
be easy. Money will be a problem. 
It cost $200 per annual ingot ton 
to increase ingot capacity in 1947, 
$300 in 1957. It probably won’t 
take less than $400 in 1967. 

A blast furnace, complete with 
coke ovens, sintering machines, and 
other auxiliaries, costs $45 million 
now, soaking pits and a blooming 
mill another $20 million. It will 
take some doing to get equipment 
like that to pay for itself before the 
next demand for expansion comes 
—in ten years or less. So we'll be 
facing another problem: Holding 
down the cost of increasing capac: 


ity. 
Steelmaking Processes 


Evidence argues against expan- 
sion by the blast furnace, open 


(Please turn to Page 162) 


STEEL 


HIGHLY EFFICIENT... View of the Urbana, Ohio plant showing the Messer fractionating column extending above the building. 


CONTROL PANEL indicating, recording, and controlling all important CONVENIENCE—Careful piping design brings major valves to conven- 
process variables shows the high degree of instrumentation typical of ient, logical locations for ease of operation and maintenance. Test and 
Messer plants. sample connections are brought to a central control board. 
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CHANGING LOOK... 


hearth, ingot route—at least on the 
scale we have just been through. 
It costs too much. 

The crystal ball shows a long 
term evolution away from the blast 
furnace and open hearth. That 
steelmaking team will probably 
reach its peak during the next ten 
years. (But another 50 years may 
not see the last of it.) The oxygen 
converter and the electric furnace 
will continue to pick up more car- 
bon steel business. Direct reduction 
will become practical on a small 
scale and will grow slowly as com- 
peting methods fight for popular- 
ity, but it will be a long time be- 
fore it seriously threatens any major 
blast furnace plant. 

Continuous casting of carbon 
steel will probably remain dormant 
in the U. S. until the next expan- 
sion round. So will the wide 
planetary hot mill. But the next 
ten years will see steady progress 
in automating present equipment 
and in eliminating extra handling 
between processing stages. Both 
hot and cold extrusion will gradual- 
ly take over more work from the 
bar mills for all grades of steel, par- 
ticularly in special shapes. Batch 
processes will be under pressure to 
make them at least semicontinuous. 


Automation 


The trend toward automation 
will be accelerated wherever it can 
speed up processes and eliminate 
human error. 

It has already progressed far in 
rolling mills and in continuous an- 
nealing and tinning lines; a fair 
beginning has been made in the 
operation of blast furnaces, sinter- 
ing plants, and reheating furnaces. 
But automation in the steel plant 
will continue to be beset by so many 
variables that its progress, except in 
the manufacture of volume, garden 
variety steel products, may seem to 
proceed at a snail’s pace. 

The task of gathering and corre- 
lating data on all phases of steel- 
making will continue to grow in 
importance. For, in spite of all the 
facts that have been gathered, steel- 
men still don’t know nearly enough 
about the details of their processes, 
especially about how the variables 
affect each other. They aim to 
know more. 
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One of the tools in growing use 
for pinning down steelmaking vari- 
ables is the electronic computer. 


Controls 


The coming field for computers 
in the steel industry is in process 
control. We are just seeing its be- 
ginning in the control of blooming- 
slabbing mills. 

The roller sits in his pulpit, and 
as the ingot comes from the soak- 
ing pit, he inserts a punched card 
into a reader. The reader takes 
the information and directions cod- 
ed on the card, plus information it 
may receive from detecting devices 
(such as the weight and tempera- 
ture of the ingot) and translates it 
into actions of the rolling mill: So 
many passes, and so many turns, 
at so much reduction per pass. The 
ingot emerges as a slab or bloom 
on the proper side of the mill, with 
no more effort being expended by 
the roller than the punching of a 
button—and knowing the proper 
card to insert. 

But to reach this happy state, the 
computer must be told exactly what 
to do under any given set of cir- 
cumstances, either by directions 
built into its memory or by the 
punched card. It can draw conclu- 
sions—but only from data at its 
command, and then only according 
to built-in rules. 

Places for Computers — There 
seems little doubt that various sys- 
tems will find their way into many 
parts of the steel plants. They may 
soon be controlling these processes: 


1. Coal blending for coking. 

2. Coal chemical plant operation 
to obtain maximum yields of by- 
products with the greatest economic 
value. 

3. Blast furnace operation, includ- 
ing charging, wind rate, cooling 
water flow, stove changing, and op- 
timum tapping times. 

4. Open hearth operation, includ- 
ing proportioning and charging of 
pig iron, scrap, and lime; furnace 
reversal; draft control; fuel control; 
and continuous analysis to deter- 
mine alloying needs and best tap- 
ping time. 

5. Soaking pit operation for op- 
timum fuel use and ingot schedul- 
ing. 

6. Rolling mill operation, includ- 
ing tandem mills. 

7. Processing line operations, such 


How to 
Sidestep 
Obsolescence 


By upgrading plant equipment 
now, while demand is low, you 
can sidestep future obsolescence 
and be ready for tomorrow’s pro- 
duction peaks. An important 
part of this program can be 
General Electric’s new pack- 
aged, adjustable-speed drive— 
the Speed Variator. 

Because of its wide speed 
range and precise regulation, 
it is ideal for modern, high- 
speed production. For ex- 
ample, in processing lines, roll- 
ing and tube mills, the Speed 
Variator maintains speeds 
automatically, accelerates and 
decelerates smoothly, controls 
tensions accurately. 

New Amplistat Regulator and 
Static Exciter, standard on all 
new G-E Speed Variators, have 
no moving parts. As a result, 
maintenance costs are reduced. 

To find out how the Speed 
Variator can help you obtain 
maximum drive flexibility, call 
your General Electric Sales En- 
gineer, or write for GEA-6643. 
Direct Current Motor & Gen- 
erator Department, Erie, ee 
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Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


STEEL 


as continuous cleaning lines, anneal- 
_ing lines, and coating lines, includ- 
| ing sorting of products into classes, 
and self-correction of the operation. 


Output 


The goal of more tons per hour 
) per unit of equipment will also be 
| pursued by greater speed of opera- 
| tion. Speed is one of the more at- 
) tractive features of the oxygen con- 
verter (as it is of its predecessor, 
| the bessemer converter). Present 
_ oxygen units, operating on 45-min- 
1 ute cycles, are quite capable of 100 
» tons per hour production if they 
» can get the scrap arid hot metal. 
| The largest present vessels are rated 
} at about 75 tons (and can tap 100 
) tons), but bigger ones will be built. 

A chicken and egg relationship 
between high speed and precision 
exists. For instance, greatly in- 
* creased speed of rolling mills has 
' been accompanied by a boom in 
constant-velocity drives because fast 
¥ mills can’t tolerate the lack of pre- 
cision in universal linkages. Pre- 
cision associated with cold mills has 
been working back right through 
the rolling chain, and even primary 
hot mills are being built to machine 
tool accuracy. 


Manpower 


The days are numbered for jobs 
requiring manual skill or brawn. 

Electronic specialists will be at a 
j premium. More statisticians and 
) computer programmers will be 
needed. But skilled rollers and 
melters and first helpers will still be 
on the scene to take over when the 
control mechanisms fail. 


Power 


Every new control mechanism, 
material handling device, or item of 
production equipment seems to re- 
quire more power to operate than 
the equipment it replaces. Some 
see a need for plantside atomic sys- 
tems when the cost curves of fossil 
fuel power and atomic power cross 
in the years ahead. 


Conservation 


The vast amount of energy wast- 
ed around a steel mill in heat lost 
directly to the air, to cooling water, 
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THERMAL SHOCK 


A CASE IN POINT—This 20 pound Ni-Resist casting made for the 
Schwitzer Corporation by Hamilton Foundry is the turbine casing of a diesel 
engine turbocharger. Exhaust gases which turn the impeller at speeds up to 
90,000 rpm subject the housing to rapid cyclic temperature changes up to 
1500° F. Any free scale formed at these temperatures could erode and 
eventually destroy the impeller blades. Ni-Resist was chosen for this part 
because it produces practically no free scale, it resists growth and oxidation 
at high temperatures, and it resists cracking under thermal shock. 

Ni-Resist iron combines three particular product engineering and de- 
sign advantages. It resists oxidation: as low as .002 inches per year 
oxide penetration at 1400° F. Scale formed adheres to the base metal and 
reduces further oxidation to a minimum. It has high temperature strength: 
up to 12,000 psi at 1500° F. And it’s the toughest of all flake graphite 
irons: Charpy impact strengths (unnotched) up to 150 ft.-lbs. Hamilton 
Foundry casts all types of Ni-Resist including Ductile Ni-Resist. 

When new and unusual design problems arise in the selection of metal 
and the casting of parts, you will find that the skill and integrity of your 
foundry is your best insurance that specifications—and delivery schedules 
—will be met. 


GRAY IRON * ALLOYED IRON‘ MEEHANITE@ * DUCTILE (NODULAR) IRON * NI-RESIST * DUCTILE NI-RESIST * NI-HARD 


The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co., 1551 Lincoln Ave., Hamilton, Ohio * TW 5-7491 
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These ‘Plus Items’”’ and many more are available in addition to a wide 
selection of corrosion-resistant sheet, rod and tube. 

All told, there are more than 20,000 items distributed and serviced by 
Whitehead. All are available, off-the-shelf, from the nine Whitehead Metal 
“Supermarkets.” All are the products of such leading producers as Alcoa, 
Anaconda, Inco & Crucible Steel to name just a few. 

When you call Whitehead you get fast service, and frank, unbiased help 
in selection. Technical service when you need it. Add it up and you'll find 
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PLASTIC PIPE 


A full line of flexible and rigid 
plastic pipe and tubing in all com- 
mercial resins, in sizes from 1%” to 
4” OD. Fittings, cements and valves 
available from stock. Write for 
detailed literature. 


SHAFTING 
Top quality shafting made of Monel, 
Everdur or Tempalloy. Originally devel- 
oped for boats and other marine use, 
these shafts have gained wide industrial 
use in pumps and other machinery oper- 
ating in corrosive atmospheres. Litera- 
ture available. 


Ss 


WELDING FITTINGS 


Stainless Steel forged welding fit- 
tings are stocked in I.P.S. sizes from 
Y%” to 12” for Schedule 5S, 10S, 
40S and 80S Pipe. All conventional 
shapes are on hand. Welding fittings 
are also stocked in Aluminum, 
Monel, Nickel and Inconel. Litera- 
ture available. 


it pays to 


303 West 10th Street ¢ N. Y. 14, N. Y. 


NON-SKID 

ALUMINUM TREAD PLATE 
Providing amazing gripping power 
(either oily or dry) this lightweight, 
corrosion resistant Alcoa product 
has a tough abrasive (fused alumi- 
num oxide) rolled right into an 
aluminum base plate for longer 
wear. Available in four thicknesses 
—0.125”, 0.188”, 0.250” and 0.375” 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


DISSIMILAR METALS 
WELDING WIRE 


A new item introduced at the 1958 
Welding Show, Inco-Weld “A” Wire 
is a single product for inert gas 
welding of most combinations of | 
dissimilar alloys. Technical Service 
and complete literature on request. 


Other Offices and 
Warehouses: 


PHILADELPHIA ¢ BUFFALO 
HARRISON, N. J. © CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. ¢ SYRACUSE ¢ BALTIMORE 
ROCHESTER * WINDSOR, CONN. 


and in repeated handling is one of 
the great frontiers to be attacked. 
Example: Sinter and coke are 
quenched by water sprays. Later, 
in the blast furnace, all the heat 
taken away from them has to be 
added in the blast. A good deal, 
but not nearly enough has been 
done with waste heat boilers and 
other kinds of heat exchangers. One 
of the characteristics of the years 
ahead will be the increasing atten- 
tion paid to heat energy recovery 
as only one phase of the greater 
conservation picture. 

Because water is so common, it 
is often overlooked as one of the 
most important raw materials of all. 
Greater efforts will be made to con- 
serve water because mills won’t be 
able to obtain the quantity and 
quality they need unless they do 
conserve it. Settling basins, filters, 
and cooling towers will become an 
even more important part of the 
steelmaking scene. 

So will waste treatment plants to 
remove scale, phenol, oil, and other 
contaminants. Recovery won’t nec- 
essarily make a profit any more 
than proposed pickle liquor recoy- 
ery plants are expected to, but treat- 
ment will be accepted as one of the 
expenses of doing business in a 
community where health and civic 
pride must be protected. 

Airborne wastes will be more 
tightly controlled, so that the steel 
plant of tomorrow will be even 
cleaner than the best of today. 


Research 


Steelmen will try anything once. 
A great deal of the gain in produc- 
tivity has come from their willing- 
ness to try out new products and 
modifications on operating equip- 
ment. 

But this is cut-and-try experi- 
mentation in its most wasteful sense. 
Trials have to be sandwiched be- 
tween standard operations, or so 
many variables have to be intro- 
duced in the experiments that re- 
sults aren’t clear. 

An untold number of good ideas 
have gone down the drain because 
somebody “tried it once and _ it 
didn’t work.” 

Steel companies now realize this. 
One of the most promising devel- 
opments of the last few years has 
been their establishment of large ex- 
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i) perimental laboratories for basic and 
applied research. 

The belief that laboratory scale 
results can’t be applied directly to 
Operating equipment in the steel 
#) plant is falling rapidly. Researchers 
/ are learning how to design experi- 
ments that truly simulate operating 
conditions. Some particularly in- 
teresting experimental work has 
© been done with small transparent 
® models which accurately picture gas 
flow in furnaces and liquid flow dur- 
ing pouring. 

Some of the bigger laboratories 
are beginning to use electronic com- 
puters to study operating problems 
which require whole handfuls of 


variables to be juggled. A computer | 
was even used by one company to | 


design a rolling mill. 
Co-operation—The new emphasis 


on research (accompanied by more | 
money) can only mean a more fa- | 


vorable climate for the birth of ideas 
and their resultant fair trial. 
companies are purchasing much re- 
search from private institutions 
such as Battelle Memorial Institute 
and Arthur D. Little Inc., while the 


U. S. Bureau of Mines continues | 
to look into mineral and smelting | 


problems common to all. 
American steel companies have 
never gone in for big co-operative 
research institutions of the type 
found in England and France, al- 
though the American Iron & Steel 
Institute has done some co-opera- 
tive research on a lesser scale. 
Recently, six steel 
(Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Na- 
tional Steel Corp., Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., Republic Steel Corp., Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., and United 
States Steel Corp.) joined Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, in a co-op- 


erative pilot plant trial of the | 


Ruthner process (recovery of acid 
and iron from spent steel mill pickle 
liquor). Such joint action on a com- 
mon problem is unusual now; it is 
likely to be one of the character- 
istics of the new steel era. 

Free Exchange—More examples 
of sharing can be found at technical 
meetings where steelmakers gather. 
Never before has information been 
so freely given, or so many invita- 
tions issued to study the workings 
of competing plants. As a result, 
there are few secrets in steelmak- 
ing, and the customer prospers from 
the free exchange of ideas. The 
trend will accelerate. 
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companies | 


SUPERVISORY CONTROL OF 
, SUB-STATIONS 


A NEW FEMCO CONTROL SYSTEM 


Because the control equipment 
is powered from a separate 
source independent of the equip- 
ment being monitored, systems 
are safer to use with little chance 
of simultaneous power failure. 

Systems may be installed to 
operate all on AC power or AC 
with standby battery or all 
battery-powered. Regardless of 
power used, the system always 
will be in synchronization. 


New Femeo 
- Circuit Scanners 


Now AC or 
Battery Operated 


Using a single pair of wires, the 
system will provide supervisory 
control of all circuit breakers in 
sub-stations. Any number of sta- 
tions may be wired to a central 
control cabinet in a single 
system. : 


Control and 
“Indicate All 
Circuit Breakers 
in Sub-Stations 


vw cit gcaune® 


uit 
OFFICE a 
“ae 


Femco Circuit Scanners may be used for 
many different control applications. They 
are low in cost, easy to install with only two 
wires and are extremely reliable in day in, 
day out operation. 


<< 
eS 


GET THE FACTS— 
ASK A FEMCO SALES ENGINEER 


UNderhill 3-3200 Femco, bite. 


COMMUNICATION’ * Electronic Engineers * 


AUTOMATION 


IRWIN, PA. 
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Growth in stainless, carbon steel illustrates . . . 


in Steel Mill Products 


The Change 


HOW will the steel industry’s 
product mix change over the next 
ten years? 

The industry’s top market re- 
searchers make these forecasts: 

1. Products with the biggest 
growth prospects: 

STAINLESS—Heat and corrosion 
resistance, plus high tensile strength, 
will win it many applications. 
RIGHT SHAPES, PLATES, PIL- 
ING, REBARS—They’ll _ benefit 
from needs for schools, roads, and 
urban development. 

2. Products with excellent growth 
prospects: 
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TIN PLATE—Look for 3. per 
cent annual gain. 

SHEETS—More products will be 
fabricated from flat-rolled steel. 

OIL COUNTRY TUBING— 
World demand for oil will spur this 
market. 

PRESSURE TUBING—Pace will 
be set by expansion of chemical 
and refining industries. 

BARS — Automotive applications 
should gain. 

3. Products with growth prob- 
lems: 

WIRE—Imports will hurt. 

STANDARD PIPE—Copper will 


STAINLESS 


~ CARBON 


STEEL 


1967 


be a strong competitor; plastic pipe 
will make more inroads. 

TOOL STEEL—New space age 
applications won’t be enough of a 
plus to cancel the minuses. Sales 
growth will be slow. 

FASTENERS—Competition from 
other joining methods will get 
stiffer. 

ALLOY STEEL—Heat treated 
carbon steel will make inroads into 
this market. 

4. Products on the decline: 

RAILS—Downtrend will contin- 
ue 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL—Inte- 


STEEL 


gration of mills will account for 
losses. 


Changing Markets 


Requirements of some of steel’s 
leading customers will climb above 
current levels in ten years. Auto- 
makers look for an 8-million unit 
sales year by 1965. A major pro- 
ducer of appliances thinks his in- 
dustry, which sold 3.3 million re- 
frigerators in 1957, can push that 
figure to 4.9 million in 1965. An- 
other manufacturer of appliances 
foresees a 45 per cent climb in sales 
volume between 1957 and 1967. 

Several neophyte industries will 
graduate to the major customer 
category. 

Missiles and jet aircraft, for ex- 
ample, are expected to become top 
users of stainless. 

Steelmakers may offer their fu- 
ture customers a radically-changed 
product. The American Iron & 
Steel Institute suggests that current 
research projects may produce 
bridge cables of piano wire, steel 
tanks that are virtually feather- 
light and paper thin, and girders 
of “match stick” weight by con- 
trolling atomic structures that de- 
termine the behavior of steel. 

The steel industry will have to 
fight for new applications and to 
hold those it already has. Alu- 
minum producers expect to take a 
larger share of the automotive and 
container markets. Nonmetals will 
also become stronger. ‘Tin plate 
vies with glass, aluminum. Stand- 
ard pive competes with plastic pipe, 
as well as copper. Look for more 
steelmakers to add plastic and 
aluminum-coated sheets to their 
product mix. 


10-Year Outlook: 9 Products 


Structural Shapes—Prospects are 
excellent. Wide-flange beams will 
continue to take a larger propor- 
tion of output. 

The trend is to light structurals, 
reflecting the transition to low, one- 
story industrial plants. Heavy 
structurals will decline proportion- 
ally. 

Plates—They’ll share in several 
fast-growing areas. Needs will 
climb in line pipe, power generating 
equipment, and construction. Ship- 
building requirements may grow. 
Few products have brighter long 
range prospects. 
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Trends in Shipment 


| (Millions of net tons) 


s of Steel 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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| 
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T 
| 
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Bars — Shipments will probably 
not grow as rapidly as the steel 
industry average (3 per cent an- 


nually). Growing emphasis on 
cold heading by automakers may 
stimulate that industry’s consump- 


tion. Many cast or forged parts 
can be made at a saving by cold 
heading, auto suppliers say. But 
broader adoption of the method 
may not substantially change bar 
use per auto—many parts that will 
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be cold headed are now made on 
screw machines which also use bar 
stock. 

Sheets—Sales will grow but the 
rate will probably be slower than 
the industry average until auto- 
motive sales move toward the 8- 
million mark in the early sixties. 
Gains won’t be due entirely to use 
by automakers. An _ increasing 
number of consumer durables will 
be fabricated from light, flat-rolled 
steel in high-speed operations which 
lower per unit labor costs. 

Tonnage sold to automakers will 
increase, but the amount of sheets 
in the average car will change 
little. The trend toward more 
glass will probably reduce roof 
areas (cold-rolled sheets). Con- 
sumption of hot and cold rolled 
sheets in hoods, decks, and quar- 
ter panels will remain steady. No 
important changes in gage require- 
ments are anticipated. 

All buyers will become more 
quality conscious. They will de- 
mand sheets which are wider, more 
formable and receptive to coating. 
Producers of electrical sheets will 
strive to provide longer life for 
motors and generators. Reports an 
appliance producer: “We will re- 
quire sheets with the capacity to 
accept and retain better and lower 
cost finishes. We're trying to de- 
velop one-coat enamels which will 
reduce cost and improve quality.” 


Look for a reduction in the use 
of cold-rolled strip in the average 
car. By 1968, aluminum will re- 
place it on some car bumpers. By 
the end of the sixties, the light 
metal will displace steel in a few 
forged parts and also in covers and 
shields that are now stamped from 
cold-rolled sheets. 


Sheets won’t share directly in 
the growth of the appliance indus- 
try. Trends to combination units 
(washer-dryers, for example) cut 
down slightly on the need for steel 
per unit, as does the move to more 
built-in units. 

Tool Steel—Suppliers see oppor- 
tunities in aircraft and guided mis- 
siles. (With heat treatment, the 
material retains its properties at the 
elevated temperatures generated by 
friction, producers say.) But the 
product’s growth is not expected 
to match the steel industry aver- 
age. 
Applications in the structural 
parts and skin of high speed air- 
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EZAOMATIC 


The new simplified, smooth, accurate control for alternating current hoist 


to operate 
to maintain 
to understand 


| :ASIER to handle any load 


HOIST SPEED 
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LOWER SPEED 


TYPICAL SPEED CURVES 
WITH EZOMATIC CONTROL 


motors utilizing full magnetic control combined with an eddy current brake. 
This improved control arrangement is easier to operate, easier to main- 
tain, makes handling any load easier, safer, more accurate. Regardless 
of load the speed characteristics both hoisting and lowering are excellent, 
allowing smooth handling and accurate spotting of any load. 


Standard control components familiar to all electrical maintenance and 
operating men are used throughout. Circuits are simple and readily under- 
standable. No complicated electrical schemes. Used with a standard eddy 
current brake eliminating mechanical and electrical wear. 


Excitation of the eddy current brake is automatically controlled by the 
motor speed allowing extra smooth acceleration. If fast acceleration is 
desired it may be obtained by moving the master switch to the last point, 
thereby eliminating the eddy current brake excitation. Off point braking 
is provided automatically to assist the motor brake in stopping the load. 
The motor brake is automatically applied in lowering if the eddy current 
brake excitation should be interrupted. Speed curves can be readily 
changed in the field, either up or down by a simple adjustment. When very 
heavy loads are handled extra lowering speeds are automatically provided. 


For further information write to 


210 CHENE STREET e@ DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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1500 miles of 

Spiralectrodes 
in Precipitator 
Service! 


That’s real proof of superior performance. 
Over 1500 miles of these emitting electrodes have been 
installed in ‘SF’ electric precipitators . . . delivering 50 
to 100% more electron emission than conventional 
types of electrodes. 


There are sound reasons why Buell Spiralectrodes are 
providing superior emitting efficiency in actual dust col- 
lecting applications. 


@ Spiralectrodes are “emission engineered” — pitch and 
diameter are custom designed for each application . . . of 
critical importance with high resistivity dust. 

® Spiralectrodes are precision made from stainless steel— 
of uniform quality, corrosion-resistant. 

@ Spiralectrodes minimize efficiency-loss of dust build-up 
—no horizontal surface to collect dust, positive rapping 
cleans electrodes. 


@ Spiralectrodes maintain predetermined tension — (no 


weights required) . . . dampen effect of vibration caused 
by electrical pulsation, thereby minimizing electrode 
breakage. 


@ Spiralectrodes’ controlled area emission stops sparking 
effect of “point emission.” 


The superior operating character- 
istics of Spiralectrodes contribute 
OPERATING RANGE to continued high efficiency of 
Buell ‘SF’ Precipitators. Detailed 
information of this and other ex- 
SPIRALECTRODE clusive features are described in 

ELECTRODE A a booklet, “Buell ‘SF’ Electric 

ELECTRODE B Precipitators.” Send for your 
copy: write Dept. 26-I, Buell 
Engineering Company, Inc., 123 
William Street, New York 38, 
PRECIPITATOR VOLTAGE IN KV New York. 


EMISSION IN MILLIAMPS 


Above chart illustrates the superior emis- 
sion of the Spiralectrode: its corona voltage 
is lower and its emission is higher than 
other types of emitting electrodes over the 
entire operating range of industrial pre- 
cipitator voltage. 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 
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craft require high quality, close 
tolerances, and more rigid decar- 
burization limits. Melting tech- 
niques and improved rolling and 
annealing practices are being de- 
veloped to meet the requirements. 

Stainless Steel—Producers think 
sales will continue to advance at 
more than the steel average. Sev- 
eral optimists predict a 100 per 
cent gain in the next decade. Uten- 
sil and curtain wall applications 
will keep the metal in the public 
eye and may indirectly contribute 
to its sales growth in consumer 
products. 


Salesmen look for steady expan- 
sion in several markets, including 
architecture, aircraft, atomic energy, 
food preparation, chemicals, and 
petrochemicals. 

Consumers of sheets will press 
for “table top” flatness, better fin- 
ishes, improved resistance to heat, 
corrosion, and abrasion, and greater 
width. They’ll probably continue 
to grumble about prices and switch 
to cheaper metal when they can. 


Steelmakers expect accelerating 
demand for high temperature steels 
for aircraft, missiles, and satellites. 
Vacuum-melted metals will grow as 
much as 500 per cent in the next 
eight years. (They’re used in jet 
engine parts and in nuclear applica- 
tions where they fill a critical re- 
quirement: Cleanliness.) 


You can expect steel extrusions 
to play a more important role in jet 
aircraft in the next decade. Ap- 
plications have been held down by 
lack of suitable extrusion equip- 
ment, one supplier says. That firm 
predicts an “extremely bright fu- 
ture” for extrusions in both air- 
craft and missiles, adding: “They 
require little machining and permit 
design flexibility.” 

A host of metals will be thrown 
into the battle for a share of space 
age applications. Beryllium, for ex- 
ample, is regarded as a candidate 
for nose cones, leading edges, elec- 
tronic gear, and brake parts of jet 
aircraft. Zirconium is used as a 
coating in nuclear reactors. Co- 
lumbium withstands high tempera- 
tures in jets and rockets. 


Tubular Products—A major tube- 
maker’s sales manager says: “In 
this year’s first half, tubular ship- 
ments made up less than 12 per 
cent of all steel deliveries because 
oil country tubular goods buyers 
trimmed their inventories. We 
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predict that the proportion will 
gradually increase to about 13 per 
cent between 1960 and 1965. 

“Drilling and oil field tube re- 
quirements will grow. World con- 
sumption of oil should double in 
12 to 15 years. The highest domes- 
tic oil and gas well drilling rate 
was 53,160 wells in 1956. We 
estimate that about 62,500 wells 
will be drilled annually between 
1960 and 1965. They would re- 
quire 3.2 million tons of oil 
country goods per year. Shipments 
in 1958’s first six months came 
to only 545,405 tons. 

“Improved physical properties of 
oil country tubing ate a must. In 
1945, only 19 per cent of industry 
casing shipments had minimum 
yield strength of 80,000 psi or more. 
In 1957, 31 per cent met that 
standard. By 1965, we expect the 
percentage to increase to about 43 
per cent.” 

The outlook isn’t entirely favor- 
able. Plastic pipe sellers say their 
product can replace steel in many 
locations where heat and pressure 
are not a factor. (Many house- 
hold uses are involved, including 
drainage, sinks, and tubs.) 

Tin Plate—A major midwestern 
producer looks for an average an- 
nual gain in sales of 4 per cent. 
Two larger manufacturers, observ- 
ing competitive inroads of alumi- 
num, glass, paper, and plastic, peg 
the yearly improvement factor in 
the sixties at 3.5 per cent. 

Any losses to competitors are ex- 
pected to be partly made up by 
markets like canned milk and car- 
bonated beverages. Tin plate sellers 
will make progress slowly. They 
say perfection of a canned milk 
concentrate may be five or ten 
years away. Soft drink bottlers 
won’t switch to cans rapidly be- 
cause they’d have to invest in new 
filling equipment. 

Wire—This product will share in 
the boom in bridge and building 
construction. The big application: 
High tensile wire strands in pre- 
stressed concrete. Quality standards 
will be jacked up because a broken 
wire means loss of an entire section. 


On the minus side: Wire im- 
ports show no sign of weakening. 
Use of upholstery spring and elec- 
trical wire in autos may be lower 
by 1968. Developments in plastic 
foam products will make it possible 
to eliminate springs in car seats. 
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‘LACLEDE’S NEW HIGH-SPEED 
CONTINUOUS WELD 


TUBE MILL 
PRODUCES QUALITY PIPE 
FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 


Continuous weld pipe, in sizes 1/2 
inch through 4 inch and in lengths 
up to 60 feet, is now available from 
Laclede’s new high-speed continu- 
ous weld tube mill. 


Made with uniform physical char- 
acteristics, pipe from Laclede’s new 


mill is quality controlled ... every 
step of the way .. . assuring quality 
tubing at its best. 


Bl 


Producers of Quality Steel 
for Construction and Industry 


SAINT LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
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THE JOB: Machine the face and grooves in microwave components. 


This trepanning head does four jobs at once 


How We Beat the Cost Crisis 


Better Tooling Cuts Part 


COMPETITIVE markets always 


Savings are translated into price reductions that dictate, close=attentiontoy maxis 

; b - ee turing costs. Management at Tech- 
put the company in a i etter competitive position. nicraft Laboratories, Thomaston, 
It's a good example of intelligent investment in effi- Conn., faced the problem in the 
ciency. The article is one of the top entries in the marketing of microwave compo- 
Cost Crisis Awards Competition. Another will be rents Car aoe oes 


Robert W. Witty, production en- 
gineering supervisor, says: “Some 
competitive flanges were sold for 


published in next week’s issue 
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GASKET GROOVE 


N 


0.030 IN. RADIUS 


YE. 


. 


CHOKE GROOVE 


Leu THICKNESS 


Cost 35% 


less than ours. To be competitive, 
we had to lower prices.” It meant 
cropping the costs accrued in mak- 
ing the parts, with no reduction in 
quality. 

Old Way—Here’s the production 
sequence Technicaft production men 
figured was too costly. The broached 
forging was chucked in a Warner 
& Swasey #3 turret lathe. A single- 
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point tool on the cross slide faced 
the flange, trimming the lip to the 
specified thickness. 

A trepanning cutter machined the 
1.225-in. choke groove. Another 
trepanning cutter handled the 1.540- 
in. diameter gasket groove. A spot- 
facing tool recessed the face of 
the center diameter 0.0115 in. be- 
low the lip height. Finally, a single- 
point tool put the 0.030 in. radius 
on the outside diameter of the spot- 
face. 

New Way—To trim machining 
time, Technicraft engineers designed 
a trepanning cutter that does all 
but one of the cutting operations in 
one step. So the relatively loose toler- 
ance (0.0010 in.) on the lip thick- 
ness is held with the machine’s 
turret stop. All other dimensions, 
(some are 0.001 in.) are held within 
limits by the precision built into the 
tool. This factor is particularly im- 


portant on groove and spot face 
depths. Formerly, reliance had to 
be put on turret stops. 

The adding of the 0.030-in. radius 
remains a _ separate, but simple, 
operation. The parts are still chucked 
in the W&S lathe. 

Gains—The new tool reduces five 
steps to two. Part costs have been 
cut 35 per cent. Production has 
nearly doubled—about 4000 flanges 
a week, vs. 2200. Because of the 
critical tolerances built into the 
tool, quality is markedly better. 

Consistent quality has allowed the 
inspection department to check parts 
on a sampling basis; the old practice 
necessitated 100 per cent inspection. 

Management O.K.’d the expendi- 
ture for the improvement when po- 
tential savings were shown. Suc- 
cess with this new method has led 
to a complete line of trepanning 
heads for all flange sizes. 
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lron and Steel Exposition 


The exposition and all technical 
sessions will be held at Cleve- 


land Public Auditorium. Exhibit 
hours will be 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
on Sept. 23 and 24, 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. on Sept. 25, and 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. on Sept. 26. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 23—9:30 A.M. 


ELECTRICAL SESSION 
(Ballroom) 


Chairmen: J. A. Drgon, Edgar Thomson 
Works, United States Steel Corp., and 
B. R. King, Indiana Harbor Works, In- 
land Steel Co. 

Industrial Telemetering Systems—Charles 
D. Close, Control Services Inc. 

Power Dispatching in a Steel Mill—C. L. 
Eichenberg, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Design Concepts and Electric Drive Sys- 
tems for Reversing Hot Mills—R. W. Kirk- 
land, R. E. Marrs, and W. E. Miller, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


SINTERING SESSION 
(Club Room B) 


Chairman: W. O. Bishop, Inland Steel Co. 
New Screening and Sinter Plant Facilities 
at Inland Steel Co.—William O. Bishop 
and C. P. Frame, Inland Steel Co. 
Layout and Design of the Ashland Sinter- 
ing Plant—Richard W. Adams, Ashland 
Works, Armco Steel Corp. 

Weirton No. 2 Sinter Plant—G. W. Wat- 
son, Weirton Steel Co., division of Na- 
tional Steel Corp. 

J&L’s Cleveland Works Sinter Plant— 
K. S. Loofboro, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 


2 P.M. 


COMBUSTION SESSION 
(Club Room B) 


Chairmen: W. M. Bloom, Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp., and E. W. Fitch, Re- 
public Steel Corp. 

Monolithic Refractory Constructions in 
Steel Plant Equipment—Plastic and Cast- 
able Refractories Compared—George D. 
Cobaugh and Charles D. Hauth, Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co. 
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1958 AISE CONVENTION 


PROGRAM 


Sept. 23 - 26, Cleveland 


Controlling Oxygen and Moisture to a 
Blast Furnace—J. L. Wallace, Weirton 
Steel Co., division of National Steel Corp. 
Opened Coil Annealing—A  Steelman’s 
Dream Come True—Lee Wilson, Lee Wil- 
son Engineering Co. Inc. 


MANAGEMENT SESSION 
(Ballroom) 


Chairmen: H. L. Jenter, American Steel & 
Wire Div., United States Steel Corp., and 
L. A. Fugassi, Weirton Steel Co., division 
of National Steel Corp. 

Incentive Trends in the Steel Industry— 
John C. Cramer, Albert Ramond & As- 
sociates Inc. 

Controlling Maintenance Costs—Harold 
Maynard, H. B. Maynard & Co. Inc. 
Increased Costs of Production in Steel: 
The Problem and Possible Solution—Wil- 
liam T. Hogan, Fordham University. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 24—9 A.M. 


ELECTRICAL SESSION 
(Ballroom) 


Chairmen: J. F. Kostelac, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, and Richard G. Nolan, 
Granite City Steel Co. 

Increased Production through Electrolytic 
Tinning Line Modernization—Donald H. 
jenter, Reliance Electric & Engineering 


0. 
A Modern, High Speed Tandem Cold Re- 
duction Tin Plate Mill—Nelson W. Hock- 
ing Jr., Wheeling Steel Corp., and A. F. 
Kenyon, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Modernizing Granite City’s Tandem Cold 
Mill—from a 1946 Model to a 1958 Model 
in Three Weeks—A. W. Schlechte and 
R. G. Nolan, Granite City Steel Co., and 
R. M. Peeples, and D. E. Rea, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


COMBUSTION SESSION 
(Club Room B) 


Chairmen: T. J. Harrison, Continental 
Steel Corp., and R. A. Lambert, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Utilization of Byproduct Fuels—R. W. 
Worley and R. H. Gherst, United Engi- 
neers & Constructors Inc. 

Atomization of Open Hearth Fuel Oil 
with High Pressure Gas—J. D. Wells 
and Guy L. Rogers, Sheffield Div., Armco 
Steel Corp. 

The Twin Pillars of Profit—Blast Fur- 
naces and Power—Austin E. McDonough 


(Please turn to Page 185) 


How to measure. 


Yow is the time 
to take a 
long, hard look 


A continuous furnace is more than 
just a brick-lined structure built to heat 
a material; it is a processing tool. 

Like all processing tools, it must be 
evaluated on an overall basis. Fuel 
consumption and efficiency may be 
completely outweighed by many more- 
important economic factors centering 
around your workpiece, your total pro- 
duction program, and your work force. 


Your evaluation may well prove that 
an investment now in Selas continuous 
heat processing will bring immediate 
returns in reduced costs and improved 
product quality. 


To help you take this long, hard look 
at your heat processing equipment or 
requirements, Selas offers these 15 
evaluation factors: 


Production requirements 
Equipment versatility 
Work in process 
Process coordination 
Automatic operation 
Labor requirements 
Material handling 
Material saving 
Human element 
Product quality 
Product value 

Fuel efficiency 

Floor space 
Temperature control 
Maintenance 


The factual report on the facing 
page tells how a manufacturer of rail 
anchors, Midwest Forging and Manu- 
facturing Company, took this long, 
hard look at heating for forging. Every 
evaluation factor proved important; 
several represented significant savings 
and improvement in product quality. 


/s\ 


STEEL 


AISE PROGRAM ... 


and George H. Kraph, South Works, 
United States Steel Corp. 


MECHANICAL SESSION 


(Ballroom) 


Chairmen: R. A. Kraus, Republic Steel 
Corp., and S. W. Stouffer, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. 

Cyclic Welding Method Salvages Heavy 
Mill Equipment—R. L. Rectenwald, Main- 
tenance Engineering Corp. 

Organizing a Steel Plant Preventive Main- 
tenance Program—Richard F. Armitage, 
Warren District, Republic Steel Corp. 
Cost Estimating—Metalworking Plants— 
A. J. Mosso, Auburn & Associates Inc. 


LUBRICATION SESSION 
(Club Room B) 


Chairmen: N. A. Bracht, Alan Wood Steel 
Co., and Robert L. Humphreys, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. ; 

Recent Activity Concerning Antifriction 
Roll Neck Bearing Designs and Mount- 
es C. Denne Jr., SKF Industries 
ne. 

Maintenance of Mill Oil Bearings—C. A. 
Bailey, National Tube Div., United 
States Steel Corp., and A. C. Cooper, 
Lorain Works, National Tube Div., United 
States Steel Corp. 

An Approach to Wire Rope Lubrication— 
Louis A. Stanzione, Williamsport Plant, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 25—9 A.M. 
ROLLING MILL SESSION 


(Ballroom) 
Chairmen: Louis Moses, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and R. P. Schuler, North Mills, 
Inland Steel Co. 
Recent Developments in Pipe and Tube 
Mill Machinery—Dieter Hancke and Rob- 


ert Hartenstein, Mannestaann Meet ne IN VESSEL 4 / Ae 
peed be tw Bice Mite AND STACK LININGS . IN NEW CONSTRUCTION . 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
Recent Developments in Design and Con- 
trol of Hot Strip Mills—Richard W. - g : 
Barnitz and H. H. Shakely, Jones & e In numerous ways, in numerous industries, the 
Laughlin Steel Corp. GREFCO TRUE GUN-ALL is proving a revolutionary ad- 

LUBRICATION SESSION vance in pneumatic refractories application. 

Sips sate H t last, is a true all-purpose, wet mix refractor 

Chairmen: A. E. Cichelli, Bethlehem Steel ere, a as » IS u purpose, p y 
Co., and E. J. Hochdanner, Allegheny gun, handling a complete range of materials for a// 
Ludlum Steel Corp. applications. 


Considerations for the Application of Fire ' 
The GREFCO TRUE GUN-ALL allows faster, easier and 


more economical placement of GREFCO refractory 
products: 

e CHROME GUN MIXES 

e HIGH DUTY FIRECLAY MIXES 

¢ MAGNESITE GUN MIXES 

¢ HIGH ALUMINA MIXES 

e COMPLETE RANGE OF CASTABLES 


Write for full information on the GREFCO TRUE GUN- 
ALL and gun mixes. 


JIMOLIWHIIN TWHING 


GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 


COMPANY 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


a 


Leonard Larson, president 
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The news behind the news—is that Anaconda’s Densheath 900 feeds the power to these huge Goss presses at 
Chicago Sun-Times’ new Fort Dearborn plant. Densheath 900’s special heat-resistant insulation enables current to be 


AT THE CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


An extra margin of safety and increase 
are provided by Anaconda’s ne' 


Electrician laces in Anaconda Densheath 900 for a 50-hp 
press-drive motor. In addition to three master panels, each 
press has its own control panel. 


1 


2 HIGH HEAT RESISTANCE. Can safely 


Nothing “spoils” as fast as news. Thus, in a newspaper operation, there 
no time for machine breakdowns, costly delays. The news must get out! 

To see that it does—at the Chicago Sun-Times—Anaconda’s Densheat 
900 is on the job powering 30 giant Goss presses, plus teletypes, intercor 
systems, office equipment. 

In your business, too, power failures can mean serious losses. Densheat 
900 has the “built-in” extra performance your important circuits require. 

Tough, flexible Densheath 900, then, deserves attention. This toy 
quality industrial wire is sound insurance against power failure. Here’s why 


LONG LIFE. Consistently superior per- 4, MOISTURE RESISTANCE. The presenc 
formance throughout the years under moisture does not affect the satis! 
the severest operating conditions. tory performances of Densheath ¢ 


5B EASY TO INSTALL. Flexible, ea 
formed, resists tearing, abrasion : 
stretching, strips easily. 


carry higher currents under exposure 
to higher ambient temperatures. 


3 CHEMICALLY STABLE. Retains its elec- 


trical and physical characteristics de- @ LESS “DRAG.” Coated with exclu: 
spite exposure to cutting compounds, new “slipper” coat which offers | 
lubricants, most acids and alkalies. drag, greater resistance to scrapi 


If yours is a plant now going to higher ambients, or higher temperatur 
operations in corrosive atmospheres, Densheath 900 will be of particule 
interest. It provides an extra margin of safety for those “hot spots” whic 


nore safely . . . is designed for exposure to higher 


temperatures than ordinary PVC thermoplastic materials. Archi- 


for the new building were Naess and Murphy, Chicago. Electrical Contractor: White City Electric Co., Chicago. 


rotection against power failures 
dustrial wire —Densheath 900! 


lways occurring . . . assures superior performance from your wiring. 
ontractors and distributors, Densheath 900 offers another advantage: 
ninates duplicate stocks, since the one wire can be used for building 
ruction, appliance and machine tool applications. See the Man from 
onda or your Anaconda Distributor about Densheath 900. Anaconda 
& Cable Co., 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. pest 


RATINGS 


‘he exceptional heat, chemical and moisture resistance of Den- 
heath 900 enables it to satisfy the following: 


e 90C Switchboard, Appliance and 
Machine Tool Wiring 


e National Machine Tool Builders 
Association Specifications 


U/L requirements 
for type TW 


ASTM D 734 Polyvinyl 
Insulating Compound 


ya 

°o ons 

ew ANACONDA (8.2 
FoR DENSHEATH 900 


isoctieoet 


ANACONDA 960 DENSHEATH 


DENSHEATH 900 


Densheath 900, the 90C industrial wire, is the 
result of more than 20 years of Anaconda’s re- 
search and development in the field of thermo- 
plastic wire and cable. Its specially heat-resistant 
insulation handles current more safely . . . it is 
designed for exposure to higher temperatures 
than ordinary PVC thermoplastic materials. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc. Labeling: 
Type TW, Oil Resistant 60 C. Sizes 14 Awg 
through 4/0-Awg also labeled as Appliance Wir- 
ing Material for use at temperatures not exceed- 
ing 90C, or not exceeding 60C where exposed 
to oil. 
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Resistant Fluids—C. T. Lewis, Republic 
Steel Corp. 

Standardization of Lubricants for Steel 
Mills—P. D. Metzger and H. D. Foster, 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 

Microchemistry in Lubricating Oil Anal- 
ysis—F. M. Roberts, Texaco Research Cen- 
ter, The Texas Co. 


2 P.M. 
OPERATING PRACTICE SESSION 


(Ballroom) 
Chairmen: George I. Bottcher, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., and Warren E. Hart, 
Rouge Plant, Ford Motor Co. 
Perfected and Practical Methods of Proc- 
essing Powder into Commercial Strip— 
Richard A. Smucker, E. W. Bliss Co. 
New European Developments in Blast 
Furnace Precipitation—B. Berg, Ab Sven- 
ska Slaktfabriken. 
The Strategic-Udy Direct Iron Reduction 
Process-.~Dr. Marvin J. Udy, Strategic-Udy 
Processes Inc., and Robert A. Blackburn, 
Koppers Co. Inc. 


FOREIGN SESSION 
(Club Room B) 


Chairmen: R. W. Holman, Tennessee Coal 
& Iron Div., United States Steel Corp., 
and Emil Kern, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. 

Present Situation of Japanese Steel Indus- 
try—Kichiro Saigo, Yawata Iron & Steel 
Comlid: 

The Venezuelen Steel Works—M. Gonni, 
Innocenti S. G. Compania de Acero del 
Pacifico—Chili, Its Inception and Growth 
—Juan Zapata, Compania de Acero del 
Pacifico. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 26—9 A.M. 
COMBUSTION SESSION 


(Club Room B) 


Chairmen: David Cousley, Wheeling Steel 
Corp., and C. W. Dunn, Fairless Works, 
United States Steel Corp. 

Modern Regenerative Soaking Pits—Henry 
S. Hall, Morgan Construction Co. 
Special Features of Stelco’s New Soaking 
Pits—E. W. Bailey, Steel Co. of 
Canada Lid. 

Heating Facilities for Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube’s New Seamless Drill—F. C. Mc- 
Gough, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


2 P.M. 


OPERATING PRACTICE SESSION 
(Club Room B) 

Chairmen: W. H. Collison, Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., division of National Steel 
Corp., and Charles H. Good Jr., Fairless 
Works, United States Steel Corp. 

Electric Are Furnace Analysis via Photog- 
raphy—J. A. Brosovic, Republic Steel Corp. 
Vacuum Pouring for Large Forging Pro- 
duction—Elliott A. Reid, Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 

Nuclear Energy Applications to Steel 
Plant Operations—Patrick J. Selak and 
Rudolph ‘Tietig Jr., Steel Plants Div., 
Kaiser Engineers Div., Henry J. Kaiser 
Co. 


ELECTRICAL SESSION 


(Ballroom) 


Chairman: Clayton L. Squier, Bethlehem 

Steel Co. 

E. O. T. Crane Runway Rail Installations 

Gi: J. Tunny, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
O. 

Design and Performance of Industrial 

Lighting Systems-—Daniel J. O’Neill, Holo- 

phane Co. Inc. 

Protecting Your Cable Investments — 

Charles van Hoy, Anaconda Wire & Cable 

Co. 
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The master control panel and console direct material for the sintering operation 


System Controls Flow Rates 


Automatic process 


electrically weighs 


and determines 


amounts of materials feeding J&L’s sintering plant. Weight 
and speed are major control factors 


An integrated control system au- 
tomatically handles the flow rates 
of materials at Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.’s Cleveland sintering 
plant. Its capacity: 2500 tons a day. 

The installation processes iron 
ore fines into larger particles for 
blast furnace feed by fusing the 
ore with flue dust and coke breeze. 

A system supplied by Trans- 
Weigh Co., Wayne, Pa., automati- 
cally controls flow rates of ma- 
terials, keeping them in proper pro- 
portion to each other. Operators 
can vary the ratios or switch to 
manual control. 


How It Operates—The flow of 
traveling material is measured by 
determining material weight on a 
short section of conveyor belt. Belt 
speed is the other factor. 

Three major components make 
up a basic control unit: An electric 
tachometer-generator to detect belt 
speed, an electric strain gage load 
cell to measure belt load, and an 
electronic potentiometer to indicate 
and record instantaneous flow in 
tons an hour—it can include a 
counter to show total tonnage. 

Twelve measuring units handle 
the moving materials. 


STEEL 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


Heavy Tin Plate Coils Moved Quickly without Damage 


Tin plate coils weighing 10 tons and more can be 
moved easily and swiftly through the entire strip mill 
production process by a magnetic coil upender attach- 
ment for Yale heavy-duty electric fork lift trucks. 

Since no clamping is necessary, efficiency of strip 
steel production is increased by reducing damage. 
Principal components are a rubber covered load ram 
that projects from the center of an electromagnet. 
This combination is mounted on a 45-degree rotator 
head that turns the coil vertically or horizontally. 

Human error is eliminated because the ram is locked 
when carrying a load and can be turned vertical only 
when the magnet is energized. Write: Automatic Trans- 
portation Co., division of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
149 W. 87th St., Chicago 20, Ill. Phone: Radcliffe 
3-7000 


Machine Applies Accurate Coatings on Sheet or Roll 


The budget priced Model C Roller Coater is for in- 
line application of draw compounds, waxes, sealers, 
rust inhibitors, paints, and varnishes. 

This space-saving machine applies an accurate film 
thickness on one or both sides of roll or sheet stock. 

A rod type, sprocket driven conveyor is optional, and 
will be provided in length desired. Flexing occurs only 
in the drive chains of the conveyor. That prevents 
flake-off that might contaminate the work. 

The unit operates at variable speeds and can be 
self-powered or synchronized with automated lines. 
Various widths are available. 

The top rolls of the coater may be fixed or hinged 
for ease in cleaning. Write: Murray-Way Corp., Bir- 
mingham, Mich. Phone: Jordan 4-6890 


Ease of Maintenance Stressed in Rolling Mill Motors 


Many features in these direct current motors for 
rolling mill applications are aimed at cutting mainte- 
nance downtime. 

Covers over both ends can be removed quickly to 
provide access to the motor. All cover bolts have been 
eliminated. 

Constant pressure carbon brush holders, standard for 
both reversing and nonreversing mill motors, eliminate 
brush pressure adjustments. 

All-steel, self-locking nuts and bolts prevent loosen- 
ing through vibration. 

Inspection lights and utility outlets for hand tools 
are conveniently placed inside the motor which en- 
courages effective routine inspection. 

The 9-ft diameter rotor shown is force ventilated 
in both 40° and 50°C ratings, and is furnished with 
Class B insulation throughout. Write: General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. Phone: Franklin 4-2211 
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MULTI 


Swindell-Dressler Corporation provides 
a complete engineering service for the 
steel industry in the design and con- 
struction of new plants, and moderniza- 
tion of existing facilities. Consultations 


arranged gladly on request. 


DELL- RESSLER Corporation 


there's 
so much 
to 
choose 
from 


altar 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


5 Cleveland Room 


Dine in the splendid old world 
setting of a grand dining 
room. The menu is varied, the 
service unexcelled, 


Be HPyerellieoe 


One of the brightest of the city's 
supper clubs. Dancing nightly 
from 9:00 p.m. 

Air conditioned, of course. 


(-— 
so Ki Room & 
A true specialty restaurant 
For Fabulous Roast Beef, 


roasted, carved and served 
to your order. 


k- MEN'S BA 


Strictly stag — is this all male 
haven for good drinks, 

good food and good talk. 
Plus sports events on TY. 


ec ee cs ee es ee ee ee we ae oe 


ss TRANSIT BA 


For rapid service in the most 

unique bar in the country . . 
decorated with an outstanding 
collection of miniature trains. 


Pause — in the relaxing, informal 
atmosphere of the gayly decorated 
Patio. It’s a Cleveland habit to 
say — ‘Meet me at the Patio.” 


mm ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 


5@- Coffee Shop 


Service is brisk and decor cheerful 
in the modern, air-conditioned 
coffee shop. Enjoy a tasty sandwich 
or a moderately priced meol. 


Ae 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


Brake Has Two Speeds 


A 25-ton, hydraulically operated 
press brake with a 6-ft bed has an 


adjustable stroke and a dual speed 
operating cycle—with power work 
stroke. 

On the Di-Acro Hydra-Power 
Model 16-72, the operator can pre- 
set ram stroke in less than 15 sec- 
onds to the narrowest possible open- 
ing for each job, 

A combination hydraulic and 
mechanical system powers the unit. 
Write: O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., 
619 Eighth Ave., Lake City, Minn. 
Phone: 6311 


Blower Volume Is Precise 


Guesswork as to quantity of de- 
livered gas or air is eliminated by 
the 400 Series rotary positive pres- 
sure blowers. Designed for heavy 
duty, continuous service, these units 
can be precisely regulated by 
changing blower speed. 

Operating at a constant speed 


against a constant pressure, the 
unit delivers a constant volume of 
air. Blower speed is increased by 
means of pulley changes or vari- 
able speed drive adjustment. 


They deliver air volume up to 
13,000 cfm, pressures up to 10 psi, 
and are available in 30 sizes rang- 
ing from displacements of 11% to 
40 cu ft. Write: Sutorbilt Corp., 
2966 E. Victoria St., Compton, 
Calif. Phone: Ludlow 3-2226 


Machine Taps Couplings 


The 77TA automatic coupling 
tapping machine is designed for the 
high production, precision internal 
threading of oil tubular and com- 
mercial couplings. The unit is pneu- 
matically operated and electrically 
controlled. An operator is needed 
only for visual inspection and mag- 
azine loading. 

The machine has a variable spin- 
dle float to maintain perfect align- 
ment between the tap and chucked 


work. The float mechanism allows 
a  3/32-in. total compensating 
movement from the spindle’s cen- 
ter line in any direction. 

Standard merchant and many 
special couplings can be tapped 
on a high production basis. Write: 
Landis Machine Co., Church and 
Fifth Street, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Phone: Waynesboro 222 


Tool Locates Blind Holes 


The Blindriller enables its op- 
erator to locate hidden parts and 


drill blind holes. 


A sensing tube in a pointer seeks 
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For Years of 
Repeat Performance 


Specify 


SANDVIK 
SPRING STEEL 


Sandvik Steels have a record of success in applications 
which demand years of consistent, continuous performance. 


In products such as clock and watch springs, 
compressor valves, piston ring springs, 
vibrator reeds ... wherever fatigue life is vital, 
you’ll find Sandvik untiring in service. 


If your product requires high fatigue life, 
fine surface finish, uniform physical properties 
and accurate gauge, try Sandvik. 


You can get Sandvik strip steels: 

> In special analyses for specific applications. 

> Precision-rolled in thicknesses to fit your requirements. 

> In straight carbon and alloy grades. 

> Annealed, unannealed or hardened and tempered. 

> Polished bright, yellow or blue. 

> With square, round or dressed edges. 

> Wide range of sizes in stock—also slitting facilities available. 


Ask your nearest Sandvik office for further 
information or technical assistance. 


SANDVIK SWEDISH SPECIALTY STRIP STEELS 


are used for Textile Machine Parts such as sinkers, 

needles, etc. © Band Saws (metal, wood and butcher) ® 
Camera Shutters © Clock and Watch Springs ® 
Compressor Valves @ Doctor Blades @ 

Feeler Gauges ® Knives such as cigarette knives, surgical, etc. 
@ Razor Blades @ Shock Absorbers @ 

A Wide Variety of Springs © Trowels @ 

Reeds: Vibrator, Textile, etc., © Piston Ring Segment 

‘and Expanders ® ond many other applications. 


SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 


1702 NEVINS ROAD, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 
Tel. SWarthmore 7-6200 « In New York City: Algonquin 5-2200 
Warehouses: Fair Lawn, N. J. © Cleveland * Los Angeles 
Branch Offices: 8650 Brookpark Rd., Cleveland 29, O0.—ONtario 1-3205 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl.—FRanklin 2-5638 
14131 Puritan Ave., Detroit 27, Mich.—BRoadway 3-8474 
3338 South Malt Ave., Los Angeles 22, Cal.—RAymond 3-9116 
SANDVIK CANADIAN LTD.—P. O. Drawer 1335, Station 0, Montreal 9, P.Q. 
SANDSTEEL SPRING DIVISION © Fair Lawn, N. J. ¢ Industrial Springs 
SANDVIK COROMANT DIVISION «© Fair Lawn, N. J. © Carbide Tools 
WORKS: Sandviken, Sweden 
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ARONSO | 
Offers You Over 200 PROVEN 


tandard Stock Models 
of docllty POSITIONERS 
*POSITIONEERED 


to your exact Requirements 


Patented 


Aronson TracTred (7.M. Reg.) Turning Rolls for thin-walled 
heavy cylindrical work to 27 tons capacity. Zero to 100 IPM 
turning speed and Built-In Grounding. 

Aronson Universal! Balance 

Positioners (T.M. Reg.) 
position your weldments 
effectively, instantly for 
downhand welding. 

Capacities to 2000 ibs. 


ee 


Patenies Heavy Duty Precision Built Rubber and Steel Tired 


Turning and Pipe Rolls, 100% overload protected 
Capacities to 600 Tons. 


Model D Gear Driven Positioners. 
Compact, Precise, Rugged 
Capacities to 1000 Ibs 


Fully Automatic Gear Driven Posi- 
tioners, featuring Geared Elevation. 
135° Tilting and Variable or 
Constant Speed Rotation. 
Capacities to 350,000 Ibs. 


Rugged Head and Tail Stock for positioning 
bulky weldments between centers. Table 
Backup for Zero Deflection, Magnetic 
Braking. Capacities to 160,000 Ibs. 
Geared Elevation Optional. 


Heavy Duty Floor Turntables with 

Precision speed control and Mag- 

netic Braking, used for welding, 

burning, X-raying, etc. Capacities 

to 120,000 Ibs., various heights 
and speeds. 


Bench Turntable Automatic Posi- 
tioners with Mercury Grounding 
Capacities to 500 Ibs. 


dronson MACHINE COMPANY 


ARCADE, NEW YORK 


Loads are 
LIGHTER 


Smooth rolling Sterling barrows, with their scientifically balanced 
construction, require a minimum of energy. Tests recently completed 
with three makes of wheelbarrows, each loaded with 320 lbs. of sand, 
show Sterlings require 40% less vertical force and 60% less horizontal 
force . . . an amazing performance record. Here are the actual figures: 
Vertical Force Required Horizontal Force Required 
Wheelbarrow “A” - += © 2 © © @ 125 Ibs. 22 Ibs. ° 
Wheelbarrow “BY - + + © «© «© « 128 Ibs. 20 Ibs, $ 
Sterling Barrow - - + +2 + = © -@ 77 \bs. 8 Ibs. A 
e 
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Yes — you SAVE with Sterlings 
. Save energy ... save time... 
save money. Write for catalog. 


erlins 
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STERLING NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis., U.S.A. 


Look for this Mark 


of STERLING Quality 


WHEELBARROWS. 


A8-4525-V/ 
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and equipment 


out a magnet in a hole in the op- 
posite side of the work. A slide is 
positioned to bring a drill bushing 
directly over the hole and the drill 
is guided through to within 0.005 


in. concentricity. 


It locates concealed nails, con- 
duits, and other installations with- 
out the use of a magnet. It can also 
locate layout points from opposite 
surfaces and speed template repro- 
duction. Write: Zephyr Mfg. Co. 
Inc., 201 Hindry Ave., Inglewood, 
Calif. Phone: Oregon 8-4331 


Lift Has Utility 


The Sky-Hi-Lift moves high 
stacked loads from storage areas 
into the low ceiling, narrow con- 
fines of highway trailers. 


Its mast has a collapsed height 
of 68 in. that can lift to 144 in., 
and has been designed for Auto- 
and 3000 


matic trucks with 2000 


(Please turn to Page 200) 
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Fairfield Manufacturing Company, LaFayette, 
Indiana, is crown-hobbing coarse pitch pin- 
ions on this special Barber-Colman No. 14-15 
Hobbing Machine. Crown-hobbing is a new 
method for generating crowned gear teeth. 
Whether shaving is required after crown- 
hobbing depends solely upon the finish re- 
quired. If the hobbed finish is satisfactory, 
shaving can be eliminated. If shaving is re- 
quired to produce the desired finish, crown- 
hobbing allows uniform stock removal by the 
shaving cutter, resulting in reduced produc- 
tion time and increased shaving cutter life. 


This machine, especially designed and built 
for ctown-hobbing, may also be used for stand- 
ard gear hobbing. A choice of automatic cycles 
is available through settings on the control 
panel, including hobbing at constant depth 
and finish crown-hobbing, rough and finish 
hobbing without a crown, or single cut hob- 
bing with or without a crown, feeding either 
left or right with climb or conventional cutting. 


On the job shown here, Fairfield Manufactur- 
ing Company is crown-hobbing 3 D.P. pin- 
ions, 14T, 20° P.A., with 514” face and .008” 
change in tooth thickness. The automatic cycle 
includes rough hobbing at constant depth and 
finish crown-hobbing. In cycling, the machine 
completes the conventional roughing cut, work 
slide raises, hob returns to starting position, 
and work slide lowers to finished depth against 
the crowning cam. The gear is crown-hobbed 
at a constantly changing depth, as controlled 
by the crowning cam, work slide raises, hob 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCK STREET« ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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returns to starting position, and cycle stops 
for reloading. Cycle pattern and type of feed 
are selected by levers on the control panel as 
shown. 


The machine may be designed to suit special 
job requirements, either as a single-purpose 
machine, or with the universal feature, as in 
this case, for both crown and standard gear 
hobbing. A cam and change gear mechanism 
for crown-hobbing is provided in the design 
of the machine for raising and lowering the 
work slide during the cycle to produce a 
change in tooth thickness. The work slide is 
held against the rotary cam by hydraulic pres- 
sure in addition to its own weight. Change 
gears are provided in the cam drive so that 
different amounts of change in tooth thickness 
can be produced with the same cam. Different 
cams can be designed when a different tooth 
crown configuration is required. 


Crown-hobbing also makes it possible to hold 
a change in tooth thickness within the desired 
limits, and the tooth bearing can be located at 
the most desirable point consistent with job 
conditions. 


We welcome your inquiries on crown-hobbing 
and suggest you send us drawings of your 
crowned-gears. Our engineers will analyze 
the job conditions and make recommendations 
for crown-hobbing. If analysis shows a practi- 
cal application for crown-hobbing, we shall 
be glad to cut samples in our laboratory for 
your approval. 


BARBER 
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NOW... 


SPEED 
CASTING 
OPERATIONS 


WITH THIS THERMAL 


LADLE HEATING BURNER 


MANY COST-SAVING APPLICATIONS 


The extreme high heat release rate of the THERMAL burner makes 
possible the application of this ladle heating installation without 
altering your existing facilities or production methods. 


1. Reduces ladle pre-heating 
time as much as 75%. 


down a charge within the ladle. 


4. Atmosphere can be controlled 


2. Maintains pouring tem- Ronecded! 


peratures during continuous 


casting operations. 5. High velocity can actually 


3. Can pre-heat or even melt- stir the molten metal. 


QUICK, ECONOMICAL INSTALLATION 


THERMAL ladle heating installations are available complete with 
ladle covers or ready for mounting to your present cover All neces- 
sary valves, blower, pump, etc.,aresupplied forimmediateapplication. 


—T 


Thermal Research & Engineering Corp. 


CON Sh O©hhOC ix te i 
REPRESENTATIVES 


GAS, OlL & COMBINATION GAS-OIL 
BURNERS « HEAT EXCHANGERS e AIR 
HEATERS ¢ SUBMERGED COMBUSTION 
¢ COMBUSTION & HEAT TRANSFER 
ENGINEERING 


OTHER THERMAL PRODUCTS & SERVICES 


P ESN: NOS*Y"DeVe Aan 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment | 


lb capacities. Write: Automatic 
Transportation Co., 101 W. 87th | 
St., Chicago 20, Ill. Phone: Rad- 
cliffe 3-7000 | 


Cools Liquid and Gas 


Liquid and gas cooling in indus- 
trial processes is provided by the 
Aero heat exchanger. Evaporation 


of a water spray over coils cools at 
a rate of about 1000 Btu for each 
pound of water evaporated. 

It has cleanable coils and winter- 
that permit out- 


summer dampers 


door installation in severe climates 
with no danger of damage from 
freezing. 

A range of sizes is available pro- 
viding capacities up to 18 million 
Btu an hour under standard condi- 
tions. Write: Niagara Blower 
Co., 405 Lexington Ave., New York — 
17, N. Y. Phone: Murray Hill} 
6-5363 


Dies Tried with Safety 


A 300 ton, mechanical die tryout 
press features a slide that rotates 
up to 270 degrees from its normal 
position. This permits the diemaker 
full accessibility with complete 
safety. 

Less than a minute is required to 
return the slide and upper half of 
the die to the running position. 
The die can then be tried and a 
production run made in the same 
machine. 

Dies can be loaded into the press 
with an overhead crane. Presses 
are the bottom drive type, but do 
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not require a pit. Write: Alpha 
Press & Machine Inc., 9281 Free- 
land Ave., Detroit 28, Mich. Phone: 
Webster 3-8505 


» Heating Unit Portable 


The Reslec controlled electric 
heating supply unit (it’s portable) 
provides selection from 10 to 90 per 
cent of rated transformer output— 
in infinitely variable stages. 

-The unit can be used to heat 


work for forging, heading, hot 
punch presswork, heat treating, 


and continuous warm forming and 
annealing. 

It will heat billets or blanks full 
length or ends. An entire sheet 


-can be handled for stretch form- 
ing. Write: Herscott Co., 2500 N. 
Main St., Rockford, II. 


Phone: 
5-7915 


Furnaces Improved 


A three-unit setup has been pro- 
vided for heat treating of small 
tools. A wide temperature range 
and accurate controls permit han- 
dling all types of high speed steel 
—including the cobalt type. 

The unit setup includes a preheat 
furnace, a drawing furnace, an at- 
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Furnace Cars 


FOR MECHANICAL or ELECTRIC OPERATION 


Above: 60-ton furnace car for 
mechanically operated system. 


Write.or'telephone for 
technical information. 


A-1052 


CUSTOM-BUILT and quality-built for dependable service. 
Easton experience includes all types of furnace and transfer cars 
for modern heat treating.systems. Built to any desired capacity. 


EASTON CAR & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY © EASTON, PA. 


Get your Free copy of the New 


more ... much 
more than a 
mere catalog .. .- 


in fact, a Technical 
Handbook of great 
practical value... 
over 100 pages of 
technical data... 
Tables——._-. Charts;-<. 
definitions... 


Write on company 
letterhead for 


your copy! 


PRECISION 1959 


catalog 


wmano’ enoouers: 


SHEET and STRIP 


LOW CARBON STEEL 
SPRING STEEL 
STAINLESS STRIP 
ALUMINUM SHEET 


COPPER 
ALLOY STRIP 


Telephone us 
Glodstone $-7000 rat 
NAtional $-8620 7? 


PRECISION STEEL w: 
Na Ge Steer Reev 

B60 NORTH WOLF ROAD 

= ce RR eka: 


PRECISION STEEL WAREHOUSE INC. 


3500 NORTH WOLF ROAD: FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
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FASTENERS COST MONEY! 


.. BIG MONEY! Last year industry spent over $200,000,000 out- 
right for fasteners. And many hidden factors in fastener selection 
affect production, assembly and maintenance costs! That’s why design 
engineers recognize Chandler as leading manufacturers of dependable 
“AN”, “NAS”, “MS” and special bolts. Made from high carbon, alloy, 
super-alloy and stainless steels, cold-forged Chandler fasteners are 
precision engineered, produced to close tolerances and constantly in- 
spected to assure maximum resistance to stress, shear, vibration. For 
quality fasteners mass-produced at a realistic price to meet your 
special requirements, specify Chandler fasteners by name. Write 
today for complete information. 


HANDLER 1488 Chardon Road 


PRODUCTS : 
“ CORPORATION Cleveland 17, Ohio 


8118-CH 
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Send today for 
catalog and 
“Aircraft Bolt 
Stock List” 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


mosphere generator, and two 
quench tanks. The units may be 
purchased separately, and they can 
be positioned to suit the area avail- 
able. 

The furnace doors are air op- 
erated. Write: Dept. J, Waltz Fur- 
nace Co., 1901 Symmes St., Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio. Phone: Capitol 
1-2444 


Tractors Improved 


This standard SX-24 electric 
tractor has speeds of 614 mph 
empty and 314 mph with maximum 
rolling load. Ultimate drawbar pull 
is 550 lb. Smooth acceleration is 
assured by an adjustable time de- 
lay mechanism through four speeds 


forward and reverse. Power is fur- 
nished by a high torque motor and 
a 24-volt battery. 

The tractors are available with 
Radox radio remote control or 
Guide-O-Matic (electronic  guid- 
ance system that needs no operator 
to steer it along a predetermined 
route). Write: Barrett-Cravens Co., 
628 Dundee Rd., Northbrook, IIl. 
Phone: Crestwood 2-2300 


instrument Detects Cracks 


An eddy current instrument, the 
Magnatest ED-500, locates and 
determines the relative seriousness 
of defects in all conductive mate- 
rials. 

It can sort mixed lots of ferrous 
and nonferrous metals for differ- 
ences in hardness, alloy, and heat 
treatment condition. It also mea- 
sures the thickness of certain con- 
ductive and nonconductive coatings 
on conductive bases. 

“lift-off” adjustment provides 
stability of operation for testing 
semirough surfaces. Write: Mag- 
naflux Corp., 7300 W. Lawrence 
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AVONDALE 


offers 
experience, 
facilities, engineering 
for 
products of steel 


& 


Assembled in Avondale’s pipe shop is 
the most modern equipment available 
for the mechanical bending of pipe up 
to 12’’. Sanding, heating and hot 
bending apparatus permits pipe bending 
which exceeds the normal machine 
range. Avondale can supply your pipe 
requirements from the tooling of a 
simple thread to manufacturing an 
entire system— efficiently, economically 


and fast! : | 
AVONDALE. MARINE WAYS; 3NC- 

‘ 3 PRODUCTION TOOLS A 
Write for our allus- ae 
trated brochure, 2% 24%) a ‘ 

: a 
Pipe Work, Vol—-8, == = 


AVON DAL 


MAR WV NN Sr, If IND se 


Veto or bee. BULLE Dek ON EAE MES SES S!P P'! 


«a P. O. BOX 1030 ¢e¢ PHONE UNiversity 6-4561 e NEW ORLEANS 8, U.S.A. 
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Don’t throw away 
those epoxy-coated 
rejects 


o& 
é 
Ww 
Here’s a new paint stripper 
that will save them 


Do you scrap perfect metal parts that have been imperfectly 
coated with epoxies, vinyls, polyesters and other hard-to- 
strip paints or lacquers? 


In the last few months, users of Oakite Stripper S-A have 
eliminated many such losses. Here’s what some of them say 
about it: 


CALIFORNIA: An aircraft manufacturer tested many strippers 
on an epoxy designed to resist attack by hydraulic fluid. Finally 
found that Oakite Stripper S-A is “the only one that safely strips 
this paint from anodized aluminum.” 


NEW YORK: A camera maker coats flash bulb reflectors with 
black vinyl paint outside and aluminum paint inside. “Stripper 
S-A is the fastest ever used on our rejects.” 


OHIO: A maker of toy pistols had trouble stripping alternate 
coats of lacquer and metallized aluminum. Now “Stripper S-A does 
it amazingly fast and remetallizing is completely satisfactory.” 


CALIFORNIA: A producer of metal furniture uses Stripper S-A 
to remove clear epoxy from plated parts. Chemist says “This is 
the best stripper on the market.” 


ALABAMA: A hardware maker had trouble stripping iacquer 
from brass door knobs. Oakite Stripper S-A now does the work 
in “less than 14 the time taken by any other stripper.” 


NEW YORK: A manufacturer of business machines tested several 
strippers on various finishes on steel and aluminum. Verdict in 
favor of Stripper S-A was: “It’s doing a wonderful job.” 


CONNECTICUT: A maker of brass lipstick shells has found that 
“Stripper S-A quickly strips epoxy lacquers from rejects and 
heavily coated work spindles.” 


CALIFORNIA: A missile maker reports that “Stripper S-A is doing 
a fine job stripping vinyl from stainless steel and titanium.” 


FREE Write Oakite Products, Inc., 
34E Rector St., New York 6, 
N. Y., for complete information on 


Oakite Stripper S-A. 


gpeCiAUIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEay,, 
¢ 


OAKITE. 


4 6 “ + M 
Technical Service Representatives in ATERIALS . METHODS « SERVICE 
Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 


Export Division Cable Address: Oakite In our 50th year 
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and equipment 


Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. Phone: 
Underhill 7-8000 


Unit Signals Warning 


A low-cost device gives positive 
indication of motion or lack of it 
in machinery. 

The Roto-Guard converts motion 
into a signal that can be used to 
energize an alarm system to warn 
operating personnel or to activate 
control switches. Write: Bin-Dicator 
Co., 13946-177 Kercheval Ave., De- 
troit 15, Mich. Phone: Valley 2-6952 


Lube System Automatic 


Fully automatic and electrically 
operated Electro-Luber systems pro- 


| 
| 


vide centralized power lubrication 
(high or low pressure) for all in- 
dustrial machinery. 

Compact, they supply oil or 
grease to banks of injectors. 

Units may be obtained for service 
on individual machines. Write: Lin- 
coln Engineering Co., 5702-33 Nat- 
ural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 20, Mo. 
Phone: Evergreen 3-5900 


Lubricates Automatically 


An intermittent, multizone sys- 
tem provides measured amounts of 
(Please turn to Page 210) 
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Cut nonferrous materials 
with low-cost Carboloy, 
Grades 44A and 883... 
get longer tool life, 
increase production rates 
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MAY-FRAN CHIP-TOTES 


SS 


PROVIDE AUTOMA 


eis of Va. 
Tic AND 


CONTINUOUS SCRAP REMOVAL 
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« 


FROM ALMOST EVERY TYPE AND 
SIZE OF MACHINE TOOL 


Here is a machine tool accessory that will 
cut production costs, and permit longer 
“run” times for your automatic machines. 
The MAY-FRAN CHIP-TOTE continuous- 
ly removes the chips, turnings and borings 
from machines. The conveyor can be syn- 
chronized with the metal removing 
capacity of the machine. Scrap 

is channeled onto the CHIP-TOTE 
belt, carried clear of the machine 
for discharge into tote box or carry-off 
conveyor system. There is a CHIP-TOTE 
for every machine tool. 


1AY-FRAN 


ENGINEERING, INC. 
1725 Clarkstone Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


For complete facts, 
write today and ask 
for MF-640. 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


lubricants to a large number of 
bearings over a wide area at the 
precise time needed. It operates 
from one or more central stations. 

It is ideal for steel mills, sinter- 
ing plants, and other applications 
where bearings are far apart and 
proper lubrication is a problem. 

A single indication shows that 
bearings have been serviced. Write: 
Trabon Engineering Corp., 28820 
Aurora Rd., Solon, Ohio. Phone: 
Churchill 8-6151 


Cuts Coated Metals 


The Fenway nibbler will cut all 
types of corrugated metals. It will 


handle materials with any kind of 
asbestos or pitch coating without 
clogging. 

This portable tool leaves a fin- 
ished, smooth edge. 

The cut pieces drop away from 
the nibbler instead of being hurled 
or flipped at a tangent. 


It is made in air powered and 
electric models. Write: Fenway 
Machine Co., Edgemont and Clem- 
entine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone: Regent 9-1150 


Heads Ups Milling Range 


A self-contained, heavy duty, 
vertical head is available as an op- 
tional accessory for the Quartet 
milling machine. The 3-hp quill- 
type head increases the range of 
the machine, which is adaptable to 
horizontal, vertical, angular, and 
universal milling. 


The head has a triple row of 
preloaded, angular contact, high 
precision ball bearings mounted at 
the lower end of the spindle. The 
quill is hard chrome plated. Spindle 
speeds are infinitely variable from 
80 to 4200 rpm with an optional 
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Don’t just take your metals for granted —specify the 


properties you need. The Man from Anaconda may 


come up with some very interesting answers. 


Up where TV broadcast antennas stand, 
normal wind causes flexing of metals. So 
jumpers between coaxial cables and ra- 
diators must be resilient — beside being 
conductors, giving some structural sup- 
port. Ordinary phosphor bronze seemed 
adequate, but there were fatigue failures. 


RCA listed desirable properties of phos- 
phor bronze — added extra-high endur- 
ance, extra-long fatigue life. American 
Brass suggested Duraflex®, Anaconda 
superfine-grain phosphor bronze. RCA 
tried it, found it the answer—at no extra 
cost—specified Duraflex to the manufac- 
turer, Dielectric Products Engineering 
Co., Inc., Raymond, Maine. 


To stimulate sales of its top-quality fold- 
ing rule, and to meet Navy specifications, 
Eagle Rule Mfg. Corporation sought a 
metal for rule joints that would resist 
wear and corrosion, and provide the 
proper spring tension. Phosphor bronze, 
which had these qualities in excess of 
needs, cost too much. 


Technical Oil Tool Corp. asked Anacon- 
da to help select the metal for a new 
magazine-type clip used to close surgical 
incisions. The metal had to provide the 
right tension to hold edges together, yet 
open easily—form readily, hold sharp 


die-cut edges, be proved in surgical use. 


TARTING with 93 standard alloys, The American Brass Com- 
S pany can make minor variations in composition, fabrication, 
and annealing to provide an almost unlimited number of combina- 
tions of useful properties. When new or unusual problems arise, ask 
for the help of the Technical Dept. in selecting the right metal. For 


such help or a copy of Publication B-32, “Anaconda Copper & 


Copper Alloys,” write: The American Brass Company, Waterbury 


20, Conn. In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New To- 


ronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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American Brass suggested three alloys. 
Eagle Rule chose Ambronze-420 (88 
Cu, 11 Zn, 1 Sn) because rule joints of 
this alloy met all requirements, with- 
stood 400,000 cycles in wear test (Navy 
required 7000). It cost only pennies per 
pound more than yellow brass, much 
less than phosphor bronze. 


American Brass technical specialists sug- 
gested Nickel Silver, 18%-719 as best 
suited to meet all requirements. Auto- 
clip, shown in use above, is the result. 
Incisions are held together with least 
damage to tissues. Surgeons can work 
faster in applying and removing clips. 


COPPER e BRASS e BRONZE e NICKEL SILVER 


MILL PRODUCTS 


Made by The American Brass Company 
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Wire Specialists 


OF EXPERIENCE 


®@ Sizes up to 9/16”... 


... down to almost the size of a human 
hair, in low carbon and medium low car- 
bon steels. 


® Wire of many finishes 


the right wire for the job—coppered, 
“tinned, bright, galvanized and other fin- 
ishes to fit your production needs. 


@ Better forming 
and workability 


Continental Wire is available in al- 
most any temper and analysis in low 
and medium low carbon steels for 
your particular forming jobs. 


~ @ Metallurgical service 


Thousands of case histories provide 
unsurpassed resources for developing 
a practical solution to your wire 
problems. 


ECONO-COIL—Reduces scrap loss up to 90 percent. 
Saves material handling time. The Econo-Coil gives 
you continuous length wire coils of 2000# to 3000# 
catchweight, in sizes from 12 gage through 42” diam- 
eter. Shipped on returnable Econo-Coil reels. 


LEVERPAK—Mechanizes your wire handling, protects 
wire against moisture, dirt and handling damage. 
LEVERPAK permits long uninterrupted runs of 500# 
to 650#, depending on wire sizes. Saves scrap, down- 
time, stores easily. 


SPECIAL SHAPES—D-shaped, V-shaped, oval, half- 
oval, half-round, square, rectangular, triangular, key- 
stone-shaped and others. Saves fabricating and ma- 
chining costs. 


Chances are you have a problem right now that we 
can help you solve—with Wire. Call us. 


PRODUCERS OF Manufacturer's Wire in many sizes, tem- 
pers, and finishes, including Galvanized, KOKOTE, Flame- 


for over Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annealed, Liquor Finished, 
Bright, and special shaped wire. Also Welded Wire Rein- 
Half a Century forcing Fabric, Nails, Continental Chain Link Fence, and 
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other products. 


INDIANA 
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and equipment 


40 to 2100 rpm. It is equipped with 
a built-in tachometer. Write: U. S.- 
Burke Machine Tool Div., Cincin- 
nati Mfg. Corp., Brotherton Road, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. Phone: Bram- 
ble 1-5000 


Unit Straps Automatically 


An automatic steel strapping ma- 
chine, the FlJ, applies uniform, pre- 
determined tension to a wide range 
of package sizes. 

As a package moves into the 
machine on a power conveyor, the 
size is sensed and the proper strap- 
ping pattern selected and actuated. 

The unit is easily integrated into 
existing conveyor systems. Write: 
Acme Steel Co., 135th Street and 
Perry Avenue, Chicago 27, Ill. 
Phone: Interocean 8-9500 


Handles Variety of Loads 


Palletized and nonpalletized 


loads, as well as those on skids and 
in bins, can be handled easily 
with the Master Universal Clamp. 
multipurpose attachment is 


This 


DE LAVAL - STOECKICHT 


PLANETARY GEAR 


..for high speeds... high horsepower 


Proved in hundreds of installations abroad 
_ totalling over 3,000,000 horsepower—now available in America! 


For all high torque power transmission 
applications such as pump turbo-generator 
and compressor drives in industrial, 
municipal and marine installations. 


This cutaway view of the 

De Laval-Stoeckicht Planetary 
Gear shows how it provides 
flexibility for proper load 
distribution throughout the gear 
members. The thoroughly 

proved and tested design is completely 
reliable in transmitting high horsepower 
for high speed applications. e Highest 
efficiencies (98% or higher) ...no high 
speed bearings... less friction losses. 


Check 
These Advantages: 


Grgesnnennnnntnceny 


Small Size = Light Weight Convenient Arrangement | Wide Application 


_Compact—low weight per hp. Sizes range Co-axial or “in-line” arrangement Capacity range shown in 
from 22” to 46” in diameter, depending of gear members takes up far less shaded area on chart below. 
on horsepower requirements. Example: space than parallel axis gears For other applications, contact 
5000 hp planetary unit weighs 1700 Ibs. of equivalent horsepower rating. your De Laval Sales Engineer. 


against 6000 Ibs. for conventional gear. 


Dut to 46" 


TURBINE 


TURBINE 


HP PER RPM 


GENERATOR GENERATOR 


For further details, 
write for Bulletin 2400. 


<- 


ANA Sicam Turbine Company 


860 Nottingham Way, Trenton 2, New Jersey 


convert metal turnings 


into cash 


| aalmaeccaltae tale halle Merl 


Long, curly, troublesome metal turnings, reduced in an American Metal 
Turnings Crusher, can produce additional profits for your plant. 


Reduced to chip form, metal turnings bring $2 to $5 more per ton. 
Handling metal chips by shovel or pneumatic systems is easier, too, and 
chips require 75% less storage space than bulky machine turnings. You'll 


recover more cutting oil from chips . 


. up to 50 gallons per ton! More 


important, American Metal Turnings Crushers pay for themselves and produce 
substantial profits for years to come. Models available with capacities rang- 
ing from 1 to 50 tons per hour. To get all the details, write American today. 


reclaim fused welding flux 


One industrial plant } 


saved more than $10,000 
a year by using an 
American Welding Flux 
Crusher to regranulate 
fused welding flux. Write 
American for details. 
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1539 MACKLIND 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


CRU 


SAINT LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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available on all Lewis-Shepard 
electric fork lift trucks. 

Because it clamps the sides of 
nonpalletized objects hydraulically, 
it is especially effective in han- 
dling bales or cases. The clamp 
has a range from 18 to 46 in. or 
23 to 60 in. depending on materials 
handled. All controls are at the 
driving position. Write: Dept. R8- 
14, Lewis-Shepard Products Inc., 
135 Walnut St., Watertown 72, 
Mass. Phone: Watertown 4-5400 


Oiler Extends Die Life 


Die life is lengthened by instal- 
ling a heavy-duty strip stock oiler 
for quality metal stampings. The 


Model C unit lubricates strip stock 
leading to a press at any required 
height. 

It handles material in a wide 
range of sizes—from 26 to 7 gage, 
and widths up to 72 in. Rolls 
are ball-bearing mounted. 

Excess oil drains into a reservoir 
for re-use. Write: Stamping Spe- 
cialty Co. Inc., 2141 N. Sherman 
Dr., Indianapolis 18, Ind. Phone: 
Liberty 6-3002 


Steel Cleaner Is Dustless 


A steel cleaner, Acid Activating 
Salt #1, is dustless, granular, and 
free flowing. Suggested uses: Con- 
ventional acid pickling operations. 
Chrome stripping bath at 200° F. 

When removing oxide, it does not 
remove the metal. Write: Northwest 
Chemical Co., 9310 Roselawn, De- 
troit 4, Mich. Phone: Texas 4-2500 


Unit Has High Versatility 


The Model P-9 machine operates 
by means of a reciprocating upper 
tool and stationary lower one. This 
unit does straight, circular, inside, 
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it’s like having a stainless steel warehouse in your pocket... 


And it doesnt even take that much storage space. That's why so many plants are now saving money 


and labor by using the dependable stock racks of local Carpenter warehouses. There’s a built-in 
bonus . . . it’s Carpenter technical service, always on call with data and on-the-job help. The quality 
of Carpenter stainless has been speaking for itself for many years in thousands of plants. Your 
local Carpenter warehouse is the answer to inventory problems with stainless . . . call today. The 
Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa. 


[arpe 


Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio Hous“on, Texas Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Mountainside, N. J. Toledo, Ohio 
Bridgeport, Conn. Dayton, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Melrose Park, Il. Providence, R. I. Worcester, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. Hartford, Conn. (Chicago Area) St. Louis, Mo. York, Pa. 
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Cambridge WOVEN WIRE BELTS 


Brazing Furnace 
Charge End——>| 1200°F — Min. (Fluoride Flux) |——* To Inspection 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION FOR AUTOMATED ALUMINUM BRAZING 


METAL-MESH BELT CONTROLS 
PRODUCT UNIFORMITY 
IN CONTINUOUS BRAZING 


Here’s a belt that not only shrugs off hot atmospheres and corro- 
sive fluxes, but helps produce uniformly brazed parts continuously 
—and in less time. Moving through the furnace at a controlled 
speed, the all-metal Cambridge Belt allows the atmosphere to 
circulate freely through its open mesh and around the product for 
fast, thorough treatment. 


In heat treating, cleaning or quenching operations, too, Cambridge 
Belts help maintain capacity production and cut operating costs. 
Here’s how: 


CONTINUOUSLY MOVING BELTS ELIMINATE BATCH PROCESSING—give 
faster, more economical production; reduce manual handling. 


ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION IS HEATPROOF, COLDPROOF, ACIDPROOF 
—Cambridge belts can be woven from any metal or alloy to take 
sub-zero or up to 2100° F. temperatures, yet remain impervious 
to corrosive atmospheres or solutions. 


OPEN MESH PROVIDES FREE AIR, LIQUID CIRCULATION—gives more 
uniform processing of product; grit, sand, quench solutions drain 
through belt immediately. 


SPECIAL SURFACE ATTACHMENTS AVAILABLE—raised edges or cross 
flights hold product on belt during movement. 


Talk to your Cambridge Field Engineer soon—he’ll explain the many advantages 
of continuous heat treating on Cambridge Woven Wire Belts. He'll recommend 
the belt size, mesh or weave—and the metal or alloy—best suited to your opera- 
tions. You'll find his name in the classified phone book under "BELTING, ME- 
CHANICAL.” Or, write for FREE 130-PAGE REFERENCE MANUAL giving mesh 
specifications, design information and metallurgical data. 


METAL-MESH Department J, 
CONVEYOR Cambridge 9, 
BELTS FABRICATIONS Maryland 


IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 
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irregular, slot, and louver cutting. 
It also does joggling, flanging, edge- 
bending, dishing, and nibbling. 

Eight models are available. Cut- 
ting capacities range from the light- 
est gages to 11/32 in. in mild steel. 
They also work stainless, nonfer- 
rous metals, and wire mesh. Write: 
American Pullmax Co. Inc., 2455 
N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
Phone: Diversey 8-5727 


Coats Automatically 


An automated straight line con- 
version coating machine is available 
for blackening, phosphating, bright 
dipping, precleaning, and pickling. 

Convert-O-Matic provides maxi- 
mum cycling flexibility (you set 
selective timers for each treatment 
tank). Once set up, the machine 
requires no labor. 

The unit is fitted with a barrel, 
but is adaptable to conveying 
baskets, tray loads, or bulky parts 
suspended from the carrier. Write: 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Church Street, Matawan, N. J. 
Phone: Matawan 1-1000 


Feeds Bulk Materials 


The Model F-010  electromag- 
netic, vibratory feeder offers fast, 
high capacity, rate controlled feed- 
ing of bulk materials and small 
parts in weighing, mixing, pack- 
aging, and similar processing. 

Its electromagnet drive produces 
3600 vibrations a minute and as- 
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in these “LONG Ue Muffie. Ue ey 


Even Rolock’s welded-fabrication experts consider these 32-foot 
Inconel muffle tubes an exacting test of skill. The inset sketch shows 
how they are made, and the dimensions . . . 32 feet long by only 
5% inches O.A. width and 1 inch inside height . . . leave little room 
for any inaccuracy. These muffles . . . used for continuous bright 
annealing of steel strip . . . just have to be straight and true when 
installed, and stay that way in service. 


We produce these muffle tubes “‘by the dozen’”’ for use by the 
steel strip mills in gas-fired furnaces. Upper and lower sections are 
assembled separately with diagonal joints welded inside and out. 
The full length sections are then edge-welded together. Tight speci- 
fications call for no weld-splatter on the inside, and each tube is 
pressure-tested to 25 Ibs. p.s.i. before shipment. This is another exam- 
ple of Rolock service to key industries in building and designing 
many forms of special equipment that modern production processes 
call for. 


If you have a problem in welded-fabrication of high heat and 
corrosion-resistant alloys, it will pay you to consult Rolock ... the 
nationally recognized specialists in this field. 


SALES & SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 


RCLOCK INC., 1262 KINGS HIGHWAY, FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


JOB-ENGINEERED for better work 


Easier Operation, Lower Cost 
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sures free flow of hard to handle 
materials. A rheostat control gives 
adjustment of feed rates through 
continuously variable settings to a 
maximum of 3 tons an hour. Write: 
Syntron Co., 370 Lexington Ave., 
Homer City, Pa. Phone: 9-8011 


Boom Swings 360 Degrees 


The Jib Master is a self-supported 
unit which can be rotated through 
a full 360 degrees. 

The side rollers are positioned 


where stresses between stationary 
and revolving members of the crane 
are balanced and the bending mo- 
ment of the column is at a minimum. 

It is designed for use with a chain 
block or an electrical hoist and is 
available in capacities to 6 tons and 
boom lengths to 20 ft. Write: Borg- 
Warner Industrial Cranes, 1536 S. 
Paulina, Chicago 8, Ill. Phone: 
Monroe 6-1350 


Straightens Rolls 


These accurate roll straighteners 
are heavily constructed. The rolls 
range from 0.375 to 6 in. in dia- 
meter for materials ranging from 
0.003 to 0.8 in. thick—including 
strip, sheets, plates, bars, and semi- 
finished and finished parts. 

The smaller units are stocked 
for immediate delivery. Write: 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., 407 
Mulberry St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone: Market 3-0759 


Welder Reacts Quickly 


The Aircomatic Fillerarc Welder 
is for the consumable electrode, gas 
shielded, welding processes. 

This motor-generator unit apvlies 
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the gas shielded, metal arc method 
where equal burnoff rate and wire 
feed must be maintained. Its ris- 
ing volt-ampere curve reacts instan- 
taneously to all wire feed speed 
changes. This maintains constant 
arc length. 

Current rating is 450 amperes, 
continuous. Weight is 840 Ib. 
Write: Air Reduction Sales Co., 
division of Air Reduction Co. Inc., 
150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6700 


Chargers Use Less Space 


Vertical motor-generator charg- 
ers for electric industrial truck bat- 
teries save floor space. They can 
also be mounted off the floor. 

To operate, the charging plug 


is connected (polarized to prevent 
error) and the control pointer is 
set. The charging current begins 
automatically at the proper rate and 
is controlled constantly. When the 
battery is fully charged, the ma- 


chine automatically stops. Write: 
Exide Industrial Div., Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co., Box 8109, Phila- 
delphia 1, Pa. Phone: Locust 4-4030 


Product Prevents Foam 


These antifoaming agents are 
fast acting and effective for indus- 
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CAMPBELL 
FALL-MARK 
CHAIN 


is identified 3 ways... 
for your permanent protection 


From now on when you specify any of the 
four grades of Campbell Chain listed below, 
you'll always know the make, grade and 
length of every piece of chain in your plant. 
The grade and make—your two most im- 
portant safety gauges—-are permanently 
recorded where you need them most... 
right on the chain itself! Contact your 
distributor or write direct for details. 


CODE SPECIFICATIONS 


COLOR-CODE 


PERMANENT _ : 
_ “MEASURE-MARK” — 


GRADE MARK 


Proof Coil Chain 


Cam-Alloy Chain 


CAMPBELL CHAIN (onary 


York, Pa.—W. Burlington, lowa 
E, Cambridge, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash. 
los Angeles, Sacramento, San Francisco, Calif. 


Makers of Jiffy Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains and Blue Temper pre-cut, packaged chain 


SHEPARD NILES 


LARGE INDUSTRIAL CRANES 


LIFTING POWER 


ln 450 TONS 


Shepard Niles places dependable lifting power at your fingertips 
effortless power that now serves thousands of plants 
throughout America. 


° ° . 


Eliminate costly ground-level handling of materials—going around 
men, materials and machines. Go UP and OVER, smoothly and 
safely through the air, directly to your destination . . . leaving 
more room for production and storage. 


Shepard Niles offers you a complete line of heavy industrial cranes 
from | to 450 tons for constant or intermittent duty in slow, 
medium and high speeds; operated from cab or floor. 


Send for Industrial Crane bulletin today ... or ask that a Shepard 
Niles representative call at your plant—there's NO OBLIGATION. 


| CRANES Overhead: 

Top Running @ Inner Running 
Under Running 

Floor or Cab Operated 


Building 


America's Most Complete Line 
of Cranes and Hoists 
Since 1903 


HOISTS 
Operated from Cab 
Floor or Pulpit 


HEPARD NILE 


‘CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 


2390 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 


= = 
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trial use. They come in two forms: 
Sag 47 silicone fluid for nonaqueous 
systems and Sag 470 emulsion for 
aqueous types. 

They can be used in wire draw- 
ing, plating, galvanizing, and pick- 
ling; with cutting, cooling, and 
lubricating oils, and in hydraulic 
fluids. Write: Silicones Div., Union 
Carbide Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. Phone: Murray 
Hill 7-8000 


Cleans Ultrasonically 


The GW-6 ultrasonic unit for 
precision cleaning and rinsing of 
parts and assemblies has two 10 x 
14 x 10 in. stainless steel tanks. 

The solution in each tank is con- 
tinuously circulated and filtered to 


remove all particles of 2 to 5 micron 
size or larger. Each tank is activated 
by transducers operating at about 
20. kilocycles. 

The basic unit is available with 
single or multiple tanks which fit 
into the 25 x 25 in. top. Write 
Blackstone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Phone: 51-121 


Cleans at 42,000 cps 


These ultrasonic cleaners are pro- 
duced in six models of bench, floor, 
and self-contained styles, all with 
forced air cooling. Tank capacities 
are from 2 to 20 gallons. 

Designed for the full range of 
industrial cleaning and degreasing 
requirements, they hold promise of 
savings and improved production 
on precision components such as 
fine bore tubing, areas inaccessible 
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*  FREE-MACHINING 
Siaaks 


Inland’s Special Ledloy* Screw-machining Steels 


Outperform B1113 and in Certain Cases Brass 


There are two grades of Inland 
Ledloy Steels that have been de- 
veloped specifically for automatic 
screw-machine operations, Ledloy 
Grade A and Ledloy Grade B. 


Ledloy Grade A, the most widely used leaded 
steel grade, machines from 25% to 55% faster than 
regular free-machining steels and yet retains all 
the desirable characteristics. Ledloy Grade A 
contains .15/.35% lead—uniformly dispersed 
through the steel so that it has no appreciable 
effect on the steel except to increase its machin- 
ability to a marked degree. Ledloy Grade A 
retains all the properties of open hearth free- 
machining steel of comparable base analysis. 

Whatever you have been machining from 
regular free-machining steels you can machine 
from Inland Ledloy Grade A and increase your 
machining time up to 55%, and at the same 
time, obtain a superior surface. 

The place of Inland Ledloy Grade A has been 
so firmly established in the screw-machining in- 
dustry that the A.I.S.I. and S.A.E. have 
adopted a new grade designation tailored to 
its specifications. The new standard grade desig- 
nation is C12L14. 


Inland Ledloy Grade B, the fastest machining 
steel produced commercially today, was developed 
by Inland to replace brass in the manufacture of 
parts where machinability is the all-important 
factor. Ledloy Grade B provides much greater 
strength than brass, yields more parts per pound 
and yet machines from 80 to 90% as fast as the 
more costly free-machining brass grades. 


Ledloy Grade B, like Grade A, is an open 
hearth steel with all the desirable open hearth 
steel qualities. It is rephosphorized, resulphur- 
ized and lead treated. The only difference be- 
tween the two grades is that Grade B contains 
a higher sulphur content. This additional sul- 
phur increases the machinability of Grade B 
over Grade A about 25%. 

In deciding which grade of Inland Ledloy 
is best for a particular part you are machining, 
weigh carefully the following factors: amount 
of machining to be done on part, type of mach- 
ining, machining time per cycle, strength re- 
quired in finished part and cost of material. 

Where average machining is called for, you 
will probably find Ledloy Grade A the most 
practical. Where more machining operations 
per part are required, or where the machining 
is more intricate, Grade B will probably be 
more satisfactory. The additional cost of Grade 
B can be more than made up in decreased 
machining costs. 


Whichever grade of Inland Ledloy is best for your 
particular machining operation, you will find that 
Ledloy will provide fast machining and excellent 
finish for the parts you make. Ledloy, because of 
its lower friction component and inherent 
lubricating characteristics, will also greatly in- 
crease the life of your cutting tools. 


Many grades available—Inland Ledloy free- 
machining steels are available in a wide range 
of standard carbon and alloy grades in bar 
form. Ledloy free-machining plates are also 
produced. 


If your product requires machining, it will pay you to get all the details on Inland Ledloy . . . the original 
leaded steels. Ask your cold-drawer about them today, or write Inland Steel Company, 30 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, for the interesting booklet, ‘‘Properties of Inland Ledloy Steels.” 


INLAND STEEL 


Sales Offices: Chicago - Milwaukee - St. Paul - Davenport 
St. Louis - Kansas City - Indianapolis - Detroit - New York 
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ENTIRELY NEW #@ FOUR-SLIDE IN FIFTY YEARS! 


Visit Booth 1834, Metal Show, Cleveland, Oct. 27—31 


A development of industry-wide importance is the 
Torrington Verti-Slide—a new vertical 4-slide that 
is the first major innovation in the basic field of wire 
and strip forming equipment in half a century! 

The Verti-Slide was designed to meet a serious need 
for greater versatility, lower tooling cost, faster set- 


up time and reduced floor space. We urge you to 


investigate the new Torrington Verti-Slide in detail. 


THE TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TORRINGTON. CONNECTICUT * VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA + OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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to brushes, and fragile parts. 

They operate at 42,000 cps. 
Write: Gulton Industries Inc., 212 
Durham Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
Phone: Liberty 8-2800 


Set Uses Common Shaft 


Features of a vertical, high fre- 
quency, motor-generator set are 
easy installation and maintenance, 
and complete protective controls. 

The set is designed for foundry 
melting, forging, vacuum heating, 


experimental research, and _ other 
induction heating or melting ap- 
plications which require high fre- 
quency current. 

Both open and enclosed sets con- 
sist of the generator driven by an 
induction motor mounted above it, 
with rotors assembled on a common 
shaft. Write: General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. Phone: Frank- 
lin 4-221] 


Cleans Large Volume 


The Series 5000 SonBlaster for 
ultrasonic cleaning consists of a 
10-gallon tank with integral trans- 
ducers. 

The generator is equipped with 
load and tank selector switches so 
that it can operate one or two 
ultrasonic tanks alternately, or sub- 
mersible transducers in tanks up to 
30-gallon capacity. 

The unit is plugged into any con- 
venient 110/115-volt circuit. Write: 
Narda Ultrasonics Corp., 625 Main 
St. Westbury, N. Y. Phone: 
Edgewood 3-5400 


STEEL 


Bimetal and Plain 
Bushings offer 
substantial economies 


Rolled split plain bronze, steel 
_or aluminum; or steel lined 
with bronze, babbitt, medium 
or heavy-duty copper-alloy, or 
extra heavy-duty aluminum 
alloy. Many design variations 
possible, plus volume produc- 
tion economies. 


° 


These alloy linings 
meet 95% of engine 
bearing needs 


Experience shows a steel back, 
lined with tin- or lead-base 
babbitt, medium- or heavy- 

duty copper-alloy or extra 
heavy-duty aluminum alloy, 
meets most performance 
requirements. 


Precision Thrust 
Washers in Bronze or 
Bronze on Steel 


Cold rolled for heavy duty. 
Steel faced with copper-alloy 
on one or both faces. Nibs, 
lugs, coined oil grooves. Flat, 


spherical or special shapes. 
From 1” to 6” O.D. 


Economical Spacer 
Tubes for Hundreds 
of Applications 


Money-saving substitute for 
iron pipe, tubing or machined 
parts. Delivered ready for 
assembly, to exact dimensions 
—or can be brazed to other 
components. 


Ss : ) 
‘NCE 48? 


FEDERAL-MOGUL DIVISION 


FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC.,11051 SHOEMAKER, DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
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are included in a new brochure, SEC9- 


: 820. Electric Motor Div., A. O. Smith 
Ald lire Corp., Tipp City, Ohio. 


Bench Spotwelders 


Bulletin 2-013A describes the EB-1 line 
of air or foot operated, bench mounted 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Marking Tools spotwelders. They are designed for join- 
A handbook covers marking tools, such ing small parts of unusual metal com- 
as hand stamps, code stamps, lettering binations of precise shapes and sizes. Tay- 


dies knurls, and interchangeable type. lor-Winfield Corp., Warren, Ohio. 
Dept. S, Geo. T. Schmidt Inc., 4100 


Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Il. Environmental Testing 


A brochure describes the facilities at 
this firm’s environmental testing division. 
Details on 1/3 to 1 hp single-phase It specializes in controlled simulations of 
motors for belt driven fans and blowers natural climatic and mechanically induced 


Single-Phase Motors 


: Protect our Pl 


UNDER LOAD and MISALIGNMENT 
ONLY THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
OFFER ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


> Freedom from Backlash 
> Torsional Rigidity 
> Free End Float 


> Smooth Continuous Drive with 
Constant Rotational Velocity 


> Visual Inspection While 
in Operation 


> Original Balance for Life 
>» No Lubrication 

>» No Wearing Parts 

> No Maintenance 


ted within “ated ‘condi ion 
Thomas Flexible Coupl 
should last a lifetime. 


Write for Engineering Catalog 51A 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


environments. Bowser-Morner Testing 
Laboratories Inc., 141 Bruen St., Dayton 
1, Ohio. 


Nickel Alloy Prices 


A price schedule covering Monel, In- 
conel, Inconel X, nickel clad copper, and 
other special nickel alloys has been is- 
sued. Publications Section, Riverside-Alloy 
Metal Div., H. K. Porter Company Inc., 
Riverside, N. J. 


Clamping Tools 


A catalog covers application, construc- 
tion, specification, and price data on 
over 400 clamping tool items. Wilton Tool 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Schiller Park, Ill. 


Cutting-Grinding Fluids 

Bulletin BK-21 describes a complete line 
of cutting and grinding fluids for metal- 
working. How to choose the right fluid 
for a particular operation takes up half the 
bulletin. Keystone Lubricating Co., 3100 
N. 2lst St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Fire Fighting 

Catalog L-1433 describes stationary and 
mobile industrial fire-fighting apparatus. 
Industrial Sales Dept., John Bean Div., 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Lans- 
ing 4, Mich. 


Infrared Sections 


Form 4999 describes the R-130 infrared 
oven sections which can be assembled to 
meet batch-type requirements for baking, 
drying, and product heating. Lighting Div., 
Safety Industries Inc., P.O. Box 70, Milford, 
Conn. 


Polishing and Buffing 

A catalog describes the straight-line auto- 
matic polishing and buffing machine. 
Seven types suit a wide variety of part 
requirements in low, medium, and high 
production ranges. Acme Mfg. Co., 1400 
E. Nine Mile Rd., Detroit 20, Mich. 


Drills 


A 40-page catalog presents a complete 
drill line. Carbide and carbide tipped drills 
and reamers are covered. Precision Twist 
Drill & Machine Co., 10 Woodstock St., 
Crystal Lake, Ill. 


Fittings and Flanges 


Bulletin FDC-264 catalogs by size, the 
dimensional and physical data of weld- 
ing fittings and forged steel flanges in 
8 in. nominal pipe sizes. Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., Tubular Products  Div., 
Welding Fittings Dept., Milwaukee 46, 
Wis. 


Timing Instruments 


A catalog illustrates nearly 50 models 
of stop watches, chronographs, holders, 
timer boards, and other instruments for 
use in industry and research. M. Ducom- 
mun Co., 580 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
ING Ve 


Induction Heating 

Bulletin SK-4897 describes vertical, wa- 
ter cooled, inductor-type motor-generator 
sets for induction heating and melting. 


Electrical Div., Safety Industries Inc., 
P. O, Box 904, New Haven, Conn. 
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Production Hits 58 Peak 


STEELMAKERS boosted their production to the 
year’s highest level last week. Operating furnaces 
at 65 per cent of capacity (up 2 points), they 
turned out about 1,755,000 tons of steel for ingots 
and castings. , 


Best previous effort was 1,751,000 tons, pro- 
duced during the week ended June 22. 

In the Chicago district, settlement of a wild- 
cat strike at Inland Steel Co.’s Indiana Harbor 
Works contributed to a gain of nearly 8 points 
in steelmaking operations. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, U. S. Steel Corp. resumed production at 
its Edgar Thomson Works, helping to boost the 
ingot rate 5 points. 


ORDER BOOKS BULGE— Although thin, com- 
pared with last year, order books are better filled 
than they’ve been at any previous time this 
year. Reasons: 1. Continued strong demand for 
construction products (reinforcing bars, wire mesh, 
galvanized sheets, standard pipe, plates, and struc- 
turals). 2. Increased demand for automotive steel. 
3. Bigger orders from appliance makers who are 
getting set for Christmas. 4. Increased buying 
for inventory replacement by miscellaneous con- 
sumers. 


DELIVERIES LENGTHEN— “A month or two 
ago, we could have delivered cold-rolled sheets 
in ten days,’ a midwestern mill reports. “Today, 
we're promising deliveries for late October.” 


FREIGHT RATES TO BE CUT— On Oct. 15, 
railroads serving eight midwestern states (Illinois, 
upper Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota, and Nebraska) expect 
to cut their freight rates on iron and steel prod- 
ucts (excluding scrap). They’re making the move 
to combat truck competition. Reductions will be 
3 to 35 cents per cwt, depending on the dis- 
tance. To compete with midwestern steelmakers, 
eastern producers will have to absorb more freight. 
In one observer’s opinion, they “may get ab- 
sorbed right out of the midwest market.” U. S. 
Steel Corp. will be favorably affected, since it 
has plants at Gary, Ind.; Duluth, Minn.; and 
South Chicago, Joliet, and Waukegan, IIl. (Its 
National Tube Div. will have to absorb more 
on shipments from Lorain, Ohio.) Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. are 
out of luck. It’s believed that they’ll press eastern 
railroads for reductions. 
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Market 
Outlook 


REPUBLIC GETS PIPE ORDER— Although it 
has been a powerful deterrent, the Memphis court 
decision hasn’t killed all line pipe work. Re- 
public Steel Corp. has received an order for 
94,000 tons of 24-in. diameter pipe to be used 
in a natural gas line rimming the Gulf Coast 
from Texas to Florida. 


TIN PLATE TIPOFF?— Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., says it won’t change its 
quotations on tin plate before Dec. 31. Although 
it’s not a factor in the U. S. market (its prices 
are substantially higher, to say nothing of the 
tariff), Stelco sells to Canadian subsidiaries of 
the major U. S. can companies. Its action sug- 
gests that U. S. producers won’t raise their prices. 


OUTLOOK FOR SCRAP— Dealers think the 
scrap market will spurt if the automakers reach 
a settlement with Walter Reuther, since high 
level steel production would be assured through 
the fourth quarter. It’s pointed out that some 
mills prepared for a sudden upturn by buying 
scrap at relatively low prices during the summer. 
Says a Pittsburgh broker: “If the operating rate 
jumps 10 points, I don’t expect No. 1 heavy 
melting to go up more than $6.50 a ton.” 
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You'll find Green River Steel §& : 
in some mighty vital places... 


Glance at the landing gear assembly of a 
modern aircraft and the chances are good 
that you'll be looking at Green River Steel. 
This vital mechanism must be able to with- 
stand the impact of extreme shock loads at 
high and very low temperatures. That’s why 
Green River is so often specified by name. 
The splendid new 60-ton arc-type electric 
furnaces down at Owensboro, Kentucky, are 
pouring steel to be processed under the ex- 
clusive Dornin patents which make MACRO- 
CLEAN steels of unmatched forging quali- 
ties and grain structure. 

Even if you aren’t in the business of pro- 
ducing critical aircraft parts, if you have 
reason to buy billets, bars or slabs of aircraft 
and commercial grade alloy, stainless or forg- 
ing quality carbon steels, you can’t do better 
than place your order with Green River—the 
steel industry’s new Southern Star. 


These Jessop district offices and representatives 
can now service you with Green River Products 


District Offices Philadelphia, Pa. 
rn Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Toledou@hia 
Buffalo, N. Y. Toronto, Ontario 
Charlotte, N. C. Wallaceburg, Ontario 


Chicago, Ill. Wasbing: sie 
Cincinnati, Ohio ashington, D.C. 


Cleveland, Ohio Representatives 
Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. 
Hartford, Conn. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Houston, Tex. St. Louis, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Utica, N. Y. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Montreal, Quebec WAREHOUSE 
New York, N. Y. STOCKS AVAILABLE 


OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 


Off-Grade Steel Is Useful 


Demand for secondary material is increasing as competition 
becomes more intense. For applications where steel doesn’t 
show, it’s worth considering as a cost cutting measure 


DEMAND for secondary steel is 
“tremendous,” says Frank Rownd, 
manager of Republic Steel Corp.’s 
Reclaimed Steel Div., Cleveland. 
Market trends indicate that it will 
become even more so. 

Secondary steel can be many 
things, depending on definition. 
Mostly it’s material that has been 
torn or improperly finished, taking 
it out of prime classifications. But 
one firm’s marketable secondary 
could be another’s scrap. And it’s 
not unheard of for a steel com- 
pany to sell prime material as 
secondary—as recession makes sales 
hard to come by. 

Why It’s Wanted—But there’s a 
logical reason why demand for the 
off-grade material should be in- 
creasing. It costs less. Most ap- 
plications are in spots where it 
doesn’t show; a poor finish doesn’t 
matter if no one sees it. 

One large midwestern stamper ex- 
plains: “More often than not our 
product can be made satisfactorily 
from secondary material. The end 
product is just as good as if it were 
made from prime steel and we have 
saved about 20 per cent in mate- 
rial costs. 

“There is one drawback. This is 
practical only for small orders. We 
can’t take the chance on filling 
large orders with secondary steel 
because we can’t be sure that our 
order for the off-grade material will 
be filled with enough useable steel.” 

But as might be expected during 
a recession, costs are important 
enough to quibble over. This is a 
buyers’ market. When times are 
booming and steel is scarce, steel 
companies will refuse to sell some 
secondary grades. When orders are 
slow, they’ll ship off-grade mate- 
rial and be glad to get the sale. 

Business conditions are also im- 
portant in the decisions of steel 
users. When times are good and 
customers are plentiful, theyll pay 
for prime steel without arguing 
even for applications in which sec- 
ondary material could be used. 
When customers are scarce, steel 
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users will pay only as much as nec- 
essary. If secondary steel will do 
the job, that’s what they want. 
Warehouses — Mr. Rownd esti- 
mates that about 75 per cent of the 
mills’ secondary steel is purchased 
by warehouses. Nearly all ware- 
houses handle some off-grade mate- 
rial. About 50 specializing in sec- 
ondary are members of the Steel 


Products Warehouse Association, 
Cleveland. 
Steel service centers (as ware- 


houses now prefer to be called) re- 
port that the stamping industry is 
the best customer. They indicate 
that stampers will continue to de- 
mand increasing amounts. Reason: 
The automotive industry will not 
pay the stampers enough for their 
products for them to buy prime 
steel. 

What Forms?—Secondary is gen- 
erally flat-rolled and strip steel 
(galvanized, cold rolled, hot rolled, 
and pickled). Most steelmakers re- 
fuse to sell any off-grade form 
products. 

Price is set on the basis of that 


for the prime product. Example: 
Republic considers the gage differ- 
ential and length of the off-grade 
material in question. Then it 
charges 85 per cent of the prime 
price for rejects and 75 per cent for 
wasters. 


Steel service centers are more 
arbitrary in setting their prices. 
They consider the price they pay, 
their own costs, and the strength 
of demand and then set a price for 
each sale—most often around 80 
per cent of prime prices. 

Market Outlook — Warehouses 
queried by STEEL expect demand for 
secondary material to hold at a high 
level for the next six to eight 
months at least. 

Stuart Henderson, an official at 
Singer Steel Co., Cleveland, says: 
“Demand in the next few months 
is going to stay a little higher than 
normal. Stampers and fabricators 
are being pressed to produce at a 
low price. They’re forced to use 
off-grade material. They couldn’t 
stay in the market if they had to 
pay prime prices. 

“Of course, this doesn’t mean 
that their products are inferior. For 
their purposes, the material is com- 
pletely satisfactory.” 

J. W. Queen, Cleveland district 
manager of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., adds that “demand prob- 
ably won’t soar, but there simply 
will be less available. Low pro- 


BASKETS USED IN CHEMICAL MILLING have withstood repeated immersions in 
strong etchant acids at North American Aviation Inc.'s Missile Development Div., 


Downey, Calif. 


They're made of Haynes cobalt-base alloy No. 25. 


In service 


over two years, they replaced baskets that required monthly recoating 
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duction, such as the industry is ex- 
periencing now, necessarily results 
in fewer rejects. Result: Fewer 
people will be able to buy just 
what they want.” 

Here To Stay—Steel producers 
and warehousers all agree that the 
secondary steel market is an integral 
part of the over-all iron and steel 
industry. 

One eastern steelmaker says: 
“It’s difficult to pinpoint the mar- 
ket. It changes as that for prime 
fluctuates. Today’s scrap is tomor- 
row’s_ sale. 


The only thing for 


sure is that there will always be 
secondary material and people who 
are willing and anxious to buy it.’ 


Plan Steel Freight Cut 


Some 30 railroads serving eight 
midwestern states are scheduled to 
lower freight rates on iron and steel 
products Oct. 15. The reductions, 
amounting to about 20 to 33 cents 
per 100 pounds, are aimed at en- 
abling the carriers to better meet 
increasing truck competition. 

The carriers filed the new tariffs 


ANY GLOBE SUPERIOR LADLE BRICK 


could 


SERVING 
THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1873 
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survive the heat that 
destroys a shooting star 


This greater heat resistance is one of the reasons 
why GLOBE BRICK lasts longer. There is a 
type for every need of ladle lining. We offer 
quality and service, so help yourself to some 
of the wisdom we’ve gained in 85 years of service 
to the steel industry. 


covering the rate reductions with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The lower rates will go into 
effect without an ICC hearing if 
no objections to the schedule are 
raised. 


Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 239 & 240 


“BUSINESS looks better,” a 
Pittsburgh sheet sales executive re- 
ports. “We expect substantially 
greater shipments this month. In 
the last couple weeks, we’ve had 
more orders and bigger tonnages 
with every one we receive. Cus- 
tomers are thinking farther ahead. 

“Automotive buyers placed their 
October orders three or four weeks 
ago. They may be worried about 
the possibility of a strike, but they 
haven’t sent us any cancellations.” 

Deliveries Lengthening — This 
seller goes on to say that a month 
or two ago he could deliver cold- 
rolled sheets in ten days. Now, 
he’s promising shipments for the 
weeks of Oct. 20 and 27. He says 
his customers can shop around for 
faster service, but “they'll get about 
the same answer from any mill they 
call; delivery in five or six weeks.” 

Despite the possibility of an au- 
tomotive strike, sheet demand is 
building up steadily in the East. 
Household durables are moving bet- 
ter at retail outlets. This is being 
reflected in stronger operations at 
the manufacturing plants, and, in 
turn, better steel orders now that 
inventories have reached a low 
point in many cases. In fact, some 
buying is for stock as well as for 
early consumption. 

Livelier Aspect—The stepping up 
of appliance manufacturers’ needs 
is giving the sheet market a much 
more lively appearance. In the 
Midwest, it is apparent that appli- 
ances are over the hump, with the 
industry ordering steel from area 
mills in the best volume so far this 
year. It is the major appliances, 
like ranges, refrigerators, washers 
and dryers, that are showing the 
most promising improvement. Stocks 
of finished goods for Christmas are 
being built up. 

Specialties, such as enameling 
stock and electrical sheets, are par- 
ticipating in the upswing in demand 
along with the major tonnage items 
—hot and cold rolled sheets. Coated 
sheets are still moving well. Hot- 
rolled sheets can be had within two 


STEEL 


to three weeks, and cold rolled in 
four to five weeks, while shipments 
of galvanized range five to six 
weeks. 


Tightly Booked—Inland Steel Co. 
is more tightly booked than any 
mill in the Chicago district, but 
it still can take orders for Sep- 
tember delivery on almost all prod- 
ucts except galvanized sheets and 
cold-rolled sheets. It is booked up 
on these two latter products through 
October. The company expects to 
put into operation in December 
new equipment that will increase its 
cold-rolled sheet capacity by 50 per 
cent. 

Bids close Sept. t8 on 610 tons 
of carbon sheets for Raritan Arse- 
nal, Metuchen, N. J. An _ addi- 
tional 575 tons are being set aside 
for labor surplus area producers. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 240 & 241 


Better inquiry for manufacturers’ 
wire is noted, due in part to a gain 
in automotive specifications. But 
demand for merchant wire products 
is slipping. 

Midwestern wiremakers are book- 
ing larger orders, but an automo- 
tive strike would jolt the market. 
Demand for paving mesh and pipe 
mesh taxes producers’ capacity, but 
there is room in production sched- 
ules for building mesh. 


The General Stores Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia, closes Sept. 16 on 475 
tons of welding electrodes, with an 
additional 115 tons reserved for a 
small business contract. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 238 


Whatever small improvement 
may have developed recently in de- 
mand for carbon bars, it is not no- 
ticeably reflected in delivery prom- 
ises. Hot bars can be had within 
two weeks, alloy bars within four 
weeks. Where cold finishers have 
hot bar stock on hand (most of 
them have for the popular sizes) 
they can give even better deliveries 
in both cold-drawn carbon and al- 
loy material. One eastern cold 
drawer can deliver in less than a 
week on most sizes of cold carbon 
stock. 


Philadelphia area sellers say de- 
mand for hot bars has been edging 
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up slightly. The steel service cen- 
ters, cold finishers, and automotive 
interests have been showing more 
interest of late. Machinery and in- 
dustrial equipment builders, though, 
are barely sustaining their recent 
volume of purchases. 

In the Midwest, activity in small 
carbon bars has been substantial for 
some time. Were this equally true 
of the larger bars and forging stock, 
over-all bar business in the area 


would be considered good. Mill 


PLATE BEN 


The Webb Corporation offers 
a complete line of Plate Bend- 
ing Rolls for the rolling of the 
thinnest plate up to plate 2/2” 
thick. Offered in a variety of 
lengths and thicknesses. Con- 
structed for the modern fab- 
ricating shop. 


MODEL 9-L 
INITIAL PINCH TYPE ROLL 


SLIP ROLLS 


A complete line of small Sheet Metal 
Forming Rolls are also available. All 
power-driven with shaft sizes 3 to 5” 
for the handling of the thinnest gauge 
material, up to 8 gauge material. Special 
rolls for the forming of polished sheets, 
aluminum and stainless steels can be fur- 
nished. Complete catalogues on any size 


Let Speed PAY-The WEBB Way! 


machine furnished upon request; write 
Dept. 0. 
/ — 
ey eas 
SLIP ROLLS PYRAMID TYPE ROLL 


schedules are on a 30-day cycle, but 
there is some talk they may be ex- 
tended to 45 days or longer. 


“Sales have been pretty brisk in 
the last ten days,” says a Pittsburgh 
area cold finisher. “It looks like 
our September shipments will top 
August's by about 25 per cent. 
About three-quarters of the orders 
are for delivery within a week or 
two, but we’ve noticed a tendency 
for customers to start ordering 
ahead. Six weeks ago we'd have 


PLATE 
FABRICATING 
MACHINERY 


DING ROLLS 


MODEL PBR-500 
PYRAMID TYPE ROU 


Two types available: the Initial Pinch 
Type and Pyramid Type machines. 
All latest advantages of today’s 
modern machine tools are incorpo- 
rated, utilizing anti-friction bearings, 
totally enclosed gear drives. Special 
forming rolls for culvert pipe, stock 
tanks and other special shapes 
available. 


SLIP ROLLS 
UP TO 8 GAUGE PLATE 


INITIAL TYPE ROLL STEELWORKERS 


Also Manufacturers of INDUSTRIAL WEIGHING EQUIPMENT 


Simee 188! 


THE 


WEBB. CITY, 


WEBB cor. 


MO., U.S.A. 
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How to produce low alloy welds lost an order if we couldn’t promise 
delivery the following day. 


° 
to resist tons of torture core pleleig iat One 
single industry. Automotive buy- 
ing is on the upgrade, but the im- 
provement is no greater than we’ve 
seen in other areas. Automotive 
partmakers are ordering cautiously 
because of the strike threat.” 


On the West Coast, barmakers 
still have open space in September 
books, but they- say they are book- | 
ing briskly for October shipment. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 238 


Active building operations con- 
tinue to provide a strong demand 
for reinforcing steel of all kinds. 
Highwaywork is prominent in the 
market picture, important tonnage 
still coming into the market for 
bridges and other highway struc- 
tures. 

Fabricators serving the building 
industry continue to take substan- 
tial tonnage, but this class of busi- 
ness will probably begin to level off 
as the building season tapers. Buf- 
oo oo ‘ falo district fabricators, though, are 

Job Report Courtesy of — calling for larger tonnages. 

Food Machinery and Chemical Co. ce 
Ordnance Division, San Jose, Calif. S : In the Pacific Northwest, no 
. awards of importance have been 
noted lately. Demand for bars in 
small lots totals fair tonnage, high- 
way projects, general construction 
and schools providing good volume. 


The U. S. Engineer at Riverdale, 


N. Dak., postponed bids for the Ft. 
LOW ALLOY ELECTRODES Peck tunnel liner and surge tanks, 


involving 525 tons of steel, from 
This 22% ton armored personnel carrier proves an important Aug. 28 to Sept. 10. Bids are in 


point. When working with hard-to-weld low-alloy plate, and welds 
must be extra strong and tough in the ‘‘as welded” condition, it 
pays to use the highest quality weld metal available. In this case, 
Arcos Tensilend 100, a low hydrogen coated electrode produced 


WELD WITH 


for Montana highwaywork involv- 
ing 300 tons of reinforcing, and to 


Washington State for 250 tons. The 


weld metal that matched the physical and chemical properties of largest pending job in the area calls 
the base metal. In addition, it did the job with less nickel than the for 1500 tons of bars for the An- 
19-9 modified electrode formerly used. There was no preheat, no chorage, Alaska, deep sea terminal. 


postheat... and complete freedom from cracking. ARCOS COR- 
PORATION, 1500 S. 50th St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


Zirconium Sponge Reduced 


Mallory-Sharon Metals Corp., 
Niles, Ohio, has announced sharp 
cuts in prices of nuclear reactor 
zirconium sponge. The reduction is 
attributed to successful operation of 
the company’s new Ashtabula 
(Ohio) sponge plant and its sodium 
reduction process. 


The sponge will sell at $7 a pound 
and chunklets at $7.25 a pound in 
lots of 100 lb or less; $6.50 and 
$6.75 in quantities of 100 to 500 1b, 
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and $6 for sponge; $6.25 for chunk- 


| lets in larger quantities. 
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Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 238 


Despite higher plate prices at 
mills, plate fabrication is being 
quoted at lower figures than a 
month ago. ‘This is particularly 
noticeable on tank fabrication 
where there has been a further eas- 
ing in water and oil storage require- 
ments. Public demand for water 
tanks is holding up better than pri- 
vate requirements. 

Shipwork and heavy construction 
are contributing substantially to 
plate demand in the East. But 
there appears to be little general 
improvement in the market, with a 
lag continuing in railroad require- 
ments and industrial machinery 
specifications. 

Little, if any, tightening is report- 
ed in plate deliveries. Strip plate 
can be had in two weeks, universal 
plates in one to two weeks, and 
sheared plate, two to three weeks. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 242 


Merchant pipe is the star per- 
former among the tubular products. 
Larger tonnages are going into con- 
struction. 

Line pipe is moving slowly be- 
cause of the Memphis court ruling 
that gas transmission companies 
can’t raise their rates without the 
consent of the utilities they serve. 


“If they ever get that case settled, 
we'll be booked for a year on line 
pipe,” says a Pittsburgh mill execu- 
tive. 


In oil country goods, the em- 
phasis is still on fast shipment from 
downriver stocks. Oil companies 
have nearly exhausted their inven- 
tories of 51/4, and 7 in. OD casing, 
but they’re conserving their sup- 
plies of high cost specialty items. 
That’s bad news for tubemakers, 
for profits on the bread-and-butter 
items are slim. 

Oil producers are cutting costs by 
using large quantities of reclaimed 
tubing and casing. They fill out 
low inventories at one warehouse 
with surplus material from another. 


Some improvement in demand 
for cast iron pipe is expected. Sev- 
eral small contracts are pending in 
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USE THE 


CORPORATION, 1500 S. 50th Street, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


Weld from one side only... 
Get X-ray quality welds 
2 


Job Report Courtesy of 
Research Welding and Engineering Co., Inc., Compton, California 


ESB WELD INSERT 


This welded missile tank had to weigh less than 600 pounds and 
yet contain air under pressure of 3,000 p.s.i. Arcos EB* Con- 
sumable Weld Inserts were used in automatic inert gas arc welding 
of the dished heads to the tank body. The inserts saved weight 
by eliminating back-up rings. They also allowed welding to be 
done conveniently from one side only and produced 100% x-ray 
quality root passes. Chromenar CMV coiled wire for submerged 
arc welding was used to complete the welds. After heat treatment 
the welds matched the base metal, with tensile strength in excess 
of 200,000 pounds p.s.i. Whenever your job requires a proper 
balance of weld metal properties, don’t guess—use Arcos. ARCOS 


*Trademark of General Dynamics Corp. 
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New river-rail terminal | 
speeds scrap to Pittsburgh mills 


Twenty-six miles above Pittsburgh, 
this new Monongahela River Ter- 
minals Corporation facility gives 
district steel mills and shippers 
important flexibility. Scrap steel, 
raw materials and finished goods 
arrive at the terminal via barge or 
rail—are stored—or trans-shipped 
out by barge or rail. 

Built by Dravo, the terminal’s 
1065-foot, eleven-cell dock utilizes 
economical steel sheet pile con- 


plants + bridge sub-structures + cab condi 


struction. In addition, 40,000 cubic 
yards of mud and silt were dredged 
from the river bottom to create a 
suitable harbor. 

Dravo’s wide experience on con- 
struction jobs “in or around water’”’ 
can help you realize genuine econ- 
omies On such projects. For infor- 
mation on this or the other products 
and services pictured below, write 
DRAVO CORPORATION, PITTS- 
BURGH 25, PENNSYLVANIA. 


We, 


DRAVO 


Ce On RR VPs1O eRe Ashe © me 


tioners + docks & unloaders - 


oil pu 


= 
srorrep pera 
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river sand ond gravel - sintering plants + slopes, shafts, tunnels - space heaters + steel grating + towboats, barges, river transportation 
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the Pacific Northwest where last 
week’s placements totaled 300 tons. 
A pickup in buying is anticipated 
next month. 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
last week booked an order for 94,000 
tons of 24-in. diameter pipe from 
Houston Corp. for a natural gas 
pipeline from Texas to Florida. In 
miles of pipe involved (450), the 
order is the largest single tonnage 
ever placed at the Gadsden (Ala.) 
pipe mill. The pipe will be shipped 
in 60-ft and 30-ft lengths, but most- 
ly 60-ft. The order will permit full- 
scale operation of the mill through 
the winter. , 


Air Freight Rate Cut 


New commodity rates for ma- 
chine parts, including construction 
equipment, were made effective 
Sept. 2 by Emery Air Freight Corp., 
New York. The new rates com- 
bine the lowest charges in the com- 
pany’s history for cargo over 200 
Ib and a $5 minimum that is less 
than regular air freight. 


Cargo between principal mar- 
kets in the U. S. for this type of 
product will benefit from the re- 
duced rates. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 141 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, dis- 
continued production of rails, joint 
bars, and tie plates Sept. 13. The 
move was planned long ago since 
demand for those products has 
dwindled. Under the plan, Inland 
expected to continue production un- 
til the end of this year, but then 
decided to accelerate the permanent 
closedown so that workmen could 
be absorbed in other departments. 


The U. S. Steel Export Co., New 
York, has increased export prices 
on standard rails, light rails, joint 
bars, and tie plates. With freight 
included to New York, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore, the new prices are: 
Standard rails, $118.21 per net ton; 
light rails, $142.21 per net ton; 
joint bars for standard rails, $7.44 
per 100 pounds; tie plates, $7.07 
per 100 pounds. 


The higher export prices follow 
the recent advances in the domestic 
market. 
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Structural Shapes .. . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 238 


Highwaywork continues outstand- 
ing, but over-all demand is begin- 
ning to level off seasonally, and 
fabricators continue to compete ac- 
tively for new tonnage. 


A contract to furnish, fabricate, and 
erect the structural steel for the new 
Bruckner Expressway in Queens, 
New York, has been awarded in a 
$2.5 million contract to Ingalls Iron 
Works Co. and Ingalls Steel Con- 
struction Co., Birmingham. About 
7500 tons of fabricated steel are in- 
volved. Another leading award in 
the East involves 7000 tons for a 
state bridge in Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania. 


Commercial building _ require- 
ments in the East are bolstered by 
a 10,000-ton office building for the 
Western Electric Co., New York. 

Bridge estimating is heavier in 
New England, notably in Connecti- 
cut, with September openings ap- 
proximating 5000 tons. With few ex- 
ceptions, district structural shops are 
now estimating bridgework. 


American Bridge Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, is low bidder on 
the initial structural fabrication con- 
tract for the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Center, Boston. This project 
will take an estimated 40,000 tons 
of structurals. 


Construction of another San 
Francisco Bay area bridge is sched- 
uled to begin next April. This will 
be the Benecia-Martinez Bridge. 
Plans call for its completion in 


March, 1962. 


The recent advances in plain ma- 
terial prices have had little effect in 
general on fabricated material prices. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


40,000 tons, Civic Center buildings, Prudential 
Life Insurance Co., Boston, to American 
Bridge Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


7000 tons, state bridgework, Philadelphia Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, awarded to Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa., through Buck- 
ley & Co., Philadelphia, general contractor. 


3800 tons, tunnel work under Grand Con- 
course, Bronx, New York, through Johnson, 
Drake & Piper, New York, general contrac- 
tor, to American Bridge Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; this tonnage is included 
in a section of the Cross Bronx Expressway, 
involving 5200 tons, all of which is being 
handled by the same general contractor; no 
action reported on the remaining 1400 tons. 


1700 tons, nine highway structures, Hartford 
Expressway, East Hartford, Conn., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; White Oak 
Excavators Inc., Plainville, Conn., general 
contractor; 1225 tons, steel piles, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 


HAWKRIDGE METALS 
CORPORATION 


North Hampton, New Hampshire 
Producers and Sellers of Ductile 


TITANIUM & 
ZIRCONIUM 
POWDERS 


ALL MESHES 


HIGH PURITY ........ 99.2% 
COMMERCIAL ........ 


EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 


Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. 
Dunbar, Pa... . 4213 


COVERED HOT TOP BRICK 
INGOT MOLD PLUGS 


Sales Office 
1s2)SSWhittield’St———$——— 
PITTSBURGH 6, PA. EM: 2-0614 
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780 tons, three-span plate girder bridge, Nau- 
gatuck River, Derby, Conn., to American 
Bridge Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Mariani Construction Co., New Haven, 
Conn., general contractor; 225 tons, steel 
piles, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


295 tons, Kings College science building, Wilkes 


Barre, Pa., to Wilkes Barre Iron & Wire 
'Co.,, that ‘city: 

165 tons, also 45 tons of concrete reinforcing 
bars, state highway bridge, Oakland- 
Waterville, Maine, to Bancroft & Martin 
Rolling Mills Co., South Portland, Maine; 
Cianchette Bros. Inc., Pittsfield, Maine, 


general contractor. 


130 tons, also 80 tons, concrete reinforcing 
bars, Lyons Road Bridge, Sidney, Maine, to 
Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., South 
Portland, Maine; Cianchette Bros. Inc., 
Pittsfield, Maine, general contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


10,000 tons, office building, Western Electric 
Co., Broadway and Fulton Street, Manhat- 
tan, New York; George A. Fuller Co., New 
York, general contractor. 


2750 tons, steel sheet piling, sea wall, bastion, 
and boat gates, Wollaston Beach, Quincy, 


Mass.; also 110 tons, concrete reinforcing 
steel, and 150 tons, structural steel and 
miscellaneous iron. 


16,545 tons, three bridges, Keystone Reservoir 
project, Arkansas River; bids Oct. 14, U. S. 


Engineer, Tulsa, Okla.; also 155 tons, con- 
crete reinforcing bars. 

1003 tons, state bridgework, Lackawanna- 
Susquehanna Counties, Pennsylvania, bids 


Sept. 25; 483 tons of reinforcing steel also 
required, 


900 tons, 35th Street municipal pier, Brook- 
lyn, New York, Triton Contracting Co., 
Brooklyn, low on general contract. 


910 tons, six grade separations and reinforced 
concrete pavement, Enfield, Conn.; bids 
Sept. 15, Hartford, Conn.; also 600 tons, 
concrete reinforcing bars; 350 tons, steel 
piles, and 615 tons of mat reinforcement. 


640 tons, student center, Manhattan College, 
Bronx, New York, new bids, Sept. 18. 


520 tons, three grade separations, Danbury, 
Conn.; bids Sept. 15, Hartford, Conn.; also 
435 tons, concrete reinforcing bars. 


475 tons, railroad bridge over U. S. Route 6, 
West Hartford, Conn.; bids Sept. 15, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; also 330 tons of steel piles, and 
80 tons of wrought iron and concrete re- 
inforcing bars. 

450 tons, four bridges and ramps, Expressway. 
Worcester, Mass.; Bartletta Co., Roslindale, 
Mass., low, general contractor. 

365 tons, bridge, Stillwater Avenue, Bangor. 
Maine; H. B. Fleming Inc., South Portland. 
Maine, low on the general contract. 

806 tons, rebids, Montana state bridgework at 
Superior, Mont., Sept. 12, to Helena, Mont. 


242 tons, state bridgework, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, bids Sept. 25; also, 115 tons of 
reinforcing bars required. 


200 tons, emergency gates and other equip- 
ment, Howard A. Hanson Dam, Washing- 
ton State; bids in to the U.S. Engineer, 
Seattle, low on two schedules: Yuba Mfg. 
Co., Benecie, Calif., $35,920; Phillips & 
Davies, Kenton, Ohio, $70,500. 

200 tons, five bridges, North Smithfield, R. I.; 
Campanella & Cardi Construction Co., Hills- 
grove, R. I., general contractor; also 410 
tons, concrete reinforcing bars. 


135 tons, structurals and bars, three single- 
span bridges, Karkhamstead-Branby, Conn.; 
bids Sept. 15, Hartford, Conn. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


1285 tons, nine highway structures, Hartford 
Expressway, East Hartford, Conn,, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; White Oak 
Excavators Ine., Plainville, Conn., general 
contractor. 


650 tons, state highwaywork, Philadelphia 
County, Pennsylvania, to Sweets Steel Co., 
Williamsport, Pa., through Hoffman Con- 


tracting Co., Philadelphia, general contractor, 


225 tons, three-span welded plate’ girder 
bridges, Naugatuck River, Derby, Conn., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Mari- 
ani Construction Co., New Haven, Conn., 
general contractor. 


200 tons, building, Kutztown State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa., to American Steel 
Engineering Co., Philadelphia. 

200 tons, dormitory, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa., to U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

112 tons, Holy Rosary Church, Claymont, Del., 
to Taylor-Davis Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


100 tons, high school, Connestoga, Pa., to 
American Steel Engineering Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

100 tons, Forest Service bridge, to SBeth- 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; 


Cherf Bros., 
tractor. 


91 tons, First Baptist Church, Everett, Wash., 


Ephrata, Wash., general con- 


to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle; Newland Construction Co., Everett, 
general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


525 tons, penstocks, etc., Ft. Peck power 
project, Montana; bids postponed from Aug. 
28 to Sept. 10, to U. S. Engineer, River- 
dale, N. Dak. 

483 tons, state bridgework, Lackawanna-Sus- 
quehanna Counties, Pennsylvania, bids Sept. 
25; 1003 tons of structurals also required. 

197 tons, two sections of state bridgework in 
Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, bids 
Sept. 25; 102 tons are for Route LR 1001 


3-B and 95 tons for Route LR 1001 3-A. 

150 tons, railway overcrossing, Washington 
State project, Adams County; Walter G. 
Meyers & Son, Spokane, Wash., low at 


$144,927, awarded general contract. 
115 tons, state bridgework, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, bids Sept. 25; 242 tons of 


structural shapes also required. 

70 tons, highway span, Washington State, 
Skagit County; Croy Construction Co., Bel- 
lingham, Wash., general contractor at 
$93,174. 


PEATES 2. - 
PLATES PLACED 


450 tons, alloy, structural, Grade HY-80, Navy 
Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C., to 
U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


PLATES PENDING 


215 tons, floor plates; bids Sept. 22, General 
Stores Supply Office, Navy, Philadelphia. 
Unstated, 2600 ft of 6-in. spillway pipe for 
Tacoma, Wash.; Frank Coluccio Construc- 
tion Co., Seattle, low at $264,595 for steel; 
alternative concrete, also low at $231,600. 
Unstated, 2-million-gal. standpipe, District 
No. 97, Seattle; bids for preliminary con- 

struction Sept. 18. 


PIPE@s a 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
156 tons, 6 and 8 in., 


to U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Seattle. 


154 tons, system improvements, Medford, 
Oreg., to U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Seattle. 


for Coos Bay, Oreg., 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
94 tons, West Slope District, Portland, Oreg.; 


bids in Sept. 8. 
Unstated, expansion at Renton, Wash.; bids 
in Sept. 9. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 238 


Steelmaking operations were re- 
sumed at seven open hearth fur- 
naces in U. S. Steel Corp.’s Edgar 
Thomson Works, Braddock, Pa., 
Sept. 7. A third blast furnace at the 
works was placed in production 


Sept. 3. A fourth stack, which has 
been relined, will be relighted 
shortly. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 

Week Ended Same Week 

Sept. 14 Change 1957 1956 

iPittsburehns vere. 60 + 5* 81 98.5 
Chicago Spicormowst + 7.5* 80 102 
POA STOTN is verde oars. 64 + 1 85 98 
Youngstown ...... 58 + 8 77 105 

Wiheeling  oa.-.5.... 68 — 0.5 92.5 98.5 
Cleveland -.. 54.5 + 6* 8255 107 

lepbagiicn Goaageoocne 56 + 4.5 100 107.5 

Birmingham ...... 53.5 + 1.5 73 95.5 
Cincipnatiy Fcc. 6 79 + 2 83 91 

St. Louis 82.5 + 3.5 86.5 95.5 

CLT OLE Dye crctege ernie 74.5 0* 97 97.5 
WieStern ceroriecsen is fo + 3 94 97 

National Rate .. 65 + 2 81.5 100.5 


INGOT PRODUCTION# 


Week Ended Week Month 


Sept. 14 Ago Ago 

INDEX n= oc. L008) 20s.0 101.6 
(1947-49=100) 

NET TONS . 1,764¢ 1,666 1,632 


(In thousands) 


*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 
yEstimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. | 
2,699,173 in ORE lana 


Weekly capacity (net tons): 


1958; 2,559,490 in 1957; 2,461,893 in 1956. 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


mie lee: 


FEB MAR. | APR 
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STEEL 


Price Indexes and Composites 


190 


180 | 


FINISHED STEEL PRICE 


(1947-49=100) 


— 


meee me eee = Ie | PLATT oe 
INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


190 


180 


170 


160 


170 


150 


160 


140 


150 


130 


140 


120 


Sept. 9, 1958 


186.6 


AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Week Ended Sept. 


9 


Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units 
are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete 
| description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- 


| plicable to them, write to STEEL. 


; Rails, Standard No. 1... $5.825 
mails, Light, 40 Ib ...... 7.292 
BOS TACOS, scale so: o save wrmiiisev'e 6.783 
Axles, Railway .......... 10.175 
Wheels, Freight Car, 33 
in. (per VARY Slagioade = 62.000 
Plates, Carbon ...... nda 6.350 
Structural Shapes ....... 6.167 
Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon 

GO), osoobaseddgoceraord 0.560 
- Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil 

Hardening Die (lb) .... 0.680 
_Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., 

Alloy, High Speed, W 

6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo 

5, © 0:060' (ib) «..... 1.400 
' Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., 

Alloy, eh Speed, W18, 

Crea eVe ls (lb) Mertsesore O09 1.895 
fears, H.R., Alloy ..... 10.775 
| Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 
| (ib) onAddgotooodwoUhdne 0.525 

Bars, H.R., Carbon ...... 6.675 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as oth2rwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


September 15, 1958 


Bars, Reinforcing ...... 6.335 
Bars C.Be Carbon ter. 10.710 
Bars, CiP. Alloy a0 6 14.125 
Bars, C.F., Stainless, 302 

CUS ees oer siceeeeremanio Oa 0.553 
Sheets, H.R., Carbon .... 6.350 
Sheets, C.R., Carbon .... 7.300 
Sheets, Galvanized ....... 8.545 
Sheets, C.R., isos weees 302 

(ib) were 0.688 
Sheets, Electrical RfeYsnereteteis 12.625 
Strip, C.R., Carbon ... 9.489 
Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 

ADD) eta chetoes who wetsts feeleis ors 0.493 
Strip, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.250 
Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 

IO). ence Gob <BOOOaag 20.525 
Pipe, Galv., Buttweld eet 

ft) . 23.975 
Pipe, Line (00 ft) pannOo 205.710 
Casing, Oil Well, Carbon 

(AQO ELE) IM rorstce prota ie'sceis 201.080 
Casing, Oil Well, Alloy 

LOOM Ger ete aya. eiwtet eres sare 315.213 


Sept. 10 Week 
FINISHED STEEL 1958 Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh 5.675 5.675 
fwepars, H.R., Chicago ...... 5.675 5.675 
Bars, H.R., deld. Philadelphia 5.975 5.975 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh ..... 7.65* 7.65* 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh 5.50 5.50 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ..... 5.50 5.50 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia . 5.77 5.77 
Plates; Pittsburgh ......-... 5.30 5.30 
Plates, Chicago ... 5.30 5.30 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. te 5.30 5.30 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 5.30 5.30 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ..... 5.30 5.30 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 5.10 5.10 
Sheets, H.R. Chicago ..... 5.10 5.10 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh 6.275 6.275 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ...... 6.275 6.275 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ...... 6.275 6.275 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 6.875 6.875 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.10 5.10 
Strip, HUR., Chicago: <..... 5.10 5.10 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 7.425 7.425 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 7.425 7.425 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ........ 7.425 TA25 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh 8.00 8.00 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8.95 8.95 
Tin plate (1.50 Ib)box,Pitts. $10.30 $10.30 
*Including 0.35c for special quality. 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) $99.50 $99.50 
Wire rods %-%” Pitts. .... 6.40 6.40 


955 1956 1957 
Week Ago Month Ago Aug. Avg 
Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) ... 51.200 
Tubing, Mechanical, Car- 
DOU SCL OO CEE) retorsrsctgetire 26.157 
Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 
less, 304 (100 ft) ..... 205.608 
Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 
Ib (95 Ib base box) .... 9.783 
Tin Plate, Electrolytic, 
0.25 lb (95 lb base box) 8.483 


Year Ago 

181.5 
Black Plate, Canmaking 
Quality (95 lb base box) 
Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 
Wire, Drawn, Stainless, 
430) (UD) cienle ceils risislovse 


Bale Ties (bundles) 


Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 

Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 

Woven Wire Fence Ge -rod 
Bel) iiractscptin coer OO 


STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
Sept. 10 
1958 
Index (1935-39 avg=100) .. 246.65 
Index in cents per lb ...... 6.682 


Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ago 

246.65 246.65 239.15 
6.682 6.682 6.479 


STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES* .. 


Finished Steel, NT . $149.28 
No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 
Basic Pig Iron, GT 65.99 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT 42.67 


*For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 
of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 


Comparison of Prices 


Month Year 5 Yr 
Ago Ago Ago 
5.675 5.425 4.15 
5.675 5.425 4.15 
5.975 5.725 5.302 
7.65* 7.30* 5.20 
5.50 5.275 4.10 
5.50 5.275 4.10 
5.77 5.545 4.38 
5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.50 4.35 
5.30 5.10 4,10 
5.30 5.70 4.55 
5.10 4.925 3.925 
5.10 4.925 3.925 
6.275 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.05-6.15 4.975 
6.875 6.60 5.275 
5.10 4.925 3.975-4.425 
5.10 4.925 3.925 
7.425 7.15 5.45-5.95 
7.425 7.15 5.70 
7.425 7.25 5.45-6.05 
8.00 7.65 5.475-5.525 
8.95 8.95 6.35-6.55 

$10.30 $10.30 $8.95 

4 50 Ae 00 $75.50 

6.40 6.15 4.525 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 1958. 
Bessemer melUts! cess see. cieietare $67.00 
Basicw MV alleya vorvevcleneherterne 66.00 
Basic, deld., Phila. Ora 
No. 2 Fdry,NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 
No: 2 Edry, Chicago)... 66-50 
No. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila. 70.91 
INO Viel Reba Mesiheenk. age ontc 62.50 


No. 2 Fdry(Birm,)deld.Cin 70.20 
Malleable, Valley 66.50 
Malleable, Chicago 66.50 
Ferromanganese, net ton .. 


+74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 


$149.28 $149.28 $146.19 


66.49 66.49 66.49 
65.99 65.99 65.99 
67.27 67.27 67.27 
42.67 41.33 50.17 


1952, p. 130. 


Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ago 
$67.00 $67.00 $67.00 
66.00 66.00 66.00 
70.41 70.41 70.01 
66.50 66.50 66.50 
66.50 66.50 66.50 
70.91 70.91 70.51 
62.50 62.50 62.50 
70.20 70.20 70.20 
66.50 66.50 66.50 
66.50 66.50 66.50 


*Etna, Pa. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $42.50 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa... 40.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 45.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley.. 43.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve... 40.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 34.50 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago 65.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago 46.50 
COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. 5 lays 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 
Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee 30.50 


$42.50 $42.50 $51.50 
40.00 38.00 48.00 
45.50 43.50 51.00 
43.50 43.50 52.50 
40.00 40.00 49.50 
34.50 34.50 47.50 
64.50 64.50 65.50 
46.50 45.50 44.50 
$15.25 $15.25 $15.25 
18.25 18.25 18,25 
30.30 30.50 30.50 


130 


120 


7.588 
10.575 


5 Yr 
Ago 

189.38 
5.130 


$115.56 
56.54 
56.04 
57.27 
38.67 


19, 1949, p. 54; 


Layne 

Ago 
$57.00 
56.00 
60.75 
56.50 
56.50 
61.25 
52.88 
60.43 
56.50 
56.50 


245.00} 245.00t 245.007 255.007 200.00* 


$41.50 
39.00 
35.50 
39.50 
35.50 
41.50 
52.00 
35.00 


$14.75 
16.75 
25.25 
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Steel Prices 
SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) 


Muphall,Pa. US ......$76.00 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 

Detroit (S410 rie cieress susie $82.00 
Economy,Pa. B14 ...... 82.00 
ParrellsPacs Sol veie ceredete 2.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 ......82.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 82.00 
Munhall,Pa. US ...... 82.90 
Sharon,Pa. S3_ ........ 82.00 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 


Bartonville, Ili. K4 ....$82.00 
Bessemer,Pa. US ...... 80.00 
Birralo: K2 hur. wees 80.00 
Clairton,Pa. U5 80.00 
Ensley, Ala. T2)...5.0-+ 80.00 
airfield Alaa (E20 ern 80.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 90.50 
Gary, Inds) UWS. csi 80.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B3 . .80.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . .80.00 
Munhall,Pa. US <..... 80.00 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....77.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5 ..80.00 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....80.00 
Sterling, Il); N15 ©... 80.00 
Youngstown R2 ...... 80.00 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 


Bessemer, Pa. . .899.50 
Butfalowm Reece 99.50 
Canton;O: RZ eo. 102.00 
Clairton,Pa. U5 99.50 


Conshohocken, Pa. ‘3. “104.50 


Ensley,Ala. T2 . 99.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 99.50 
Marre; Pa. Os mecca ns 1O0.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....109.00 
Gary,Ind. U5 .. 99.50 
Geneva,Utah C11 ..... 99.50 
ELOUSTONE SD wisi. seossteieit 104.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 99.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..99.50 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 109.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 99.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ....:. 99.50 
Owensboro,Ky. C8& 96.00 
Seattle we Sages ree. 113.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . -99.50 


S.Chicago R2, U5, wit .99.50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....99.50 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ..109.00 
Warren,O. C17 
Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. R2 ...$119.00 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 .119.00 


BULLVO MZ eee oven 119.00 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ....119.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..126.00 
Detroit SS ie vate. 119.00 
Economy,Pa. B14 ..... 119.00 
HarrellsPay S30 ates: 119.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....140.00 
Gary, tnd. US... -......119.00 
Houston “SS. ssi. ss 124.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...119.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....119.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..119.00 
LosAngeles B3 ...... 139.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 «+ 119.00 
Massillon,O. R2 ...... 119.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 119.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......119.00 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ...114.00 
Sharon, PaseS 3505 ce. 119.00 


S.Chicago R2,U5,W14.119.00 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..119.00 
pecautherssOn Wel (rcrcrere 119.00 
Warren; Ow CLT Soest 119.00 


ROUNDS, SEAM ESS TUBE ND 
Buffalo) R22. 2... wl 22.50) 
Canton,O. R2 
Cleveland R2 
Gary,Ind. U5 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 122.50 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..122.50 
Warren,O. C17 -.122.50 
SKELP 

Aliquipova,Pa. J5 meO200 
Munhall,Pa. Ud .......5.05 
PittsburcheGe cicisjcccieteces: 5.05 
Warren One ive. rns «60500. 
Youngstown R2, UB. te ao 05 
WIRE RODS 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.40 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.40 
Alton; Tl) EG asnieeete 6.60 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 6.50 
Buffalo W12 serene Rete OCA. 
Cleveland A7 meee LO. 
mMonora, Pa. AY esac ces 6.40 
airfield, Ala. T2 ...... 6.40 
Houston S85 -6.65 


IndianaHarbor, Ind. ; Yi. 


.6.40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......6.40 
BOLIC Cel mmPAUCMMD ae tarsi eis «ve 6.40 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 6.65 
Kokomo.Ind. C16 ...... 6.50 
LosAngeles B3 7.20 
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Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Sept. 
Code number following mill points 


Minnequa,Colo, C10 . 6.65 
Monessen,Pa. P7 . . .6.40 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bil. 6.40 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 NGea0 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.40 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .....6.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, wid. i 40 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.50 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....6.40 
Sterling; TI. N15) 22.5. 6.50 
Struthers;O2 Yl wa cwrer 6.40 
Worcester,Mass. AT ....6.70 


STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.50 


Atlanta ALE arn tears 5.70 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 Teo.00 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.50 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 5.55 
Birmingham / Clo in. 7. . 5.50 
Clairton; Pan WS. er O.O0, 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 5.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.30 
Gary,Ind. US ... 5.50 
Geneva, Utah C11 cons 5.50 
Houston S65 .5.60 


Ind.Harbor, Ind. GEO, Y1. 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 
ASCII, IEP MO So coo cooly 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....5.80 
Munhall 3m Uio mn sersterereiete 5.50 
Niles,Calif. P1 Meteorol) 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 5.55 


Portland,Oreg. O4 
Seattle B3 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..5. 
S.SanFrancisco B3 
Sterling,Il. N15 


Torrance,Calif. C11 6.20 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.50 
Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......5.55 
Clairton) Pa. U5) 2 cmsmies 5.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......6.45 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2..5.50 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
VINA ape Widue serail Os 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 


S.Chicago, IN. U5. ..a. 5.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 
Alloy Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 6.80 
ClairtonjPa. Wb a... 6.80 
GEiayiel Why coooconcod 6.80 
EL OUSTON SOM reiiereran 6.90 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .. . 6.80 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, wi4. .6.80 
H.S., L.A. Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 8.05 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 8.05 

Bethlehem,Pa. B2 


Clairton,Pa. U5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary, loads SUD erence sebeels 
Geneva,Utah C11 
Houston S§5 ... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, Y1. 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....8.10 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.15 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 8.10 
MOSANZelES SS) Geass 8.75 
Munhalls Pay Wie sess aie11Ss00 
Seattle (BS ce ees O00 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. .8.05 
S.SanFrancisco B3 2429200 
Struthers,O. Y1 8.05 
H.S., L.A. Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....8.05 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 
MunhallPa. (UWS) ose na 8.05 
Si Chicago Ell Simrereseye a 8.05 
PILING 
BEARING PILES 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 5.55 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 
Munhall Pa WO mercies 5.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, U5 ..5.50 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . 6.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.50 
Munhall; Pa. WS. oa. -6.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, US ..6.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 6.50 
PLATES 
PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.30 
Aliquippa, Lal WO mes se 5.30 
Ashland,Ky.(15) A10 ...5.10 
Atlanta, Ait ye «. 5.50 
Bessemer, Ala. TQ. .. 9.30 
Clairton,Pa. U5 Spek) 


10, 


Claymont,Del. C22 ....5.30 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......5.30 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ...,.5.30 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 5.30 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 5.30 
Farrell,Pa. S3 5.30 


Fontana, Calif. (30) K Tele.6 
eS 


Gary,ind)) U5ia. «1 .30 
Geneva,Utah C11 ...... 5.30 
GraniteCity,I]]l. G4 ....5.40 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 ..... 5.30 
Houston Sd 2.260: .20. 5.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.30 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.30 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......5.30 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.15 
Munhall,Pa. US ........5.30 
Newport, Ky. A2 <..0..-% 5.30 
Pittsburz hie Jo niece seta 5.30 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ......5.30 
Seattle “BS faces ce si sOreO 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ele eT OO 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 .5.30 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .5.30 
Sterling; TI Nido gece eter 5.30 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.30 
Warren; On ia ereterene 5.30 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.30 


PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist. 


Claymont,Del. C22 ....6.75 
Fontana,Calif. K1 7.75 
Geneva, Utah Cid cine. 7.05 
HoustonMS5" Wicca. 8 7.15 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.05 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.05 
PLATES, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa. B14 ..... 13.15 
PLATES, H.S., L.A. 
Aliquippa, Pass ome creer: 7.95 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 7.95 
Clairton} Paw WOusserreraets 7.95 
Claymont,Del. C22 7.95 
Cleveland (J5, R2n2..5 7.95 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....7.625 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.95 
Economy,Pa. B14 ....7.625 
Ecorse.Mich. G5 7.95 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 7.95 
Ingham ee SEY oa aae conte 
Fontana, Calif. (30) Ki . 8.75 
Gary, ind: © US 56 siento 
Geneva, Utah’ Cit, <y... 7.95 
Houston S5 -8.05 


Ind.Harbor, Bere 1-2, Yi. 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.95 
Munhall, Pa. WS Wecterctonevekte oo) 
Pittsburgh eI oN cceeiae see Woop 
Seattle B3 ares 8.25 
Sharonseawase sneer tcoD 
S.Chicago.Ill. U5. W14..7.95 
Sv9rrowsPoint.Md. B2 ..7.95 
WiArren. On weno erent 95: 
Youngstown U5, Yi 6 oie (ea) 
PLATES, ALLOY 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.50 
Claymont,Del. C22 .....7.50 
Coatesville,Pa. L17 ....7.50 
Economy,Pa. B14 ....... 7.50 
Marrella we So ees seis. 7.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 8.30 
Gary, Ind U5) Sci 7.50 
Houston SS). wjesate ana 7.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.50 
Lowellville,O. S3 ...... 7.50 
MunhaliPa.. Wir itesicieles 7.50 
ING WiDOPt Kye A 2! eee ee 7.50 
IBittsbursh Joie 7.50 
Seattle gB3 aoe scrim 8.40 
Shaxvonie acme omen 7.50 
S.Chicago, Ill. U5, W114. .7.50 
SvarrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.50 
Youngstown odie rnin 7.50 
FLOOR PLATES 
Clevelandew om arrests 6.375 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.375 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . - 6.375 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 ......6.375 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 
Ashland ¢,1.(15) A10 ..5.35 
Ashland l.c.1.(15) A10..5.85 
Cleveland ¢:1..R2 soc... 6.05 
Warren, Ox ters sR2) 6).116.05 
BARS 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant Quality) 
Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.675 
Aliquippa,Pa.(9) J5 ..5.675 
Alton; Til. “EAS ia aenee: 5.875 
Atianta($)) SATIS eens 5.875 
Bossemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 
Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.675 
Buri alo) Re 2i rates 5.675 
Canton,O0(23)"" R20 Weacn 6.15 


cents per pound except as otherwise noted. 
indicates producing company. 


Key to producers, page 
Clairton,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.675 
Cleveland(9) R2 ...... 5.675 
Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5 ..5.675 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.425 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 
Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.825 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1..6.375 
Gary,Ind.(9) US ......5.6%5 
Houston(9) S5 . 5.925 


Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Yi. 
Johnstown, Pa. (9) B2 aly 
Joliet,Il. P22 .. 

KansasCity, Mo. (9) $5. 
Lackawanna(9) B2 . 


LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.375 
Massillon,O.(23) R2 ....6.15 
Midland,Pa.(23) C18 6.025 
Milton,Pa. M18 . 5.825 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.125 
Niles} CalifjePieecrrar 6.375 
N.W wanda,N. Y. (23) B116.025 
Owensboro, Ky.(9) G8 ..5.425 
Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 ..... 5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
Riverdale,Ill.(9) Al ..5, 

Seattle B3, N14 
S.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5,W14 5. 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5..5. 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6. 
Sterling, Ill.(1)(9) N15..5. 
Sterling, H1.(9) N15 
Struthers,O.(9) Y1 


Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 
Torrance,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Warren;O:) Clio... 6.025 
Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.675 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 6.725 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.725 


Bridgeport,Conn. C32 6.80 
SUL alO RZ ia oe eieter a 6.725 
Canton; 0. R22, Tt on0 Gul2o 
(Clairton; Pay Uibeeerirest: 6.725 


Detroit S41 


Economy,Pa. IB on nan. 6.725 
Ecorse,Mich. GS ......6.725 
Mairless\ Pas Wor ers eteles 6.875 
MarrelivPa.- Sam. .cru oe. 6.725 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....7.775 
Gary,Ind. U5 6 6.725 
Houston S5 -6.975 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. T 2, ‘Yi. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.975 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6. 
Lowellville,O. S3 


MosAngeles) BS aerate 7.775 
Massilion;O. R2  ...4... 6.725 
Midland,Pa. C18 . 6.725 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....6.475 


Pittsburgh J5 
Sharon,Pa. S3 


§.Chicago R2, U5, W14.6.725 
S.Duquesne,Pa. US ....6.725 
Struthers,O) }Yi tiem 6.725 


Warren,O. C17 
Youngstown U5 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Alquippa, Pax vJome ss leteict 8.30 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 8.30 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 8.30 
Clairton\Pan US easciteni 8.30 
Cleveland) R202... fe.5).0 8.30 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......8.30 


Mairfield=Ala, "T2° <...0% 8.30 
Fontana,Calif. K1 8.775 
Gary Ind Ssaeicai ier 8.30 
ELOUStON: SoC asaceetolnie seri 8.55 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 8.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...8.30 
Tos-Ameéles. 163. 3.055555 9.00 
Pittshurehyeds vee 8.30 
Seattle B3 Mee de NO OD, 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ..... 8.30 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 . .8.30 
S.SanFranciseo B3 .. .9.05 
Struthers,O. Y1 . 8.30 
Youngstown U5 . 8.30 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 


Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.825 
Houston(9)! (Sheri ssc 5.925 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 
Sterling, Tl. N65. 3 3.50775 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ...5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.675 
Atlanta Auli eteeeae tiers 5.875 
Jollet, TN: P22) i8 . 5.675 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.125 
Niles, Calit.. Pie a.Jia..4¢ 6.375 
Pittsburgh I5." moe... an 5.675 


Changes shown in italics. 


239; footnotes, page 241. 

Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
SanFrancisco S7 ......6.52 
Seattle. B3ricawacerentler 6.425 


BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 6.80 
Clairton, Pa. U0) sree ate 6.80 
Gary,Ind. U5 A . 6.80 
Houston S5 ste (aetsie /sjatotet aren 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.05 
Pittsburgh) JO0 92-1. cree 6.80 
Youngstown US ........6.80 


BARS, C. F. Leaded 
(including leaded extra) 
Carbon 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ..11- 758 


Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ..10.175 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12. .10.175 
Camden,N.J. P13 ....10.35 
Chicago” W189 torn. 
Blyria,On W280. 
Monaca,Pa. S17 . 
Newark,N.J. W18 


SpringCity,Pa. K3 ....10.35 
*Grade A; add 0.050c for 
Grade B. 

BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....7.65 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.7.65 
Birmingham C15 ...... 8.25 
Buffalo) BS) S.-i soul 
Camden,N.J. P13 ..... 8.10 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...... 7.65 
Chicago mVWlSa eucteyereonetens 7.65 
Cleveland A7, C20 5 i 
Detroit B5, P17 
Detroit S40. steam nee 7.65 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Elyria,Os WSs chee scies : 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 7.65 
Gary,Ind. R22)... 02.0 asaeOu 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ......7.65 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.65 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ....8.15 
Harvey, lls) BD een. 7.65 
LosAngeles(49) $30 wos DLO 
LosAngeles(49) P2, R2.9.10 
Mansfield,Mass. B2 ....8.20 


Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7. 
Midland,Pa. C18 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ... 
Newark,N.J. W18 


NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.65 
Pittsburgh) -JD) soci. se keou 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 7.90 
Putnam,Conn. W18 ....8.20 
Readville,Mass. C14 ....8.20 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 7.65 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ....8.10 
Struthers,O. Y1 . 7.65 
Warren; O. Clie... seems 7.65 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 8.15 
Waukegan,Ill. AT ......7.65 
Youngstown F3, Y1 7.65 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 
Cumberland,Md.(5) C19.6.55 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ...9.025 


BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2 9.025 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....9.025 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 . .9.175 
Buffalo B50... senna 
Camden,N.J. P13 ....9.20 
Canton,O. T7 .. . 8.775 
Carnegie, Pa. C12— aig eee 9.025 
Chicago WalSienstere 9.025 
Cleveland A7. C20 ....9.025 
Detroit 65) velit serene 9.225 
Detroit (S4i cata: .. none 
Donora,Pa. A7 9.025 
Wlyria, Os SWiSh ase mieretens 9.025 
FranklinPark.Ill. N5 9.025 
Gary, Inds RZ niacin 9.025 
GreenBay.Wis. F7 ....9.025 
Hammond.Iind. J5, L2. - 9.095 
Hartford.Conn. R2 9.325 
HAarVveyn lino en arr 9.095 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 ..9.025 
TosAngeles P2, S30 ...11.00 
Mansfield.Mass. R5 ...9.325 
Massillon.O. R2. R8 ...9.025 
Midland,Pa. C18 9.025 
Monaeca,Pa. S17 .. 9.025 
Newark.N.J. W118 9.20 
Plvmouth, Mich. P5 ....9.225 
S.Chicago,Il. W4 9.025 
SvringCity.Pa. K3 ....9.20 
Struthers! Ose avis nar 9.0°5 
Warren,O: Ci? .........9020 
Wankegan.Ill. AT 9.0°5 
Willimantic.Conn. J5 9.325 
Worcester.Mass. AT 9.225 
Youngstown F3, Y1 9.025 


STEEL 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(To Fabricators) 


AlabamaCity, Ala. Ras 

mxtlanta Ald .:... _ ane Sore 
Birmingham C15 ..... 5.675 
TeXebade) 1s as Basan Baud} 
leveland 2) fy..c. sc 5.675 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 .....5. 675 
Emeryville, Calif. J7 ...6.425 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 ..... 5.675 


Wairless,Pa. U5 . 222.25. 825 
Fontana. Calif. K1 ....46.375 


RAIL STEEL BARS 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2 5.675 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 . 0.675 
Franklin, Pa. (3) F5 . sooth 10) 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ....5.675 
JerseyShore, Pa. (3) 38 . 5.55 
Marion;O.(3)) PIs... 5.575 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ....5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 ..... 6.10 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2..... 7.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Heorse, Mich: (Gb) 2... 0.7525. 
HMairtield Alas Lem etsisiei tee. 
MairlessrPals Vamos ccs. 7.575 
Harrell; Pas (83) sec si.cie 7.525 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 8.25 
Gary,Ind. U5 «21.020 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. T-2, ‘Yi e525 


Ft.Worth, aoe (4) (26) T4 6. 198 Irvin,Pa. U5 7.52 
peas misheieretisieieilic lO 
puyiind. U S00 odnE 5.675 SHEETS Lackawanna(35) B2 ..7.525 
aes eae oe .5.925 Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 7.525 
ae ae 2, ‘Y1 5.675 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel Pittsburgh Domes 2.020 
Sole. Pos B2 ae ae (18 Gage and Heavier) Bp Chieeo m U5, W14.7.525 
KansasCity, Mo. Bs (11151995 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...5.10 Sonar Gey: ‘Be. af ae 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 5.775 Allenport,Pa. P7 .....5.10 Warren,O. R2... 7.525 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 15.675 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.10 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... 17.525 
peo necles IEE og hvac SES ey A ees Ueaseit) | Youngstown US, /-Y) 7. 7.525 
adison, Tt ey os). 5 625 evelan 5 ee Gace ctnet) : ‘ 
Milton, Pa. IMBUSY. ee tai Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.15 qu 
pttonequa, ,Colo. C10 .. et pe tO) fares da26600 t ea aaa cal Hee Toes 
es,Calif. P1 .. corse, Mich, Onan Oooo d 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 | @ sve Fairfield,Ala. T2 |... 1115.19 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...5.35 
Pittsburgh J5\..... ‘5675 Fairless.Pa. US ........5.15 STS ae tte eens 105. Bee 
Portland,Oreg. 04 a 6. 425 UAE Ea, we SS mcrae orice 5.10 aT ateis 
SandSprings,O aan Fontana,Calif. K1 5.825 
Seattle BS snl a : eee Gary,Ind. U5 ..... _. .5.19 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2. W14_5. 675 Geneva, Utah- Cll .......5.20 Cleveland R2 . ow... even %O5 
S.Duquesne.Pa. U5 ..._5. 675 GraniteCity, Il}. (8) G4 ..5.20 Middletown,O. A10 renee C43) 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ... “6.425 ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 Warren, Oc FUZi a entacr ens 7.05 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .5.675 Ervin eae Wo - -5.10 
Sterling.Il.(1) N15 ....5.675 Uackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.10 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
Sterling, Il. N15 i 5.775 Mansfield,O. E6 .....5.10 (Commercial Quality) 
Struthers.O. Y1 . ato Munhall Pas U5 se... e 5.10 Fi 
Tonawanda.N.Y. B12- ou Newport;Ky.) Ag) = Jo. sm Srl Ripa ema ae eave 
Worrance,Calif. C11 16375 Niles.O. M21, S3 .....5.10 Anamong Pa, JB. ee 
Youngstown R2, U5 |'5.673 Eittsburg.Calif. C11 ...5.80 GjtyPPa th mo ee tage 
BAR Bee PittsburehwUome es oreo Om ree ee SOR: 
S, Reinforcing Portsmouth,O. P12 .....5.19 COnshohocken,Pa. A3 . .6.325 
(Fabricated: to Consumers) Riverdale,Ill. Al ... 5.10 Detroit M1 OO OD 6.275 
Baltimore B2 .........7.42 Sharon,Pa. $3 ..... ‘li t5l19 Eeorse,Mich. GS .....6.275 
Boston B2, U8 Sirs ee CBicngo eS. Wid 10 cee ee te teensy ane 
ChicaeORUS hy. ci ca, 7.41 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.10 5, Te nae Deer tei ors 
Cleveland’ U8 .......... 7.39 Steubenville,O. W10 ...5.10 7° eae ae ae tap 
ElOustone: SS. ae |) see a m60 | WarrentOl) R20 645110 ae ae ee : Pee 
Pomestowaien. B24 oreg | Welrton,W.Vaq WE. 258.10) Goes eGs CO ee rine oe 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 . 7. WOUnestOwmIWS) Vda 5-1 Omi aie ey 
Tacks 60 Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-2, ¥1.6.275 
TS ee ae B2 ..7.35 TivingPae U5 ae. 6lo75 
Newark, N. oe Us. hs SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . .6.275 
Philadelphia US ace Niles,O. M21 .......... CHO ieee BUCS LES paths oa 
Pittsburgh J5, US | 1.1! ’+ fs Middletown,O. A10 ....6.275 
er ele ene Hl Newport,Ky. A2 ......6.275 
Bette ee aia. 8D. 57-60 SHEETS HIRDAL Pittsbure,Calif. C11. .7.225 
oa ee wee eZ 95 ey, Pittsburgh J5 .........6.275 
StcPanl Use B2 ---7-383 Gary,Ind. U5 .........8.40 Portsmouth.O. Pi2 ||. 16.275 
ilicmsnart Pa Big’ coe wed: Harbor, Ind. Y1 .....8.10 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .6.275 
a. S19. ..7.25 Irvin,Pa. U5 ..........8.40 Steubenville,O. W10 ..6.275 
BARS, Wrought? Iron Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 8.40 Warren,O. R2 ........6.275 
Economy, Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 Newport,Ky. A2 ...8.40 Weirton W.Va. W6 ....6.275 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.00 Youngstown U5 ...8.40 Yorkville,O. W10 ..... 6.275 
Economy (Staybolt)B14 18.45 Youngstown Y1 ..8.10 Youngstown Y1 - 6.275 
Key To Producers 
Al Acme Steel Co. C23 Charter Wire Inc. J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
A2 Acme-Newport Steel Co. C24 G. O. Carlson Ine. J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. C32 Carpenter SteelofN.Eng. J7 Judson Steel Corp. 
RE pane Ludlum Steel J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 
Alloy Metal Wire Div. D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 
18h, de Porter Co. Inc.” D3 Dearborn Div., Sharon Ki Kaiser Steel Corp. 
A6 American Shim Steel Co. Steel Corp. K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals 
AT American Steel & Wire D4 Disston Div.,H. K. Por- K3 Keystone Drawn Steel 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. ter Co. Inc. K4 Keystone Steel & Wire 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co, D6 Driver-Harris Co. K7 Kenmore Metals Corp. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chapl D7 Dickson Weatherproof 
‘A10 aes Steel Core. et Nail Co. L1 Laclede Steel Co. 
All Atlantic Steel Co. D8 Damascus Tube Co. Tee) basatle steel, Ca: 
Bl Babcock & Wil re) D9 Wilbur B. Driver Co. L3 Latrobe Steel Co. 
Bo e thiotierm atest Co C. L6 Lone Star Steel Co. 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel E1 EasternGas&FuelAssoc. L7 Lukens Steel Co. ' 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. E2 Eastern Stainless Steel L8 Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
B8& Braeburn Alloy Steel E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
B9 Brainard. Stee) Div., E6 Empire-Reeves Steel M1 McLouth Beek ane i 
Sharon Steel Corp. Corp. nas ee ee 
B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- P hill Tubular Products 
wire Spencer Steel Div., F2 Firth Sterling Inc. M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
Colo. Fuel & Iron F3 Fitzsimmons Steel Co. M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
Bll Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. M14 ees Steel Co 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. F5 Franklin Steel Div., M16 Ma Fine & Special. Wire 
B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. Borg-Warner Corp. M17 Metal Tloeat hrs ous 
B14 A. M. Byers Co. F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. — M18 Milton Steel Div : 
B15 J. Bishop & Co. F7 Ft. Howard Steel & Wire Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. F8 Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. M21 Mallory-Sharon 
C2 Calumet Steel Div. : 
fe p G4 Granite City Steel Co. Metals Corp. 
Ge Be ne cle ok G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp, M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. G6 Greer Steel Co. . 
; G8 Green River Steel Corp. Ni National-Standard Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron N2 National Supply Co. 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 41 Wanna Furnace Corp. N3. National Tube Div., 
os ee a Pee Cee HT Helical Tube Co. U. S. Steel Corp. 
olum ‘00 3 f 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. I-1 Igoe Bros. Ine. ne RUSS een pi ds i 
C15 Connors Steel Div., I-2 Inland Steel Co. Carbon ‘Wire chee 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. I-3 Interlake Iron Corp. N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 
C16 Continental ae aoe: I-4 Badetees eee Ni4 Northwest. Steel Rolling 
C17 Copperweld Stee Oo. org-Warner Corp. 5 g 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. I-6 Ivins Steel Tube Works — v45 Northwestern 8.&W.Co 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co, I-7 Indiana Steel& Wire Co. Nog Neville Ferro Alloy Co j 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire & . 
C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- J1 Jackson Iron & SteelCo. 64 Oregon Steel Mills 
wire Spencer Steel Div., J3 Jessop Steel Co. F : 
Colo. Fuel & Iron J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. P1 Pacific States Steel Corp. 
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SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa, Par dio wer tus Ose nO. 
Cleveland J5 R2 ...... 9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . 9.275 
Fairless,Pa. US .....-9.325 
Fontana,Calif. Ki .....10.40 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 9.275 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 1 2, Yi. 9.275 
Irvin; Pa. U5 s. . «9.275 
Lackawanna(37)_ B2- . 9.275 
Pittsburgh J5 .. 9.275 
SparrowsPoint (38) Be. e 275 
Warren, Oye ekv2) wyentertes 9.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....9.275 
Youngstown Y1 ~ 9.275 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 


Ashland,Ky. A10 7.225 7.475 
Canton,O. R2 ...7.225 7.75 
Fairfield T2 .....7.225 7.475 
Gary,iInd:. U5 .. .7:225 7.473 
GraniteCity,Il].G4 7.325 .... 
Ind.Harbor I-2...7.225 7.475 
Irvin; Pan US) ijt 220) eto 
Kokomo,Ind. C16.7.325 .... 
MartinsFry. W10 .7.225 7.475 
Pitts:,Calif. Cit .7.976) 206 
Pittsburgh J5 ...7.225 
SparrowsPt. B2..7.225 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...7.475 
SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2.6.875t 
Ashland,Ky. A10 .....6.8757 
Canton, 0.9 R2 oi. csi 0-800n 
Dover,Om (MGet. eerie O25 (Oi 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....6.875f 
Gary,Ind. US ........6.875f 
GraniteCity,II. G4 ..6.975* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.875f 
InvintPa UGme eer Osean 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 es Os 9 COT 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 .6.875* 
Middletown,O. A10 ..6.8757 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ..7.625* 
Pittsburgh) Jove si. nO. Sco; 
SparrowsPt., Md. B2 . .6.875F 
Warren,O. Ror 6.8754 
Weirton, W.Va. we 200;500" 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. +Continuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


Pacific Tube Co. 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A, 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .. 7.175 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Irvin;sPa. U5) <2... ..-10:025 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 ..10.025 
IPMTSUUTCI CIS eee 10.125 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Santon. On Re raerenieee eco) 
IbAPIIAS WS nooo coos (one 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingo? Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 

Ashland,Ky. A10 ......7.125 

Middletown,O. A10 ....7.125 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 


Cleveland(28) R2 ...... 7.65 
Niles,O.(28) R2 . 7.65 
Youngstown J5 ........7.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.50 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky.. A10 .....6.775 
Cleveland R2 ........6.775 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 6.775 
(Cminelinel, WE Gonos goo 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 6.875 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1.6.775 


Irvin, Par, US meses eer Once 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.775 
Niles,O. M21, S83 . 6.775 
Youngstown Y1 . 6.775 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 

Follansbee,W.Va. F4 8.70 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 8.70 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........8.70 
Yorkville,O. W10 8.70 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom, W.Va.W10 7.225 


Gary Inds WS" secs eeceo: 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......7.225 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.225 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ......7.225 
Warren,O. R2 . Rae e743) 
Weirton, W. Va. we + ia a heeeo 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.625 


S40 Seneca Steel Service 


S41 Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 

S42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 

T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Tenn. Products & Chem- 

ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 

Thomas Strip Div., 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Thompson Wire Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing 

Tonawanda Iron Div., 

Am, Rad. & Stan. San. 

Tube Methods Inc. 

Techalloy Co. Inc. 


T3 


Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co. 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
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STRIP 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala, City, Ala.(27) R2 ...5.10 
ALIONDOTG eas, Fei. aieneniostO 
Piatater Mahente rol 5.30 


Alton,Il. Li 

Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.10 
BT ENOL EONS LD ye pat taccuehe 5.10 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ... 5.10 


Birmingham Cl5) seis. =. 5.10 
Buffalo(27) R2 wie 5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 5.15 
Detroit Seo a 5.10 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 5.10 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 5.10 
Harwell ras (SS oe auie cs cr 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 5.825 
Gary, (nds UD Cede eae O 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
Johnstown,Pa.(25) B2 ..5.10 
Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2.5. 


LosAngeles(25) B3 
LosAngeles C1 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 
SanFrancisco S7 
Seattle(25) B3 
Seattle N14 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
S.Chicago W114 ... 
S.SanFrancisco(25) 


B38: 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.. 
Torrance,Calif. C11 

Wiarren}O} R22) Sees saree Dy 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 
Youngstown. US ........5. 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Carnegie,Pa. S18 .......8. 
Farrell,Pa. S3 .. 
Gary,Inags U5) Sen eas om Ss 
Houston $5 .. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
LosAngeles B3 
Lowellville,O. S3 
Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 
Sharon, Pa. 7A2" S38 2... 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 .....8. 
Youngstown U5 .... 
Youngstown Y1 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 7.575 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......7.575 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.575 
HALLO Pas Sau perc sleek 7.575 
Gary,ind. (US! yaaa cs 7.575 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y¥1.7.575 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.575 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.325 
Neattie(25)) B3i se. 1-4. 8.575 
Sharon; Pa. $3 ....0... 2.575 
S.Chicago, Tl. W14 .... 7.575 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.325 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.7.575 


Wiarren, Olina uisten sie 7.575 
Weirton,W.Va.-W6 ....7.575 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...7.575 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...5.35 
Warren, On Roe wects nc: 5.875 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Anderson,Ind. G6 ..... 7.425 
Baltimore: T6) ace cn 7.425 
OStons LG meer eee 7.975 
Buffalo S40 .. sono ee Ys 
Cleveland- A7, J5— tenes 7.425 
Dearborn, Mich. OBS Bnet Pay 
Detroit - D2, Mi, B20. .%.425 
Dover,O. G6 er claiglasate ace 7.425 
Ecorse,Mich, Ei deer eae foe i 
Evanston,Ill. M22 7.525 
Marrella moomaecen seo. 
Follansbee, W.Va. 4 7.425 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 9.20 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 7.525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.425 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 7.575 
LosAngeles J5 9.325 
NOM EGUES (Ul sen cen oe 9.30 
NewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 
NewBritain,Conn. S15..7.875 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5..7.425 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ..7.875 
NewKensington,Pa. A6.7,425 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....7.975 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 7.975 
Philadelphia P24 7.875 


Pittsburgh J5..... we ADB 


Riverdale,Il]l. Al ......7.525 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 7.425 
Sharon Hausa me eet-ussiere 7.425 
Trenton,N.J.(31) R5 ..8.875 
Wallingford,Conn. W2..7.875 
Warren,O. R2, T5 ....7.425 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.425 
Worcester,Mass. AT ...7.975 
Youngstown S41, Y1 ..7.425 
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STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy 


Boston T6 Raye) tis LOWOU 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..... 15.05 
Cleveland VAT vere cntec eters 15.05 
DOVeR OF GE Te casein ec LOsOO 
Harrell; Pan (SSiveaccwelonoo 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..15.55 
Harrison,N.J. C18 .....15.05 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 15.70 
Lowellville,O. S3 ...... 15.55 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 . £5.90 
Riverdale, Ill. Al . 15.55 
Sharon,Pa. S3 sieiatere acl O Ueda, 
Worcester,Mass, A7 ...15.35 
Youngstown S41 . 15.55 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled 
High- Strength, Low-Alloy 
10 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....10.80 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 10.80 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled ingot Iron 
Warren,O. R2 .. .8.175 


STRIP, C.R. Elecirogalvanized 
Cleveland AT o* 


Dover,O; G6" 2. “ape 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ...7.525* 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... 7.525* 


Warren,O. B9, S83, T5.7.425* 
Worcester,Mass. AT ...7.70* 
Youngstown J5 ....-.-+ Talos 


*Plus galvanizing extras. 


STRIP, Galvanized 
(Continuous) 
Farrell, Pa. 


ClevelandivAi warn. mase re 45 5 
Dearborn, Mich. D3 ....10.80 Sharon,Pa. SB ge osaaes 7.50 
Dover,O. G6 .... 10.80 TIGHT COOPERAGE sca 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 10.50 Atlanta All .... .5.65 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ........10;80 Farrell,Pa. S3 ....-... (5.525 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. aL ..».10.80 Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... 5. 675 
Shanon Pas Isai eeaevetet: 10.80 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........5.525 
Warren. OX R25 sete: 10.80 Youngstown U5 . 5.525 
STRIP, Coid-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
AR CMOLe: UE Oia Weis, siaretstelaie se 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Boston T6 ... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol,Conn. Wi ou. 20270512590) 16510." 19°30 
Carnegie; PamB18: 0.00.5 8:95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
Cleveland, AT oo oss. = cee. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 9.05. 10.50812:70 <2... Ashe 
Detrott m2 atycc. creases 9.05 10.50 - 12.70 25.70)... 
DOVER. O! NGG Os aa site ss eis 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,Ill; M22) we. ess 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
Farrell,Pa. S3 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Mosteriay Ol eiSk ieccuenma ce 10.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..... 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harrison. NJ. ‘CIS Ms) je ars eee 22-90) 16.10 S19°380: 
Indianapolis J5 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAngeles Cl 0 02.60" 14°80) “17.50 3a 
LosAngeles J5 2 12.60 14.80 ie Rees 
NewBritain,Conn. S15 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ..... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
New York W3 ...... ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Pawtucket,R.1. Ng se eaarece 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale DM CAM. crievecee 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Rome,N.Y.(382) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
ETeEntONs Nad Evo vaio eccinieys ... 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
Warren,O..TS ...2-.00... 8:95 10.40 12:60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown JO vinimcece 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Up to 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol,Conn. W1 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Buffalo: Wi2) ogee csrste a S258 pie ete 3 
iNosito}weEO) Sek Soosson000 LOO zed On eee 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..... 19:20 23.30 28.15 
LAT yr ISO Neds GLO eerie 18.85 22.95 27.80 
New NOrkia Wisin seiecinc 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ...... 18.85 ane Peers 
Trenton Ni 3. (RO eet as oe 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Youngstown J5 Palatal 18.45 22.30 26.65 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 


Fontana, Calif. KL eee, 


Gary,Ind. U5 ... 
GraniteCity, Il. G4. bac 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, “NGL 
Invin Pa. °US We... F 
Niles,O. R2 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Yorkville,O. W10 


0.25 Ib 0.50 lb 0.75 Ib 
$8 $9 $9 


ELECTROTIN (22-27 Gage; Dollars per 100 Ib) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Niles,O. R2 


1.50 
Ib 
Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.05$10.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.15 10.40 
Fairless,Pa. U5 . 10.15 10.40 
Fontana,Calif.K1 10.80 11.05 
Gary,Ind. US ... 10.05 10.30 
Ind.Harb. Y1 .. 10.05 10.30 
Pitts, Calif, (C11, 1O;80 11.05 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.15 10.40 
Weirton,W.Va.W6 10.05 10.30 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.05 10.30 


TIN PLATE, American We 
b 


BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity,I]]l. G4 ..... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1..7. 
Irvin,Pa, US .. 


sorters BCG -00 .40 
8.85 9.10 9.50 
8.85 9.10 9.50 
9.50 9.75 10.15 
8.75 9.00 9.40 
8.85 9.10 9.50 
aewaRer 8.75 9.00 9.40 
8.75 9.00 9.40 
Fond 8.75 9.00 9.40 
moteurs 9.50 9.75 10.15 
ryan 8.85 9.10 9.50 
8.75 9.00 9.40 
edo.as 7.725 =7.925 Saree 
riveree 7.725 7.925 8.125 
INP). ET Soon adaaciule 7.85 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ....8.60 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.95 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 7.85 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 7.85 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 Gage) 

Aliquippa, Pa.) JS) sic<40: 7.50 

Gary,Ind. U5 . .7.50 


GraniteCity, Ill. ; G4 ye 


merrasGG 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 .. 0.50 
Tryin; Pass Smarr. seer: 7.50 


Yorkville,O. W10 0 aL) 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated, Base Box) 
$9 


Gary, Ind. Wb. seen -70 
Irvin, Pa Sees 9.70 
ROOFING SHORT TERNES 

(8 Ib Coated, Bate ey 
Gary,Ind. U5 2 $L1.25 


SILICON STEEL 


COILS & CUT LENGTHS ( 
Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed 
BeechBottom, W.Va. 

Brackenridge,Pa. A4 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 

IndianaHarbor,Ind. I- 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Niles,O. M21 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 . 
Warren,O, R2 
Zanesville,O. A10 


Vandergrift,Pa. US . 
Mansfield,O. E6 


SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) 


Fully Processed 


Yc lower) 
wi0o. 


22 Ga.) 


newie) 9.900" 11.30" 
2°... 9.875*11.20* 
9.875*11.70 
9.875 11.70* 
9.875*11.70 
9.875*11.70 
9.875*11.70 


(Semiprocessed 2c lower) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 


Vandergrift,Pa. US ...... aces! 


Zanesville,O. A10 


C.R. COILS & CUT 

LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Brackenridge, Pa. 
Butler,Pa. A10 


Vandergrift,Pa. US .. 


A4. 


Field 


Dyna- 
Motor mo 
13.55 14.65 
13.55 14.65 
13.15* 
13.05* q 
13.55 14.65 
13.55*14.65* 
13.55 
13.55 
13.55 
13.55 


Elec- 
tric 
12.40 
12.40 
12.00* 
11.90* 
12.40 
12.40* 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 


Arma- 
ture 
11.70 


14.65 
14.65 
2 LE ZOF- 14.65 
Stator 

8.10 

8.10 
-T-72 T-52 


T-65 1-58 


15.70 16.30 
16.30 


16.30 


16.80 
16.80 
16.80 


17.85 
17.85 
17.85 


——Grain Oriented 


Lal T-90 1-80 1-73 T-66 T-72 
--- 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70¢+ 


- 19.70 20.20 20.70 


17.10 18. 8.10 1 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 


WIAETON SO iit career . 15.70f 
*Semiprocessed. }Fully processed only. +tCoils, annealed, 
semiprocessed %c lower. j+7{Coils only. 
WIRE Roebling,N.J. R5 ......9.60 
S:Chicago, Th (R2” 4h. ee 9.75 
WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, S.SanFrancisco C10 -10.70 
Low Carbon SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 -9.85 
Struthers;On Ya soa 9.75 
Alabama City: Alan 2 88 0) rrentonN i Aros ee 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ateas ; w 
Alton,Ill. Li g.290 Waukegan,Tll. A7 ...... 9.75 
iNtlantaw Adee s.00 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...10.05 
Bartonville,Ill, K4 8.10 : ¥ 
Buffalo W12 .... 8.00 WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 
Chica sor WAS anccricel= tate 8.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 4 ¥ 
Glevelande Als C20) 2c. ..8- 008 Alton Dll tule eeerener 5 
Crawfordsville, Ind. MS. -8.10 Bartonville,Ill. K4 i 
Donora,Pa. A7 8100 “Buffalo; Wi2, sae eee 9.75 
Duluth pave wes: memes 00 Cleveland PAT. acta ne 9.75 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 ...-.-8.00 Donora,Pa. AT s 
Fostoria,O.(24) S1 8:10 Duluth) AV, | oes cree 9.75 
Houston S85... 8/25. “Mostoria,ON SL ye aseeee 9.80 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...8.35 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 9.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8.00 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.00 
Joliet Tk AW yee 8.00 LosAngeles B3 ........ 10.70 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 tet habe 8.25 Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 .10.05 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 8.10 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...9.95 
LosAngeles B3 ......... 8.95 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. 119.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....8.25 Muncie,Ind. I-7 ........9.95 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..8.00 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....10.05 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.8.00 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...10.70 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .....8.30 Portsmouth,O. P12 . 9.75 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....8.95 Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 10.05 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ..... 8.00. SiChicagoAll, =R2) teases 9.75 
Rankin,Pa. AT ........ 8.00 §.SanFrancisco C10 10.70 
Si Chicago; Ula t2i retest 8.00 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 9.85 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....8.95 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 9.75 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..8.10 Trenton,N.J. A7 ......10.05 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 8.00 Waukegan,Ill. AZT ...... 9.75 
Sterling,Ill. N15 ....%.. 8.10 Wor’ster,Mass.A7,J4,T6 10.05 
Struthers: Olav Asean en 8.00 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 8.00 WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 
Worcester, Mass: A Tereict 20 Aiton titer 15.80 
WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon Bertone K4 15 
F WEY AVABY Aas oocod0 S 
Elyria O8 LOWS. .cneatncas 8.00 SiHOE NG INT 6 sconce. 15. -80 
WIRE, Gal’d., for ACSR Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.15. 
peas Rostoria; Os 1S) sri 16.30 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 -12.65 H anes 15.85 
Buffalo W12 ..........13. QUSCODS ID in =i anaes 
Jacksonville, Fla. M8 15.95 
Cleveland A7 . 
Donors PamA7 Johnstown,Pa. B2.....15.60 
Teel Nee ys ¥ KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....15.85 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....12.65 Kokomo, Ind. C16 imate 16.30 
A Minnequa,Colo. C10 16.55 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 13.525 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ..... 15.60 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.65 > 
; Muneie,Ind, J-7 ... 2.05 16.50 
Muneie Inga Tf. iisscssers 13.60 
Palmer,Mass. W12 -16.60 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 12.95 ; 
S.SanFrancisco C10 17.15 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.70 
< : Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 15.60 
Pittsburg; Calif; Cll <. 213345 
Worcester,Mass. T6 16.60 
Portsmouth,O, P12 ....13.40 Worcester Masel AZ, 15.90 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 13.70 hh pe : 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...12.75 A 
Struthers,O. Y1....... 12.65 WIRE, Tire Bead 
Trenton,N.J. AT ...... 12.95 Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....16.55 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 12.65 Monessen, Pa. P16 16.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...12.95 Roebling,N.J. RS ..... 17.65 
WIRE, Upholstery Spring ROPE WIRE (A) 
Adiquippa; Pas wo oeatee. 9.75 Bartonville,IIl. K4 13.45 
Alton, IN! Tees... «499.95 - Buffalo “Wi2)atscweene v 13.45 
Butfaloy Wace 9575) Fostoria,Os (Sia 13.45 
Cleveland AZ sovcess oe 9.75 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..0>% 13.45 
Donora, Pa VAG ea.cene 9.75 Monessen,Pa. P7 ......12.75 
Duluth- AZ ... a 9875) Muncie; ndhe lat o.erectes 13.65 
Johnstown,Pa, Bop 9.75 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.75 
KansasCity,Mo, S5 . 10.00 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....13.45 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 10.70 Roebling,N.J. RS ...... 13.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.95 St.Louis L8 .......... 12.75 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...13.55 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 10.05 Struthers,O. Yil-ass.i5- 12.75 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....10.05 Worcester,Mass. J4 ....13.75 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 10.25 (A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....9.75 add 0.25c for Improved Plow 


STEEL 


Se SS Sr Ses SS 


a aa aS ee 


WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
| Anderson,Ind. G6 


» Baltimore T6 


® Boston T6 
Buffalo W12 

» Chicago W13 
Cleveland AT 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.11. 65 
IOVEr, OGG: Ho. asada ob: 
Farrell,Pa. S3 - »11.65 
Fostoria,O. S1 12.35 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..:12.45 
Kekomo,Ind. C16 11.65 
Massillon,O. R8 11.65 
Milwaukee C23 11.85 
Monessen,Pa. P7, . 11.65 
Palmer,Mass. Wi2 .7..11.95 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....11.95 
Philadelphia P24 12.65 
Riverdale,ll. Al 11.75 
Rome,N.Y. R6 - 11.65 
Sharon,Pa. S$ «+ .11.65 
Trenton,N.J. R5 Aol Aiatss 
Warren,O. B9 
Worcester, Mass, 
Worcester,Mass. T6 


NAILS, Stock 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Atlenta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland A9 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 
Donora, Pa. 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago, Ill. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,I1.(7) N15 
Worcester,Mass. A7 

(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ....$9.10 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 

To Dealers (33) 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .$10.30 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10...9.80 
POLISHED STAPLES 
AlabamaCity,Ala. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 

Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donore,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Il. A7 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa, Colo. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .... 
Sterling,Il.(7) N15 .... 
Worcester,Mass. A7 Telok 
TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(144, Ga. pes 97 |b Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2. $10.26 
Atlanta All I 
Bartonville, Ill. . 10.36 
Buffalo W12 10.26 
Chicago W13 10.26 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.36 
Donora,Pa. A7 10.26 
Duluth A7 10.26 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.26 
Houston S5 10.51 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 10.36 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 + £0726 
Joliet,Il. A7 10.26 
KansasCity, Mo. ..-10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 10.36 
LosAngeles B3 11.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.04 
S.Chicago,Il. R2 10.26 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.36 
Sterling,Il.(37) N15 ..10.36 
Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.60 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 10.70 
Donora,Pa. A7 f 
Duluth AZ 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville.Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
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Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .... 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ... 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15 ... 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2.$10.65 
Atlanta A111 
Bartonville, Il. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. A7 10.65 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.90 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 10.75 
LosAngeles B3 11.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.90 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.45 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 10.65 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ... 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2... 
Sterling, Il.(37) N15... 


BALE TIES, Single Loop 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, I1l. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. 

Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Joliet, Il. <A7 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .. 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling, I11.(7) N15 


FENCE POSTS 
Birmingham C15 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2.. 
Duluth A7 ili 
Franklin, Pa. 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 .. 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Marion,O. P11 
Minnequa,Colo. 

Sterling, Il.(1) N15 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 


WIRE, Barbed 
AlabamaCity,Ala. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 On 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Rankin; Pa. AT cc... 
S8.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....2 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.. 
Sterling, Ill.(7) N15 ....198tT 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 
Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-144%4ga.J5 190§ 
Atlanta A11 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown, Pa.(43) B2 
Joliet, Il. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. AT 
S.Chicago,IIl. R2 
Sterling,Il.(7) N15 ...1927T 
An'ld Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.15 18.70** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 ..17.15 18.95 
Bartonville K4 ..17.25 19.05 
Cleveland A7 ....17.15 ... 
Craw’ dsville M8. pL T2519: 05 
Fostoria,O. S1 .. 18. 35 19.904 
Houston S5 ....17.40 18.95** 
Jacksonville M8. .17.25 19.05 
Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.958 


+ 10.75 
10.65 
10.65 
10.75 
10.65 
10.65 
10.65 
10.90 
. 10.75 
. 10.65 


R2..193** 


* 1908 


>» S.Chicago R2 


Kan.City,Mo. S5..17.40 .... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.80} 
Minnequa C10. .18.10 19.65** 
P’lm’r,Mass,W12 18.15 19.70+ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.17.50 19.05+ 
S.SanFran. C10 18.20 19.75** 
SparrowsPt. B2..17.25 19.058 
Sterling(37)N15 17:25 19.05++ 
Waukegan A7 ..17.15 18.707 
Worcester PAN eri ic4o mies 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An’Ild Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.3258 
Atlanta(48) A11..8.75 9.425* 
Bartonville(48) K4.9.10 9.775 
Buffalo W12 . -9.00 9.55+ 
Cleveland A7 ....9.00 
Crawfordsville M8 8.75 9.425 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield T2 ..... 
Houston(48) S5 ..9. i 
Jacks’ville,Fla. M8 8.75 9.425 
Johnstown B2(48) 8.65 9.325§ 
Joliet, I. AT ....9.00 9.557 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo(48) C16..9.10 9.657 
LosAngeles B3 ..9.95 10.625§ 
Minnequa C10 ..9.25 9.80** 
Monessen P7(48) 8.65 9.325§ 
Palmer,Mass. W12 9.30 9.857 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. .9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa. A7....9.00 9.55¢ 
.--9.00 9.55** 
S.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’wsPt.B2(48) 8.75 9.425§ 
Sterling(48) N15 9.25 9.92577 
Sterling(1) (48) 9.15 9.8257+ 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.85f 


Based on zinc price of: 
"13.50. 5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. +710.50c. **Subject 
to zine equalization extras. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 
of one to four containers, per 
cent off list, f.o0.b. mill) 


BOLTS 
Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter .. 
3% in. thru 6 in. 
Longer than 6 in. .. 
5 in., 3 in. & shorter 
3% in. thru 6 in. 
Longer than 6 in. 
% in. thru 1 in.: 
6 in. and shorter 
Longer than 6 in. 
1% in. and larger: 
All lengths 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
Y% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter .. 
3% in, thru 6 in. 
Machine Bolts, 
Hot Galvanized 
(Square & Hex, Full & 
Undersize Body) 
1% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter 
3% in. thru 6 in. 
Longer than 6 in. .. 
5 in., 3 in. & shorter 
3Y% ‘in. thru 6 in. 
Longer than 6 in. 
3%, in. thru 1 in.: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Longer than 6 in. 
144 in. and larger: 
All lengths .. 7.0 
Carriage, Plow & Lag Bolts, 
Hot Galvanized 
% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 
Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in, and shorter 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 
Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 
% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 


NUTS 


(Container quantities and 
over) 
Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 
All sizes 2 06.0) 
Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy P 
Hot Galvanized: 
All sizes 


53.0 
47.0 
33.0 
44.0 
37.0 
27.0 


33.0 
27.0 


27.0 


7.0 


28.0 
13.0 


46.0 


46.0 
32.0 


(Full container) 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 


Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 
*% in. and smaller... 62.0 
% in. to1¥% in., inel. 56.0 
1% in. and larger.. 651.5 

Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 

Heavy (Incl, Slotted): 

% in. and smaller. . 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 
15% in. and larger.. 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 


Slotted and Castellated) : 
% in. and smaller. 
1 in. to 1¥% in., incl. 57.0 
1% in. and larger. . 51.5 

Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 

(Incl, Slotted): 

5 in. and smaller.. 
3% in. to % in., incl. 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
1% in. and larger... 651.5 


CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Capscrews, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 
5 in. and smaller... 35.0 
%, %, and 1 in. 16.0 


65.0 


62.0 
65.0 


Longer than 6 in. 
5, in. and vinalier: 3.0 
%, %, and 1 in. 51.0 


High Carbon, Heat Treaked: 


6 in. and shorter: 
52 in. and smaller.. 
3%, %, and 1 in. 
Longer than 6 in.: 
52 in. and smaller.. 
Bete, ANG 21. ire 


Flat Head Capscrews: 
% in. and smaller, 


6 in. and shorter ..+85.0 


Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 


Through 1 in. diam.: 
6 in. and shorter... 
Longer than 6 in. 


RIVETS 


F.0.b. Cleveland and/or 
freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 

Structural % in., larger 12.85 
ys in. and smaller by 6 in. 


Sand shorter: 15.0% 


PRESTRESSED STRAND 


(High strength, stress relieved; 


per 1000 ft, 40,000 lb and ov 


1/4 
-. $32.15 
~- 32.15 
32.15 
32.15 
32.15 
32.15 


Alton,Ill. Li 
Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 
Monessen,Pa. P6 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Pueblo,Colo. W12 
Roebling,N.J. Rd 
St.Louis L8 
Waukegan,Ill. 


32.15 
32.15 
32.15 
32.15 


7 wire uncoated. Net prices 
er) 
Strand Diameter, Inches 
5/16 3/8 7/16 
$48.20 $61.55.$81.10 
48.20 61.55 31.10 
48.20 61.55 81.10 
48.20 61.55 81.10 
48.20 61.55 81.10 
48.20 61.55 81.10 
48.20 61.55 81.10 
48.20 61.55 81.10 
48.20 61.55 81.10 
48.20 61.55 81.10 
48.20 61.55 81.10 


1/2 


RAILWAY MATERIALS 


Rails 

Bessemer,Pa. U5 
Ensley,Ala. T2 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary.ind.= “Wd! 3. 
Huntington,W.Va. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Minnequa.Colo, C10 ........ 
Steelton,Pa. B2 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 

TIE PLATES 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 male, 
Seattle SBS sinc iciion econttane 6.75 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .. 
Torrance,Calif. C11 


Cis ae 


T2 


JOINT BARS 
Bessemer,Pa. 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Joliet,Il. U5 2 cnsailo 
Lackawanna,N.Y. "Be 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Steelton,Pa. B2 c 


U5 
T2 


AXLES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 813 ..9. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....9.12 


Footnotes 


Chicago base. 

Angles, flats, bands. 
Marchant. 

Reinforcing. 

1% to under 17/16 in; 
17/16 to ae de 115/16 in., 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in, 
inclusive, 7.05c. 

Chicago or Birm. Base. 
Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 
16 Ga. and heavier. 
Merchant quality; add 0.350 
for special quality. 
Pittsburgh base. 
Cleveland & Pitts. 
Worcester, Mass, base 

ren pee? for 17 Ga. & 


coe "9.148 to 0.249 in.; 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, 
5.80¢. 

3%” and thinner, 
40 lb and under, 
Flats only; 0.25 
heavier. 

To dealers. 
Chicago & Pitts. base. 

New Haven,Conn. base. 
Deld. San Francisco Bay 


base. 


em RRR Ae 
WNrO WOND 
wees SSS 


cs 
~ 


in, & 


area, 
Special quality. 
Deduct 0.10c, 
15 Ga. 


finer than 


Standard. Tee Rails 
60 Ib 
Under 
6.725 
6.725 


6.725 


6.50. 
-(26)6. 725 
6.725 
7.00 


6.50. 


TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Cleveland 

KansasCity, ee ‘$5 bod 
Lebanon,Pa. sano 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburgh P14 


. 14,75 
-15.35 
. 15.35 
ae ar 6s) 
14.75 
-15.85 


B2 


Séattle (Ba) vaccine 


SCREW SPIKES 


Lebanon, Pa. 15.10 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 


HairfieldyAla.s TJ ace 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.10 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 ........9.75 
Minnequa, Colo, C10— ever Onaio 
Pittsburgh J5 ave jee LOMLO) 
Seattle B3 10.60 
S.Chicago, Ill. ek OLLG 
Struthers,O. Y1 -10.10 
Youngstown R2 -10.10 


Teo 
10.10 


(25) Bar mill bands. 
26) Deld. in mill zone, 
Bar mill sizes. 


Bonderized. 

Youngstown base. 

Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c. 

Widths over % in.; 7.875c, 
for widths % in. and under 
by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
Buffalo base, 

To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
9.60c for cut lengths. 


72” and narrower. 
54” and narrower. 
10 points 


Chicago base, 
lower. 

14 Ga. & lighter; 48” & 
narrower. 

48” and narrower. 

Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25¢ higher, 
9.10¢ for cut lengths. 
Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld. in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5.685c. 
9-14% Ga. 

To fabricators. 

6-7 Ga 

3% in. and smaller rounds; 
9.65c, over 3% in. and other 
shapes. 


6.295. 


241 


Carload discounts from list, % 


SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled : r 5 
Size—Inches' .......... 2 2% ve $1.09 $1.48 
atatereen. bit wre woes tare 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ 70.89 14.81 
Pounds Per Ft ...---- 3.68 5.82 7.62 9:20 Galv® Blk  Galv® 
Blk  Galv*® Blk Galv® Blk Galv® Bik Galv Blk Ga v mee 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...+12.25 427.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 41.75 +18.5 eee oe 42 Sorin 
Ambridge, Pa, N2 ...+12.25 .... 45.75 soe ae rer aden mere +175 +18.5 +2 +18.75 
Lorain) (OLN ciel +12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3. +175 +185 41.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 


ELECTRICWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 


Youngstown R2 -+12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 


BUTTWELD STANDARD er Threaded chee ae 


Size—Inches 
List Per Ft 


es eee oe 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 


Alton TIPU pe ccleeieecsane 0.8 ntetate atevals! ane aie 0.25 +15 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 1.5 +425 +10.5 +34 +21 +42.5 2.25 +13 
Butler, Pa. F6 ....... 4.5 +22 +85 +32 +19.5 +41 Tes os 
Btinakts Pasi Na cicectie lacie eae 4000 So 50 oa8 2.25 +13 
airiess;) Pas NS. wee ata cates one sia rials 0.25 +15 
Fontana, Calif. Kl ... .... ae aiers Aye aooc +10.75 +26 
[Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 .... OEY acho Roerais a6 sao 1.25 +14 
Lorain) (OWNS) Weeeacce learns ere aoe etene ae ore 2.25 +13 
Sharonyebes S4 cic... a 4.5 +422 +8.5 +32 +19. tee tee 
Sharon, Pa. MG voc ses eae ies Rien Rae shetece AOC 2.25 +13 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 0.5 +2 411.5 +435 +22 +43.5 0.25 +15 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 4.5 +422 + 8.5 +19.5 +41 2.25 +13 


5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 


Carload discounts from list, % 


+18.75 


Youngstown Y1 ...... 412.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 : 


Carload discounts from list, % 
+1.75 +18. 


Youngstown R2, Y1 ...... Bi thO reise ate Soot ogne E 
peu CSCO Ma tat VSP US Ra A eagle Re eee SS eee 


Size—Inches ...... exe: cls 1% 2 2% 
Mists Pers Rts cutie coc 27.5¢ 37c 58.5¢ 
Pounds Per Ft) 5 .0.ce- 2.73 3.68 5.82 
Blk Galv® Bik Galv® Bik Galv* 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 
INCA ADRIAN Pees oren: 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 
tna, ePan N2i canes 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 
Fairless, Pa. N3 ...... 9.75 +4.75 10.256 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 
Fontana, Calif. K1 .... +1.25 +15.75 +0.75 415.25 0.75 +15.5 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 10.75 +3.75 11.25 +3.25 12.75 +3.9 
Wohi, OL, ING! odasnonce 11.75 42.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ....... 11.75 42.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 
11.75 42.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 


Youngstown R2, Y1 .... 


*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zinc (10.00c, East St. Louis). 


Stainless Steel 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 

H.R. Bars; C.R. 

Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; 

—Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat 
Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire 
22.00 27.00 eines 36.00 40.00 42.00 39.25 48.50 45.00 
23.75 30.25 36.50 39.00 40.75 48.00 40.00 49.25 49.25 
23.25 28.00 37.25 37.25 42.00 44.25 41.25 51.25 47.50 
25.25 31.50 38.00 40.50 42.75 45.00 42.25 52.00 52.00 
25.50 32.75 40.75 45.75 45.00 47.25 44.50 57.00 57.00 
Scares 32.00 41.00 46.00 45.50 48.00 45.00 56.75 56.75 
27.00 33.25 40.50 44.25 45.25 47.75 45.75 55.00 55.00 
eieiede siete 48.25 51.50 53.00 55.50 53.50 63.25 68.25 
28.50 36.75 42.50 47.50 45.25 47.75 46.25 58.75 58.75 
30.75 38.25 47.25 50.25 52.75 55.75 55.25 63.00 63.00 
39.75 49.50 57.75 64.50 63.75 67.00 66.00 80.50 80.50 
49.75 61.50 78.00 84.25 86.50 91.00 87.75 96.75 96.75 
aieiete BOL 77.50 sieeve 86.50 91.00 87.75 99.00 104.25 
39.75 49.50 62.25 69.25 69.25 73.00 71.75 80.75 80.75 
iiieiets 55.50 70.00 76.50 77.00 80.75 79.50 89.25 89.25 
48.00 60.00 76.75 88.25 86.25 90.75 88.50 101.00 101.00 
32.25 40.00 47.00 53.50 52.50 55.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 
Siviege eer 118.75 ADRS 132.00 138.50 135.50 149.25 149.25 
37.00 46.50 55.75 63.50 61.50 64.75 64.75 79.235 79.25 
ace erin 28.25 lens 32.00 33.75 30.00 40.25 40.25 
19.50 25.50 29.75 36.00 33.50 35.25 32.50 46.75 46.75 
16.75 21.50 28.25 31.00 32.00 33.75 30.00 40.25 40.25 
sleet Sica 28.75 565 32.50 34.25 31.25 48.25 48.25 
26.00 33.50 34.25 41.75 39.25 41.25 40.25 62.00 62.00 
17.00 21,75 28.75 32.00 32.50 34.25 31.00 40.75 40.75 
60dn Se 29.50 turers 33.00 34.75 31.75 51.75 51.75 
m3 28.75 37.75 eave 42.00 44.25 41.00 56.00 56.00 
niet 39.25 59.00 44.25 46.50 42.75 70.00 70.00 
Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire 


Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co,, division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co, of America; Damascus Tube Co.; 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.: 
Pacific Tube Co.; Fage Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- 
pany Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Ine. ; 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steels Inc.; U. S. Steel Corp.; Universal-Cyclops 
Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products Co.; Wallingford 
Steel Co., subsidiary of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. 
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3.25 +11 6.75. +6.5 
5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 
5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 
3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 
+7.75 +22 +4,.25 +17.5 
4.25 +10 7.75 +5.5 
5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 
5.25, +9 8.75 +4.5 
3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 
5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 
5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 
2 oee $1 09 
76.5¢ 92c . 
7.62 9.20 10.89 
Blk Galv® Blk Galv® Bik Galv® 
18.75 +2.5 Aaloo Bele staan S160 
11.75 +4.5 1.256 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
0.75 +15.5 +9.75 +26.5 +9.75 + 26.5 
12.25 +3.5 2.25 +14.5 2.25 +14.5 
13.75 +2.5 boon 5600 aieiets retina 
13.75 +2.5 ate Beles pot aejere 
11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 


Clad Steel 


Plates———_—_—_—_ 


Carbon Base 


5% 10% 115% 
Stainless 
SUPT 5 wmatnon coos Gud, sodols.” » Gotn 
304 , 28.80 31.55 
304L 5 33.75 36.95 
BLO bcd Staexeiet aerate ' 42.20 46.25 
316L 5 46.75 51.20 
316 Cb " 55.15 60.40 
ByBl ig : 34.50 37.75 
347 : 40.80 44.65 
405. , 24.60 26.90 
410 . i 22.70 24.85 
CIR Sa onuneoromn é 23.45 25.65 
Inconel . 59.55 70.15 
Nickel i 51.95 62.30 
Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 
Monel .... ....... 43.35 53.55 63.80 
Copper. tit ters a-cjerctensjehoreverccranereeyersicnelerstecoreleiora 
*Deoxidized. Production points 


ville L7; copper-clad strip, 


Tool Steel 


Grade 
Reg. Carbon (W-1) 


$ per Ib 
-. 0.330 


Spee. Carbon (W-1) .. 0.385 
Oil Hardening (O-1) .. 0.505 
V-Cr-Hot Work (H-11), 0.505 


Grade by Analysis (%) 
r Co 


20 % 


34.30 
40.15 
50.25 
55.65 
65.65 
41.05 
48.55 
29.25 
27.00 
27.90 
80.85 
72.70 
74.15 
74.05 


Sheets 
Carbon Base 


20% 


37.50 
39.75 


58.25 
47.25 
57.00 


Strip, Carbon Base 


—Cold Rolled— 
10% Both Sides 
34.75 40.65 


: Stainless-clad_ sheets, 
New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 


Grade 
W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 


Carnegie, Pa. S18. 


$ per Ib 


0.955 


WwW Cc Vv Mo Designation $ per Ib 
18 4 | ee orate T- 1.840 
18 4 2 cao T-2 2.005 
13.5 4 3 aerate T-3 2.105 
18.25 4.25 1 4 75 T-4 2.545 
18 4 2 9 T-5 2.915 
20.25 4,25 16 12:25) T-6 4.330 
13.75 3.75 2 5 ait T-8 2.485 

1.5 4 1 Rien 8.5 M-1 1.200 

6.4 4.5 19 5 M-2 1.345 

6 4 3 8 6 M-3 1.590 


Tool steel producers Include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 


C13. C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and v3. 


STEEL 


————— 


Pig lron 


F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. 
Baltinore, 


Moline, Norfolk, 


Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; 


B No. 2 Malle- Besse- No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
eer asic Foundry able mer Basic Foundry able mer 
Birmingham Di. 
Pee Dulvthiyl.c ee eee 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Beincn m a Melsivatevarei(e;st sretetere otevsievs 62.00 62.50t Sercls 5 ‘Hrie,Pa. I-3 ..... 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
= ae. aie CIGD Oto Cahcren hone ae Lite 62.50t 66.50 Z Everett,Mass. El .... 67.50 68.00 68.50 cow 
ot ae »Ala, WLR icici ero 620088 62.50t 66.50 A Fontana,Calif, K1 ... 75.00 75.50 iets Ou 
ncinnatl deldn” cycciecceeesocce cess 70.20 aor Geneva,Utah Cll .... 66.00 66.50 Ane eee 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 67.90 68.40 68.90 on00 
Buffalo District coton tah CIT rcrentie ets hele, (60:00 66.50 5000 orarsip 
innequa,Colo, C10 ....... donnoose thi) 68.50 69.00 eters 
ee Nae 66.50 67.00 67.50 Rockwood,Tenn. T3 <1............. a. 7 62:50¢ 66.50 9... 
ee wanda WV Wie, eaten Ale Ao Woledo/Oniowe la Sie tuemelres emis esis 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Boston, AGL ooo eecetie 77.79 73,29 i- Cincinnati, deld. ................ 72.94 73.44 elaiels eee 
ochester,N.Y., deld. 69.52 70.02 o* 
v 0 Phos, 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld. 70.62 71.12 . tPhos. 0.70-0.90%:; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
Chicago District 
Coho le 2a ae eee 66.50 66.50 67.00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
pO nica Oslo Wil4 scr. cate cis pacers 66.50 66.50 67.00 Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
BeCnicago tll W114 2 cocci. eaccs rset 66.50 67.00 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
Milwaukee, deld. ... 69.52 69.52 70.02 is 1.75-2.00%. 
Muskegon, Mich., deld. 74.52 74.52 Ate Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
= or portion thereof. 
}| Cleveland District . 
Mer levelan dia Acti eoc,etasrare epic sone cleans 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Akron,Ohio, deld. ...... Ne ae 69.52 70.02 70.02 70.52 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
; (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
ae thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
Mid-Atlantic District with silicon over 11.50% and $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
Birdsboro,Pa. B10 . 68.50 69.00 69.50 portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
ONNCSEON ae Sw cpctecsieys.csoiciisis syousie.e 6 .6reNe 68.50 69.00 Aeach Jackson,Ohio I-3, J1 .......... posit dacanDe Bigode DOO codudoo nt $78.00 
Swedeland,Pa. A3 .... 68.50 69.00 69.50 Buffalo Hit... Soh EAD DORI ACO CIty ASO MOa A OED OS HOC ORee aS 79.25 
yew ee deldiveny..; 75.50 76.00 ey ehoee 
ewark,N.J., deld. 73.19 73.69 74.19 
Philadelphia, deld. 70.91 71.41 71.99 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 
LOVIN Soc) Fea aa sinieinieis ars, ofa b-01a ace eihela 68.50 69.00 69.50 (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 
Pittsburgh District Nie ee oe aa ciotaielatstererets) siveste aieleheteiateters ehaletuietatecorete cievevers ded 
4 iag: CHG: diay Agu oopo oo donde 0.00.05 BOOG K 
SO ena Sparen Glut -tiacinagh: 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2..... 103.50 
burgh ( sides), Keokuk,Ilowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% Ib piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 
AMliquippa, (Geld). Ve. jesois-cye.cfotsiexeve« ete 67.95 67.95 68.48 allowed up to $9, K2 106.50 
McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. ...... 67.60 GULGOler GS. 135 eR aa tet tel clare cil get aed Daa ete pee ope ? 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. 68.26 68.26 68.79 
Verona, Trafford,Pa., deld. 68.82 68.82 69.35 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Brackenridge,Pa., deld. .... sire 69.10 69.10 69.63 Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) .... $78.50 
Midland Pa. C18. .ccccsiss csceenne atts Rowe Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) 78.50 
Troy.N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% max) ....--ecccceceees 73.00 
Youngstown District Philadelphia, —-delds sis ese ole cietele! «cle el wlefeleles/eleisis/e) ejevsleie/elaisio(ols\nre 81.67 
Hubbard,Ohio Y1 ........ OOO state 5 66.50 iets Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ..... 71.00 
Sharpsville,Pa. 86 ..... ee OCAOTEOOIO 6 66.00 3 66.50 67.00 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ........ 71.00 
MOUungstown Yoo cece. cs cscs es enw eeate 66.50 67.00 Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) .... 71.00 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. ............ 71.30 71.80 72.30 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 
e 
Steel Service Center Products 
Denver, 


City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: 


San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


SHEET: 


Hot- Cold- Gal. 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t 

PATIARCA-" ose ce ce 8.598 9.868 Anos 
Baltimore ..... 8.00 8.90 10.32 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 10.46 
Boston ........ 9.38 10.44 11.45 
Buffalo ....... 8.25 9.00 11.07 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69. 9.65 
CHICAZO wiv. s.0.6 8.20 9.45 10.10 
Cincinnati ..... 8.34 9.48 10.45 
Cleveland .. 8.18 9.45 10.20 
Danas 6650 «5, 7.50 8.80 Piet 
BDCNVEN se%0re-00- 9.40 11.84 12.94 
PYEETOIL icc oe) ore 8.43 9.70 10.45 
LOTS 08 Se ees 8.20 9.45 9.9510 
Houston ..... 5 8.40 8.90 10.29 
jackson, Miss. 8.52 9.79 SiacoKe 
Los Angeles 8.702 10.802 12.152 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.55 9.80 senate 
Milwaukee ..... 8.33 9.58 10.23 
Moline, Ill. 8.55 9.80 10.45 
New York ..... 8.87 10.13 10.56 
Norfolk, Va. 8.40 Bocce Cone 
Philadelphia ... 8.00 9.25 1017 
Pittsburgh ..... 8.18 9.45 10.45 
Portland, Oreg.. 8.50 11.20 11.55 
Richmond, Va. . 8.40 SOed 10.40 
St Louis ..... 8.54 9.79 10.36 
Ses, 4 5229 1 ose 8.79 10.04 10.71 
San Francisco. . 9.35 10.75 11.00 
BEAMS foc aes 9.95 11.15 12520) 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 10.71 
Spokane ....... 9.95 11,15 12.20 

8.88 


Washington .... 


Stainless 
Type 302 


Rolled* 
8.64 


Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
BARS———__—____. Standard 
R. H.R. Alloy Structural ——PLATES———_ 
Rounds C.F. Rds.t 4140tt> Shapes Carbon Floor 
9.01 10.68 ere 9.05 8.97 10.90 
8.65 12.33 # 15.18 8.50 8.65 9.75 
8.99 OBiE cous 8.64 8.89 10.99 
10.16 13.39 # 15.71 10.03 10.07 11.87 
9.15 11.45 #4 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
8.77 10.46 SOUE 8.88 8.80 10.66 
8.99 9.15 15.05 9.15 8.89 10.20 
9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
9.10 11.254 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
7.60 11.01 7.65 8.10 9.35 
9.80 11.19 Toke 9.84 9.76 11.08 
9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
9.10 11.25 a Beet 9.35 9.10 10.60 
8.40 11.25 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
8.94 10.68 ate 8.97 8.90 10.74 
9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.302 
8.97 11.96 # SAGs 9.01 8.93 10.56 
9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.05 10.34 
8.95 9.15 Biers 8.99 8.91 Bieta 
9.99 13.25 # 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
9.10 12.00 aun 9.40 8.85 10.35 
8.65 11.50 15.48 8.50 8.75 9.75** 
8.99 11.25# 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
8.65 14.50 15.95 8.65 8.30 11.50 
9.00 ee Agi 9.40 8.85 10.35 
9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
9.21 9.66 ere 9.38 9.30 10.49 
9.70 13.00 16.00 9.50 9.60 12.00 
10.10 14.70 16.80 9.80 9.70 12.10 
9.74 road ete 9.57 9.57 10.91 
10.10 14.70 16.80 9.80 9.70 12.10 
9.56 10.94 9.79 9.26 10.74 


*Prices do not include gage extras; {prices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 
and heavier; ttas annealed; ti% in. to 4 in. wide, 


Base quantities. 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold- rolled strip and cold-finished bars, 


inclusive; 


#net price, 1 in. round C-1018. 


2000 Ib and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 9999 Ib; 


stainless sheets, 8000 lb except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 10, 000 lb and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 lb; hot- rolled 
products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 lb, except in Portland, Oreg., 


1000 to 9999 Ib; 


2—30,000 lb; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; 1°—2000 Ib and over. 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Ill., Stevens Pottery, Ga., $140; 
Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, $138; Cutler, 
Utah, $165. 
Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 
eee Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 

3. 
Silica Brick (per 1000) 

Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., BDnsley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., $158; War- 
ren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, Latrobe, 
Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
Rookdak, Ill., $168; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los 
Angeles, $180. 

Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
‘Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
$168; H. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., 


$182. 

Semisilica Brick (per 1000) 
Clearfield, Pa., $140; Philadelphia, 
Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 

Ladle Brick (per 1000) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
Jand, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 
High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$235; Danville, Ill., $258; Philadelphia, Clear- 


$137; 


field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., 
$260. 


60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $310. 

70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe. Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $350. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, FPa., St. 
Louis, $188. 

Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $310. 

Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. 

Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 


Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, IIl., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 


Magnesite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. 
Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net tons, f.o.b. oars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
European, $29-$31, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $26. 


shipping point in 
effective CaF, 


Aluminum: 


Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 


Atomized, 500-Ib 
drum, freight allowed 
Carlots® Wein cece 39.50 
Ton! Lots) eecisis «1016 41.50 
Antimony, 500-Ib lots 42.00* 
Brass, 5000-lb 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant 


Cents lots ..........31.00-46.70+ GRAPHITE 
: Bronze, 5000-lb 
Bae a ae: loka Mobi abens 47.20-51.50+ Inches Per 
deld. east of Missis : Di Tieneth 100 lb 
sippi River, ocean bags Copper: : : toe ey e $60.75 
23,000 Ib and over.. 10.50 Electrolytic ...... 14.75" a 39.25 
DIO, Geo. Os Reduced ......... 14.75° 2% 30 E 
Camden, N. J., west UEEGY Gonooeucncvanocs 7.50 3 40 37.00 
" ] Manganese: 4 40 35.00 
SC aL EINE ae RI Minus 35 mesh ..... 64.00 5% 40 34.75 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, Minus 100 mesh .... 70.00 6 60 31.50 
98 + % Fe: Minus 200 mesh .... 75.00 60 28.25 
Deld. east of Nickel, unannealed ... 74.00 8, 9, 10 60 28.00 
Mississippi River, Nickel-Silver, 5000-lb 12 72 26.75 
23,000 Ib and over 10.50 lots ..........48.80-53.507 14 eo peat 
Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 16 7 . 
Electrolytic Iron: 1h. oe 59.30 17 60 26.25 
Melting stock, 99.9% Copper (atomized) 5000- 18 72 26.25 
Fe, irregular frag- lbalotsaaee meee 39.80-48.30+ 20 72 25125 
ments of % in. x Sillconmteet eer neon 47.50 24 84 26.00 
1.3 im .......... 28.00 Solderssst ee seen 7.00* 
Anneale Stainiess Steel, 304 $1.07 
ELST HIS TA) Stainless Steel, 316 $1.26 CARBON 
Unannealed (99 + % DIN Pasiecesce tote site arene 14.50* 
Fe) Sine'cinc siete SO.00 Zinc, 5000-1b lots 17.50-30.70t 8 60 as. 3 
Tungsten: Dollars 10 60 13. 
Unanneatea As + % Melting grade, 99% 12 60 12.95 
a nus 325 60 to 200 mesh, 14 60 12.85 
iO) oscaonoecan 59.00 nominal; 14 72 11.95 
Powder Flakes (minus 1000 lb and over .. 3.15 17 60 11.85 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 Less than 1000 lb .... 3.30 17 72 11.40 
Chromium, electrolytic 20 84 11.40 
Carbonyl Iron: 99.8% Cr min 20 90 11.00 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- metallic basis .... 5.00 24 72, 84 11.25 
crons, depending on ——___- 24 96 10.95 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in *Plus cost of metal. +De- 30 84 11.05 
standard 200-lb contain- pending on composition. ¢De- 40, 35 110 10.70 
ers; all minus 200 mesh. pending on mesh. 40 100 10.70 
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Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 Ib, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries. ) 


Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 .. 
Bart sSize Angles Menor idacie ncn oasis aceon eel 
Structural Angles 
I-Beams 
Channelaipcmerai ce ene eee nee ernie noe 
Plates (basic bessemer) 
DTCOLS mE Erm avaterrisceirtetet sr cmec men 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 it, % x 0.30 ib 
TIMER Lait Xeno(n orerslehe ciaiara ris sisvervins acaaste haem tette 
Barbed Wire (t+) 
Merchant Bars 
Hot-Rolled Bands 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ...... 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) 


+Per 82 lb net reel. 


§Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails 


North South Gulf West 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 
$5.30 $5.30 $5.30 $5.50 
5.05 5.06 5.05 5.42 
5.05 5.05 5.05 5.42 
5.11 5.11 5.11 5.45 
5.11 5.11 5.11 5.45 
6.62 6.62 6.62 6.94 
8.20 8.20 8.20 8.50 
8.75 8.75 8.75 9.12 
25.71 25.59 25.59 26.46 
6.65 6.65 6.65 7.00 
6.07 6.07 6.07 6.43 
7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 
6.50 6.50 6.50 6.90 
7.07 7.07 7.07 7.47 
8.02 8.02 7.92 8.20 


and heavier. 


Ores 
Lake Superior [ren Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 


Mesabi beSsemer ....cccccsccccccccvece $11.60 
Mesabi nonbessemer .......seeeeececes 11.45 
Old Range bessemer ...........-+-++++- 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer .......s+se+s 11.70 
Open-hearth lump .....2002 ccs scerscs 12.70 
High phos 2 siiise csc ewsleeve sl cteieietpn es aroretniele 11.45 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, foundry and basic eee 
concentrates ....5...... . -18.00-19.00 
Foreign Tron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


Swedish basic, 65% <j. c. sleresieie occrevorsvele 25. 
N. Afriean hematite (spot) .......... nom 
Brazilian Tiron ore, 68.5% sc cscs tiel stoieate 26.00 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 
CUAHEY 1 cates cree alert oe cease $9.50-10.00 
Domestic, concentrates f.e.b. milling 
DOINCSH eictereicheletansvers tere etre Naretiotee . .17.00-22.00 
*Before duty. 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included). 


$1.10 per long ton unit, c.if. U. S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account: other than Indian, 
nominal; contracts by negotiation. 

Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 


Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and Rhodesian 


$42.00-44.00 


38.00-40.00 
29.00-31.00 
South African Transvaal 
ASG” NO) LACHOM aa otcteteshete eave ceersce sy oot $29.00-31.00 
EM OCI ILRI OY) BOO COs OOOO S00 O 22.00-23.00 
Turkish 
Bats oe te enernon oct ri coda dan $51.00-55.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
Re ao Rmeacrmicctco Meni ooo aS eo Ss 39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
mines,.. UNpa CKhEG sisal leat stele micienal eieeye neers $1.23 


Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 


BO=B5 [ies «scsi s.clelleyels. spies acter teksten oe ene $2.25-2.40 
GU RCT /t smo GOOAciono Gen Gbe OSB BIOo.c .. 2.50-3.10 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb V.O; 

DOMCStHC ay siecajars eeiaresoummtevene a) eeteietare seteneree 31.00 

Metallurgical Coke 
Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furmace ...... . -$14.75-15.75 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ........ 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham, ‘ovens “i... ....ee ls «+e $28.85 

Cincinnati, deldaauststerice se Steletatert 31.84 
Buffalo, Ovens occ ca BB ono Goce: 30.50 
Camden; Ni Sz; OVENS srererers] eveyelonclersereiers 29.50 
Detroit, “Ovens, c/s: cre sees terse eee ee 30.50 

Pontiac, “Mich:, (deldGits.sieiecieeamiet 32.45 

Saginaw, Mich., deld. .......... : 34.03 
Erie, Pas. OVENS a sis stencihis Deer 30.50 
Everett, Mass., ovens: 

New England, deld.7<..% S.ccre see 31.55* 
INGIaANaApoltS; OVENS! ae ocecncacteeesipcieten tease 29.75 
Ironton, Ohio, OVENS... ve nscteeswoae 29.00 

Cincinnati; Wdeldiy care .icacteiotstotchstorayeeetonciere 31.84 
Kearny, N-.J., OVONS is. ce ae eee 29.75 
Milwaukee, ZOvens! °sc/rctecmistcrioore eters 30.50 


Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens. 29.25 


Painesville, ‘Ohio, “ovens: occ. so. ower 30.50 

Cleveland, Geld._....cisisiss srtenstenseroelerere 32.69 
Philadelphia, ovens > sac uses ano cdsedtne . 29.50 
St. Louis, “ovens! “J... co..cessenc een 31.50 
St." Paull) “ovens co.cc ee eee 29.75 

Chicago, wdeld.= v.n.eceai on Peon 33.29 
Swedeland,. Fa. iOvensi.risni ene cnet 29.50 
Terre: Haute; Ind:, “ovens .cc.. sane 29.75 


*Or within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure? DenZene us... wera cles cine shomereiseine 
Toluene, one deg 


Industrial xylene 
Per ton, bulk, ovens 
Ammonium: ‘sulfate 25: wsce.0 sce $32.00-84.00 


Cents per pound, produeimg point 
Phenol: Grade 1, 17.50; Grade 2-8, 15.50; 
Grade 4, 17.50; Grade 5, 16.50; Grade 6, 14.50. 


STEEL 


*Product Development by William M. Schmidt Associates. 


a & K perforated metals 


serve a function of design 


# Thousands 


The orientation of television, AM-FM radio and phono- 
of patterns 


graphic elements into one modular housing containing all 
mechanical, electronic and control devices is one function 
of the mock-up illustrated. Another is the utilization of 
H & K perforated metal for the necessary ventilation and 
sound requirements of such equipment. 

H & K Perforated Metal offers the Industrial Designer 
and other men of ideas, materials that are aesthetically 
interesting and functionally honest. If perforated materials 
can be utilized in your product, please contact us. Our 
sales engineers will be pleased to work with you. 


I4arring gton & ing Write for 
PERFORATING CO. INC. Catalog 


New York Office and Warehouse 
118 Liberty St., New York 6 


Chicago Office and Warehouse 
5627 Fillmore St., Chicago 44 


DYKEM 
STEEL BLUE’. 


Popular package is = 
8-oz. can fitted with = 
Bakelite cap holding 
soft-hair brush for ap- 
plying right at bench; 
metal surface ready for = 
layout in a few minutes. = 
The dark blue background = 
makes the scribed lines 
show up in sharp relief, = 
prevents metal glare. In- = 
creases efficiency and = 
accuracy. 


Write for sample 
wins Kens on corany letterhea 
THE DYKEM COMPAN 
2303H North 11th St. ¢ St. Louis 6, M 


one 


IMPERIAL 


MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE— 
Carbon, Stainless & Alloy Steels 


®™ The uniform excellence of wire bear- 
ing this label reflects the skill of metal- 
lurgical engineers and craftsmen spe- 
cially trained in the art of wire making. 

™Precision quality wire has been our 
exclusive business for more than 
50 years. 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO., INC. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


September 15, 1958 


smartly designed part saved 


by cold heading 


Functionally the design of the above part was ideal. But its 
six different diameters and the need to pre-assemble a fibre 
washer posed production difficulties. Making it by conven- 
tional machining methods would price it out of reach. It 
looked too complex for cold heading. 

But Progressive did it. We can apply cold heading to 
components normally considered as machining jobs, which 
would naturally cost more. You, too, can save money on 
difficult parts. For more case histories, write for our “Bank 
Book of Savings in Cold Heading.” 


MACHINE SCREWS AND NUTS, SEMS FASTENERS, 
SLOTTED TAPPING SCREWS AND PHILLIPS HEAD SCREWS 


THE PROGRESSIVE MFG. CoO. 


Division of The Torrington Company 


76 Norwood St., Torrington, Connecticut 


SAVE ON PARTS LIKE THESE 


AMONG OPERATIONS PERFORMED BY PROGRESSIVE are head- 


ing and extruding simultaneously; flattening; piercing; drilling; 
bending; pointing; fluted or diamond knurling; trimming; turning 
tenons, shoulders or recesses; struck or sawed slotting; notching. 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245. Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subiract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively. (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1lc per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢ for max 0.5% C, and 6.5c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5¢c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per Ib of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
34c; 2000 ib to min carload, 36c; less ton, 
38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5¢c per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., freight 
allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8¢ per 
Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.456, 
less ton 15.45c, f.0.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2% from above prices. For 3% C grade, 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4¢ from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., fretght allowed to St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract c.l. $240 per ton, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract c.l. $290 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $295. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, (HE 
lump, bulk 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.l. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C. 0.025%. max, 
36.75c per Ib contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, c.l., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.05c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, ¢.l. 31.65c, ton 33.45c, less ton 34.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load packed, 8M x D, 21.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, °Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 27.50c per Ib contained Cr, 
14.20c per lb contained Si. 0.75” x down, 
28.65c per lb contained Cr, 14.20c per Ib 
contained Si. Delivered. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.29 per Ib, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.33. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max., C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal; Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per Ib; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V.O;, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.20c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.1. 
16.70c, ton lot 18.15¢c, less ton 19.80c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, 0O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.25c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.25c, ton lot 19.05c, less ton 20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.30c, ton lot 19.95¢, less ton 21.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5¢c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 21.15c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.00c per lb 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 22.65c, ton lot 23.95c, less 
ton 24.95c. Add 0.5¢ for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5c for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing min 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.60c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.95c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25¢c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c, 


BORON ALLOYS 


-Ferroboron: (B 17:50% min,.Si 1.50% max, 


Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy; less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 lb 
and over are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5,40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load $320 per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as_ high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per Ib of alloy, carload packed 
24.25c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, car- 
load packed in box pallets 19.80c, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 lb to c.l. in box pallets 21.00c; 
2000 Ib to c.l. in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 
Ib in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 Ib of Mn). Contract, 
carload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 lb to c.l., 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 Ib to c.l., bags, 17.2¢; 
less ton 18.1¢c. Delivered. Add 0.25c¢ for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
¥% lb of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.1¢e per 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, pallets, 15.3c; 
bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets, 16.5¢c; 2000 
Ib to c.l., bags 17.5¢; less ton 18.4c. Delivered. 
Add 0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 Ib of Si). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk 7.7e ver lb of briquet; 
packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 Ib to 
c.l., pallets 9.5c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 10.5¢; 
less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and con- 
taining 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 7.85c. 
Packed, pallets 8.03c; bags 9.05c; 3000 lb to 
c.l., pallets 9.65c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags, 10.65¢; 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25c¢ for notch- 
ing, small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdie-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.41 per lb of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%), 5000 lb W or more 
$2.15 per lb (nomina)) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $4 per lb of 
contained Cb; less ton lots, $4.05 (nominal), 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D, $3.80 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lot $3.85 (nominal). 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per lb of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 21.15c; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.45c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed c.1l. 
20.25c, 2000 lb to c.l. 21.25c; less than 2000 
lb 21.75c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorous: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carload, bulk, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.68 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 


Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, $1.38, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 


STEEL 


Check your needs 


INCREASE HANDLING 


. EFFICIENCY, SPEED 

“MATERIAL MOVEMENT, QUALITY SUPREME 
*. SAVE SPACE, TIME, | GALVANIZED SHEETS 
%, MONEY WITH |... | Use Wheeling sortire» 


Galvanized Sheets. Ideal 
‘@) | for every fabricating op- 

i Pe A K- fe A K | eration, they never flake 
i or peel. That's why we 


make this challenge — 
Anything that can be 


A TRAK-RAK System saves valuable floor area by : ae es fay 
permitting vertical material storage and handling, | ganized Sheets 
yet provides faster, safer in-and-out of storage : : 
handling than on the floor operation. TRAK-RAK 
gives you better inventory and parts control, low- 
ers handling costs, improves material delivery. 
Over 200 TRAK-RAK systems installed in com- 
panies like Alcoa, Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chain 
Belt Co., Du Pont, Westinghouse, General Elec- 
tric, etc. 

Write for complete Gib Crane Catalog 

showing complete line STRONG 

Clty 


CHICAGO TRAMRAIL CORPORATION STEEL TIVE 

1326 S. Kostner Avenue ¢ Chicago 23, Nlinois | Use Wheeling Continu- 
ous Weld Galvanized 
Steel Pipe. Consistently 
strong, ductile and unl- 
form, Wheeling Pipe fab- 
ricates and welds easily 


METALWORKING PLANTS 
ARE YOUR PROSPECTS... 


Y STEEL can put you in touch with the TOP-QUALITY 
important ones, those that do more SERVICE 
Call your nearby Wheel- 
Y than 92% of the industry's busi- ing Distributor. He has 
years of experience in 
ness. Tell the buyers and specifiers serving customers just 
rv like you. And he always 
in these plants of the machines or carries a well-rounded 
stock of Wheeling Steel 
materials you have for sale through Products so he can 
quickly and efficiently 
an "Equipment—Materials" adver- fill your needs. 


i : i EL 
tisement For rates write STE , Ask your Wheeling Distributor for full details. Or write, 


Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, O. District Sales Offices in Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Wheeling. 


IT’S WHEELING STEEL 
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Scrap Is Holding in Slow Market 


STEEL’s composite on the prime grade is unchanged at $42.67 
as steelmakers limit their purchases. Rising ingot rate prom- 
ises early resumption of active mill buying 


Scrap Prices, Page 250 


Chicago—Although the market 
has been surprisingly quiet the last 
ten days or so, sentiment is a shade 
stronger. There still has been no 
test to determine the validity of quo- 
tations considered as representative. 
But prospects are promising for a 
test within a week or ten days. 

The district steelmaking rate fell 
9 points below the projected figure 
recently because of the 48-hour 
wildcat strike at Inland Steel Co., 
and the current rate of 74.5 per 
cent is 2 to 3 points off while re- 
covery at the plant is underway. 

Progress in auto industry wage 
contract talks is a favorable influ- 
ence which could snowball if an 
agreement can be reached. 

Foundry demand for scrap is 
slightly better. 

New York—Except for a $1 ad- 


vance in short shoveling turnings 
to $14-$15, brokers’ buying nrices 
are unchanged. General steadiness 
is attributed more to export inquiry 
than to domestic demand, which 
has failed to pick up this month to 
the extent that had been expected. 

European purchases for the fourth 
quarter have not yet developed, but 
fairly substantial orders are antici- 
pated. 

Philadelphia — While prices are 
unchanged, orders continue small 
and sellers appear a little more dis- 
posed to trade at the current levels. 
Whether this marks the end of the 
uptrend remains to be seen. 

Western continental European 
countries are talking of further pur- 
chases from this country. One re- 
port is that they are considering 
outside purchases of around 250,- 
000 tons for delivery in the fourth 


quarter. Some of this tonnage may 
be purchased from England, which 
recently lifted its ban on scrap ex- 
ports. 

Pittsburgh—Brokers’ bids on rail- 
road scrap give little indication of 
where the market is headed. The 
New York Central’s No. 1 heavy 
melting grade brought $47 a ton, 
25 cents more than a month ago. 
Baltimore & Ohio’s scrap sold for 
$1 less than last month. 

Dealers think the market will 
spurt if the automakers reach a 
settlement with Walter Reuther, 
since high level steel production 
would be assured through the fourth 
quarter. 


Cleveland—The local market is 
quiet, but rising steelmaking oper- 
ations provide promise of broader 
demand over coming weeks. The 
district ingot rate last week went 
up 6 points to 54.5 per cent of ca- 
pacity. At Youngstown, the steel 
operating rate went up 8 points to 
58 per cent. 

Youngstown—Steel operations are 
being watched closely by brokers 
and dealers. The trend in produc- 
tion will point the way for scrap 
prices over coming weeks. No new 
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HIGHEST 
QUALITY - 


CRANES «»¢ HOISTS 


ACCLAIMED BY INDUSTRY FOR 


PERFORMANCE : 


An investment in a Euclid 
Crane pays off many times in © 
reliable, trouble-free service for fr 
an unusually long period of time. 

Standard models in a wide range 


Built “UPTOA 
STANDARD’... 


not "DOWN 
TO A PRICE” 


RELIABLE MINIMUM 


MAINTENANCE 
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of capacities, styles and spans gen- 
erally meet average requirements. 
A Euclid proposal on a custom 
crane to your specific needs is 
available without obligation. 


Sore aro" 
eae 


Write for this CATALOG 


26 pages of informative data and com- 
plete information on many Euclid Cranes 
depict how our cranes will benefit your 
material handling, manufacturing and 
assembling operations. 


EUCLID 


CAPACITIES 
The EUCLID CRANE AND HOIST Co. HOISTS To 
1361 CHARDON RD, ® CLEVELAND WZ. OHIO Series H 10 TONS _ 
a STEEL 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL. 


MAR. 


Week 


JULY 


Sept. 10 , Month Year Aug. 
1958 Ago Ago Ago Avg. 
$42.67 $42.67 $41.33 $50.17 $41.58 


orders have been placed here re- 
cently, last sales of No. 1 heavy 
melting being made in August at 
$43. Brokers have been shaving 
their buying prices since late Au- 
gust. 

Buffalo—The market is quiet and 
prices are unchanged despite a 
steady increase in district steel op- 
erations. The mills are well sup- 
plied with scrap and are not reach- 
ing out for tonnage. They are con- 
fining purchases almost entirely to 
No. 2 heavy melting and No. 2 
bundles. What No. | material they 
are taking is almost wholly of in- 
dustrial origin. Blast furnace scrap 
is also quiet, though pig iron pro- 
duction is rising. The turnings 
market continues sluggish. 

Detroit—The market is lethargic. 
Dealers and brokers indicate this 
situation will continue until some 
action breaks in auto contract talks. 
McLouth Steel is reported to have 
placed a small order of bundles at 
$37 on track, but the market fell 
back after the deal. Mill and dealer 
inventories are high, and little scrap 
is being generated. 

Cincinnati — Brokers are filling 
first-of-the-month mill orders, but 
the market picture generally is dull. 
Continued steadiness is anticipated 
in most grades as district steelmak- 
ing operations are still heading up- 
ward, indicating heavier consump- 
tion. Little activity is reported in 
the foundry grades. 

St. Louis—The market is steady. 
Shipments are good and it appears 
as though level business is in pros- 
pect. Steelmaking operations are 
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edging higher, and local production 
will not be affected too much in 
event of an auto strike. 

Birmingham—With cast pipe pro- 
duction rising, demand for cast iron 
scrap is reported active with prices 
steady. Some electric furnace scrap 
is moving fairly well, but the larg- 
est district buyer of this grade is 
out of the market. Open hearth 
scrap consumers have failed to 
make anticipated post-Labor Day 
purchases. 

Houston—Trading is quiet, and 
prices are under little influence 
from any direction. With supply 
fairly tight, brokers are moving 
slowly in filling a moderate 45-day 
order for the Houston steel mill. 

The Mexican market continues to 
generate higher prices. Brokers are 
paying $45 for No. | heavy melting, 
delivered to Laredo, Tex., and $42 
for the No. 2 grade. 

Seattle — Scrap prices are un- 
changed at $30 for No. 1 and $28 
for No. 2 heavy melting. Buying 
is limited. Mill inventories are 
ample. 

San Francisco—The local market 
is having a hard time snapping out 
of the doldrums. 

Los Angeles—Prices on some of 
the lesser grades of scrap have ad- 
vanced the last week or so, but No. 
2 bundles are off $3 a ton to $17. 


e 
Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 243 
Post-Labor Day activity in mer- 
chant pig iron has shown little, if 
any, gain. Demand is expected to 


improve this month following the 
disappointing volume of orders 
booked in the first two weeks. 

Higher production of automotive 
castings is one stimulating influence. 
In foundries serving other indus- 
tries, operations continue to lag. 

Hanna Furnace Corp. will blow 
in a second blast furnace at Buffalo 
this week, increasing its operations 
from 30 per cent to about 55 per 
cent of capacity. The firm reports 
a pickup in business. 

Republic Steel Corp. relighted a 
blast furnace at Cleveland early 
this month, bringing the number 
producing at that plant to three 
out of six. 


Distributors ... 


Prices, Page 243 


Steel service centers in the Pitts- 
burgh area have raised their base 
prices $6.60 a ton on plates, $7.80 
on hot-rolled bars, and $7.20 on 
structurals. ‘To make large orders 
more attractive, they’ve revised their 
quantity discounts. Result: Vol- 
ume buyers pay less for steel than 
they did before base prices were 
increased. 

Similar action is being taken in 
other districts. Most distributors in 
the Los Angeles area are absorbing 
at least some of the recent price 
hike posted by steel mills. 

Talk in late August about pos- 
sibly revamping the higher price 
schedule posted earlier in the month 
in Houston has quieted. It now 
appears that the higher prices will 
hold despite continued pressure 
from importers. 

Warehouse sales have increased. 
especially in plates and structurals. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 244 

Rising production of pig iron is 
reflected in a stepping up of opera- 
tions at coke ovens. 

Donner-Hanna Coke Corp., which 
supplies the Hanna furnace and Re- 
public Steel plants at Buffalo, is in- 
creasing coke production from 41 
per cent of capacity to about 55 
percent: 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Boardman, Ohio, is cleaning up 
wreckage in a part of its Campbell 
Works coke plant which was hit 
by lightning, resulting in an ex- 


(Please turn to Page 255) 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 

Sept Owe asta $42.67 

Sept. 3 .. 42.67 

Aug. Avg. 41.58 

Sept. 1957 47.73 

Sept 195387 jase 36.95 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania, 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting... 42.00-43.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles.. 42.00-43.00 
Now cuUund! csi 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling ... 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 47.00-48.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings... 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings 24.00-25.00 

he! structurals: 
2 ft and under ..... 49 .00-50.00 
Sabi lengths eens 48.00-49.00 
Heavy turnings ...... 41.00-42.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 49.00-50.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 49.00-50.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INOS CUDOLAs eprctereisien- 43.00-44.00 
Stovie™ plate: aise. ce1-uier 41.00-42.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 23.00-24.00 
Clean auto cast 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 48.00-49.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 57.06-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Random rails ....... .» 54.00-55.00 
Railroad specialties . 52.00-53.00 
Angles, splice bars 52.00-53.00 
Raiis, rerolling ....... 60.00-61.00 
Stainless Steel Scrap 


-220.00-225.00 
. -115.00-120.00 
-120.00-125.00 


18-8 bundles & solids. 
18-8 turnings ... 
430 bundles & solids” é 


430 sturnings: 2.60.0... 50.00-52.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt, indus. 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 hvy melt, dealer 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 37.00-38.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 50.00-51.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 44.00-45.00 
Machine shop turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 24.00-25.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 24.00-25.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft. . 49.00-50.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 50.00-51.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 46.00-47.00 
Stove plate 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 39.00-40.00 
Clean auto cast 52.00-53.00 
Drop broken machinery 52.00-53.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 49.00-50.00 
Rik. malleable. spies. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 60.00-61.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 61.00-62.00 


Angles, splice bars 56.00-57.00 
A ees Mee eee asses 70.00-71.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 65.00-66.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids.210.00-215.00 
LS<Si PeUrNINSS ween ces eieie 110.00-115.00 
430 bundles & solids. .110.00-115.00 


430 turnings! iercenseje's ciel 65.00-70.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 43.00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00-31.00 
ING. et pusheling ...... 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 43.00-44.00 
No. 2 bundles...... 30.00-31.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings .... 20.00-21.00 
Low phos. ...-.-++++«. 45.00-46.00 


Electric furnace bundles 45.00-46.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 47.00-48.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, 


including 


STEEL, Sept. 10, 1958. Changes shown in italics, 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 39.50-40.50 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 factory bias, .. 44.00-45.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 39.50-40.50 
No, 2 bundles: ..3.-.- : 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling .. 89.50-40.50 
Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings... 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 20.00-21.00 
Cut foundry steel .... 41.00-42.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

2 ft and under ...... 46.00-47.00 
Low phos, punchings & 

plates ae 41.00-42.00 
Alloy free, short ‘shovel 

CUPNIN Sse ietertetere 22.00-23.00 


Electric furnace bundles 40.50-41.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


None Lecupola:. ersaverateus 44.00-45.00 
Charging box cast .... 37.00-38.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 36.00-37.00 
Stowe plate wens es 43.00-44.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 32.00-33.00 
Brake, shoes ........% - 36.00-37.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 49.00-50.00 
Burnt, east) 4 ccsica uses 33.00-34.00 
Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 


Railroad Serap 


R-Re malleable fer... 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Rails, random lengths. 52.00-53.00 
Cast: Steel cee ancien 49.00-50.00 
Railroad specialties 50.00-51.00 
Uneuty tiress sr eaccesaier 43.00-44.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 50.00-51.00 
Rails, rerolling ...... 56.00-57.00 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
18-8 bundles, solids. ..185.00-190.00 
18-8 turnings ........ 100.00-105.00 
430 clips, bundles, 


SOUGS cero am crete 90.00-100.00 
430 HUTAINES! Giese sisices 40.00-50.00 
ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00 
No; 2 bundles <2. .%...). 40.00 
No. 2 bundles 29.00 
No. 1 busheling ‘ 40.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.007 
Short shovel turnings. 22.007 
Cast Iron Grades 
NOE, 34 CHONEY osooodes 47.00 
Charging box cast .... 39.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 39.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 48.00 
Stove plate 2.....0.... 45.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 44.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 52.00 
Rails, random lengths. 47.50 
RUA SeLerOlling wenarerretciete 61.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 47.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 35.00-36.00* 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 30.00-31.00* 
Not bundles Wie aes. 35.00-36.00* 
Nom2abundicsi nc ste anee 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 35.00-36.00* 
Cast iron borings ..... 12.00-13.00 
Machine shop turnings... 24.00-25.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 25.00-26.00 
Bars, crops and plates. 46.00-47.00 
Structurals & plates 44,00-45.00 
Electric furnace bundles 39.00-40.00 
Electric furnace: 
2 ft and under ..... 38.00-39.00 
3 ft and under ..... 37.00-38.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Wo. 1 cupola ......... 53.00-54.00 
Stove) plate osm. 53.00-54.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 42.00-43.00 


Charging box cast .... 22.00-23.00 
No: 1 wheels’ ........ 39.00-40.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 39.00-40.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00-52.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 59.00-60.00 
Rails, random lengths . 46.00-47.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 47.00-48.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No, 1 heavy melting... 40.00 
No, 2 heavy melting... 36.00 
No. 1 bundles mae 40.00 
No. 2 bundles 25.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 40.00 
Electric furnace bundles 41.00 


Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00+ 


Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 34.00 
Structurals & plate .... 42.00-44.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 45.50t 


Rail crops, 2 ft & under 57.00-58.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
INO veel eeCUDOlA erie sreieisi: 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 42.00 
Wailea lel en cisvsicervtererse 58.00-59.00 


Drop broken machinery 48.00-50.00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 32.00-33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 32.00-33.00 
No. 2) bundles «......« 19.00-20.00 
Machine shop turnings. 10.00-11.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 11.00-12.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 14.00-15.00 
Low phos. (structurals 

Se DlAateS)n tc pictctersiarnes 35.00-36.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INOS EN CRpOla wena ove 35.00-36.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 28.00-29.00 
Heavy breakable 33.00-34.00 
Stainless Steel 

18-8 sheets, clips, 

SONS skin, sins eas 175.00-180.00 
18-8 borings, turnings. 70.00-75.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 50.00-55.00 


430 sheets, clips, solids 70.00-75.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 busheling’ ;..... 34.00-35.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Machine shop turnings 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings 19.00-20.00 
-Cast iron borings 17.00-18.00 


Low phos. structurals and 
plate, 5 ft and under 39.00-40.00 
2 ft and under 43.00-44.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 


40.00-41.00 
44.00-45.00 


No. 1 cupola 
No. 1 machinery ...... 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths . 53.00-54.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 59.00-60.00 
Railroad specialties ... 43.00-44.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 38.50-39.50 
No. 2 heavy melting... 32.50-33.50 
No: 1 pundles) ....0.5.. 38.50-39.50 
No. * 2 bundles. 6. seis. sc 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 38.50-39.50 
Machine shop turnings 18.00-19.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings .... 17.00-18.00 
Low phos. 18 in. .... 42.00-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


INOS RCUDOLA Ite cielatare - 42.00-43.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 34.00-35.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00-35.00 


Drop broken machinery 46.00-47.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 42.00-43.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 53.00-54.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 43.00-44.00 


HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 33.00 
No. 2 bundles ects 24.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 
StEUCtULAIS oct ciee es 42.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
ING. Le CUDOIa mx cicietsiers 45.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 30.007 
Foundry malleable 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 36.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00 


brokers’ commission, as reported to | 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 27.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 22.50 
No. 1 bundles 27.00 
Nos 2s bundles mcs 21.00 
No: busheling #)e0-. 27.00 
Machine shop pad te 8.00-9.00 
Short shovel turnings . 10.00-11.00 
Nos li scast anne eee 33.00-34.00 
Mixed cupola cast ..... 33.00-34.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 36.00-38.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b, 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting 32.00-33.00 
No. 2 heavy SNE .. 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 bundles ... .. 33,00-34.00 
Nos ?2, pundles; s-fseers 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 -busheling ....... 31.00-32.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 9.00-10.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 10.00-11.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 11.00-12.00 
Punchings & plate .... 32.00-33.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola .......... 36.00-37.00 
Stove plate .......... 27.00-28.00 
Charging box cast .... 27.00-28.00 
Heavy breakable .... 26.00-27.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 16.00-17.00 
Clean auto cast...... 37.00-38.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 30.00¢ 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 28.00¢ 
INO} epundles Wace 22.00T 
No.2 ‘Dundless f.5 v.62 20.00t 


Machine shop turnings 9.00-10.00t 
Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00f 


Electric furnace No. 1 . 38.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No: 2 cupolas 31.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00 
Stove plate Cor 

plan’) wines ctesemele were 21.00 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 30.00 
No:;" 1. bundles =. 2.7... 28.00 
(Nox 2 bundlesaen nee 17.00 
Machine shop turnings 11.00 
Shoveling turnings 13.00 


Cast iron borings .... 13.00 
Cut structurals and plate 


1 ft and under ... 45.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 
Now cl) cupola manne 39.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 32.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 32.00 
No, 2 heavy melting .. 30.00 
Nov tb, bundles). .6.sos6: 30.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Cast iron borings 15,00 
Heavy turnings ...... 15.00 
Short shovel turnings. 15.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO) 2 Veupola racists 42.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stove: “plate. .issun cece 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31,00 
Clean (autorcast (3 in-s). 40.00 
Drop broken panels: 40.00 
No. 1 wheels oo 34.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 26.00 
No; d=bundlesie. caer 30.00 
None Hbundles arrestee 23.00 
Mixed steel scrap .... 25.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared) awstats 30.00 
Unprepared ...... ers 24.00 
Short steel turnings ... 19.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 45.00-50.00 


*Brokers’ buying price. 
+Nominal. 


tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


STEEL 


THE NEW 


OGEMANN moon 500-PF 


HIGH SPEED SCRAP PRESS | 


The LOGEMANN Model 500-PF press is a high- 
speed, high-density horizontal two compression 
unit. It is filled from a hopper supermounted 
above the compression box and discharges the 
compressed bale through a side opening. The 
operating cycle is automatic and continuous, 
or manual at the option of the operator. 


6” x 12” x 8” (VARIABLE) 
40 LBS. AVERAGE 


BALE SIZE 
BALE WEIGHT 
_ PRODUCTION» 


3126 W. 


September 15, 1958 


UP TO 240 BALES PER HOUR 


BURLEIGH STREET © MILWAUKEE 45, 


FAST LOADING! FAST BALING! 
FAST DISCHARGE! 


Here is a two-compression, side-ejection press 


designed for high production — up to 240 


bales per hour. 


It is able to bale sheet clips, stamping skeletons, wire, cans, 
steel, copper, brass and aluminum scrap. 


No pit required for installation. Can be operated 
by setting on the floor 

and connecting to an 

electric power 

source. 


Designed for HIGH PRODUCTION 


Here is a new high speed scrap press . . . geared for 
high production and extra baling profits for you. 
Famous “engineered” features, proved through actual 
operation, are built into this press to give you con- 
stant, uninterrupted service. It’s a top-loading side- 
ejection press that can handle a variety of scrap. 
Write for the new Bulletin No. 220; 
it will give you complete information 


concerning design, pumping unit, 
valve assembly and accessory equip- 
ment. When making your 

inquiries please state the nature 

of your scrap and the 

tonnage desired. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


WISCONSIN 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Diecasting Sales Better 


Some improvement is reported but demand is still under 


last year’s, 


Hopes for fourth quarter upsurge would dis- 


appear in the event of a prolonged auto strike 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 254 & 255 


DIECASTING sales have been inch- 
ing upward since early summer but 
the bulk of the nation’s shops are 
still hungry for business. First 
half production ran 40 per cent 
under the corresponding period of 
1957, primarily because demand 
from the automotive and appliance 
industries (the two largest diecast- 
ing users) was lacking, says the 
American Die Casting Institute Inc. 

Upswing — While August and 
September sales have shown a rise, 
the industry is looking to the fourth 
quarter as the time to make cash 
registers jingle. Major reason: The 
hoped for spurt in demand from 
Detroit. Producers also believe they 
will see increased buying from 
makers of appliances, business ma- 
chines, motors, and the like. 

At its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago last week, the ADCI predicted 
270,000 tons of zinc diecastings will 
be produced this year, compared 
with 351,500 tons last year (see 
chart). Aluminum isn’t expected 
to drop as much: 175,000 tons, vs. 
188,250 tons in 1957. 

The Hitch — Those predictions 
are pretty much built around a 
substantial upswing in auto orders. 
Many diecasters are afraid the 1959 
models aren’t going to bring too 
much business, though aluminum 
is expected to fare better than zinc. 
Another fear: If the specter of an 
auto strike should turn into a full- 
fledged bogeyman, predictions for 
a vastly improved quarter will be as 
cold as a tombstone in a blizzard. 

In general, it looks like the fourth 
quarter will be kinder to aluminum 
than to zinc and to those producers 
not tied to the automotive market. 

New York—Zinc producers say 
that while sales to diecasters are 
better than earlier in the year, 
they’re running substantially under 
a year ago. One indication: The 
American Zinc Institute Inc. re- 
ports production of special high 
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grade through August was 199,362 
tons, compared with 240,355 tons 
in 1957. 

Diecasters in the area report some 
pickup since June, especially in 
orders from appliance and business 


| DIECASTING PRODUCTION” 
DROPS IN 1958 


a 1956 1957 
"includes output of both captive and job shops 
* Estimated 

Source American Die Casting Institute 


machine makers. They hope for a 
substantial upturn in the fourth 
quarter. Most aren’t as dependent 
on Detroit as firms in the Midwest. 

Chicago—Central Die Casting & 
Mfg. Co. says sales to date are down 
20 per cent from a year ago but 
expects the fourth quarter to show 
improvement. National Die Cast- 
ing Co. is running at around year- 
ago levels, but expects improve- 


Sept. 10 Last 

Price Change 
Aluminum . 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 
Copper ..... 26.25-26.50 Sept. 4, 1958 
Leads sccces 10.55 Aug. 13, 1958 
Magnesium , 35.25 Aug. 138, 1956 
Nickel eee 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 
Tin Soptacsee BOS-G20, Sept. 10, 1957 
ZAC frees 10.00 July 1, 1957 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 
TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+ %, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 


99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


Previous Aug. July Sept., 1957 
Price Avg Avg Avg 
24.00 24.700 24.000 26.000 
26.50 26.510 26.125 26.469 
10.80 10.646 10.800 13.800 
33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
94.50 94.995 94.950 93.422 
10.50 10.000 10.000 10.000 


ment in the last quarter. 

Leaner business has been ac- 
companied by 10 to 20 per cent 
price reductions. “Customers are 
taking advantage of the situation 
by seeking more quotations on each 
job,” says one producer. 

Detroit—Says a diecasting sales 
manager: “We see a slight increase 
in our nonautomotive diecastings in 
the next year (they’re now up 3 to 
4 per cent over 1957). As far as 
automotive is concerned, we don’t 
expect any sizable increase until 
the 1960 model year.” Reason: 
“Zinc requirements on the 1959 
models have been cut.” 

It’s rumored General Motors 
Corp. has cut back at least 50 per 
cent on zinc requirements on °99s, 
and has nearly doubled the num- 
ber of its suppliers. 

Pittsburgh—Latrobe Die Casting 
Co. says sales are down around 10 
per cent, but that business began 
to improve several weeks ago, 
especially from automotive and elec- 
trical apparatus manufacturers. 

Pittsburgh Die Casting Co. re- 
ports a 30 per cent sales increase 
this year. Greatest improvement 
has been in aluminum. Says the 
firm: “Last year, our business was 
evenly divided between aluminum 
and zinc. This year, aluminum ac- 
counts for about 60 per cent.” 

Cleveland — Accurate Die Cast- 
ing Co. says sales have been run- 
ning 25 to 30 per cent under 1957’s 
but that volume this month is close 
to the 1957 pace. Shipments to 


makers of gas meters, appliances, 
and electric motors are all on the 
upswing, says the company. Pres- 
sure Castings Inc. reports demand 
now is at year-ago levels though it 


STEEL 


At Bristo 


“run of the mill” 
always means 


Brass at its Best 


? 


solid 
brass 


MACE IN USA 


THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
Corporation 


SINCE ‘1850, 
MAKERS OF BRASS STRIP, 
ROD AND WIRE IN 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Bristol Brass has offices and warehouses 
in Boston, Buffalo, 

Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,-Rochester, Syracuse. 


and for BRASS FORGINGS, too... ACCURATE BRASS CORP. 
(Subsidiary of The Bristol Brass Corp.) Bristol, Conn. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 lb ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50; f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 23.50-24.50, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 Ib or more. 


Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.0.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per ton, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.55 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.00 per Ib for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100 lb case; $2.07 per lb un- 
der 100 Ib. 

Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per lb, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 26.50 deld.; custom 
smelters, 26.25; lake, 26.50 deld.; fire refined, 
26.25 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
lb; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 


Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 
fridium: $70-80 nom. per troy oz. 


Lead: Common, 10.55; chemical, 10.65; cor- 
roding, 10.65, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 Ib, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.0.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, IIl. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $240- 
244 per 76-lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed turned _ extrusions, 
8.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 Ib or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“Fe nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty, New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 


Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 
Palladium: $15-19 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $62-65 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market 88.625 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 17.00 c.1].; 19.00-19.50 1.c.1. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per lb. 

Thallium: $7.50 per Ib. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot, 94.625; prompt, 
~ 94.56. 


Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), 2.05; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $1.85 per lb. 


Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon .reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $3.15 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99 + % 
hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 


Zinc: Prime Western, 10.00; brass_ special, 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per Ib. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.00; special 
high grade, 11.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 12.25; No. 2, 12.75; No. 5, 12.50 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 lb or 
less, $7 per lb; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per lb; over 
500 Ib, $6 per lb. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.50-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.50- 
22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 22.75; grade 2, 21.50; grade 3, 
20.50; grade 4, 17.75. 


Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 27.00; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 36.00; No. 245, 30.75; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 31.25; No. 1 yellow, 
poe: 22.75; manganese bronze, No. 421, 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.845, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.825, f.o.b. Temple, Pa, 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-Ib lots, 
31.855; l.c.l., 32.48. Weatherproof, 20,000-Ib 


lots, 33.66, l.c.l., 34.41, before quantity dis- 
counts, 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.0.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $16.25 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $16.25 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets and strip, $8.50-15.95; sheared mill 
plate, $6.00-9.50; wire, $6.50-11.00; forging 
billets, $4.10-4.35; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$5. 25-6.35. 


ZINO 
(Prices per lb, c.1., f.o.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; 
tibbon zinc in coils, 20.50; plates, 19.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


“*A?? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, C.R. savte, , 26 106 128 
StripsieC. Be 4. . 124 108 138 
IB ENO EOU Geacscas  2hfi) 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.Jt... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 
Sheets: 1100, 3003, and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
lb base; freight allowed). 
Thickness 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in., 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 47.20 
5050-F 43.50 48.30 
3004-F 44.50 50.20 
5052-F 45.10 50.90 
6061-T6 45.60 51.70 
2024-T4 C 49.30 56.10 
COTS=TGO 8) ies chee sehs 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths. 
Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. 


Diam. (in.)or Round. —Hexagonal— 

across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 } 
0.125 76.90 73.90 hob er | 
0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 76.60 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.20 
0.750 59.70 58.40 68.60 60.40 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.375 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.625 55.00 53.60 alee 56.20 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
1.875 55.00 53.60 -o+. 56.26 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
2.125 53.50 52.10 sister an 
2.250 53.50 52.10 Stetate 56.26 
2.375 53.50 52.10 aren As: 
2.500 53.50 52.10 soe. 56:26 
2.625 AOD 50.40 BDO ae 
2.750 51.90 50.40 sees =~ 56.20 
2.875 ese 50.40 arene a 
3.000 51.90 50.40 torene 56.20 
3.125 ee. 50.40 Ao) ose 
3.250 SDH 50.40 
3.375 ane rore 50.40 

*Selected sizes. 

Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 


lengths, diam. 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60- 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 

Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, stand- 
ard lengths, plain ends, 90,000 lb base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85; 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in.. 
432.70. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-T5 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIOM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec. 


Range, Flat Coiled grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.70; 
Inches Sheet Sheet .125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
0.250-0.136 42.80-47.30 see eeeeees 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 
Crees as 43.20-48.30 Rose en an widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.705 

tie OOO ee sero Us -25-. BS -60-71.60. lin late, .25-3. 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 Hae aa Erie bar ct | 
0.077-0.068 44.30-52.20 ...... Se ; 
eae mA SG = os o 39.50-40.70 Extruded Solid Shapes: 

-0. -30-52. Siaierovetelatstere 5 Spec. Grade 
0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40.10-41.80 ctor VEC OEN . (AZ31B) 
0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.06 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.30 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 ; ‘: 
tere ot repay 43.80-45.50° 
0.015-0.014 E 44.80-46.50 
0.014-0.012 50.80 45.50 NONFERROUS SCRAP 
0.012-0.011 51.80 46.70 DEALER’S BUYING PRICES 
0.011-0.0095 53.30 48.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 
0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 wire, 19.25-19.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 17.25-17.75; light copper, 15.25-15.75; No. 2 
0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 15.50-16.00; No. 1 com- 

BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 

Sheet, (Based on copper at 26.50c) 

Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 

Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper Siitaaciemrecrererestereres 49.63b 46.860 stores 49.82 22.500 22.500 21.750 
Yellow Brass .......... 43.57 29.28d 44.11 46.48 17.000 16.750 15.250 
Low Brass, 80% ....... 46.03 45.97 46.57 48.84 19.000 18.750 18.250 
Red Brass, 85% ....... 46.89 46.83 47.43 49.70 19.750 19.500 19.000 
Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 48.30 48.24 48.84 50.86 20.625 20.375 19.875 
Manganese Bronze ..... 51.52 45.74 56.18 stele 15.625 15.375 14.875 
Muntz Metal .......... 45.95 41.76 Rete ie 15.875 15.625 15.125 
Naval Brass sisjeeivecis | 4heSG 42,14 54.89 50.99 15.625 15.375 14.875 
Silicon Bronze ......... 54.37 53.56 54.41 56.29 22.125 21.875 21.125 — 
Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 58.82 61,15 61.15 tears 22.000 21.750 11.000 
Phos. Bronze, A-5% ... 68.59 69.09 69.09 70.27 23.375 23.125 22.125 


a. Cents per lb, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. 


ce. Cold-drawn. 


d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.0.b. shipping point. On lots © 


over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


STEEL 


osition turnings, 14.50-15.00; new brass clip- 
ings, 13.00-13.50; light brass, 9.25-9.75; 
leavy yellow brass 10.50-11.00; new brass rod 
nds, 11.00-11.50; auto radiators, unsweated 
1.50-12.00; cocks and faucets,’ 12.50-13.00: 
rass pipe, 12.50-13.00. i 


.ead: Heavy, 6.50-6.75; battery plates, 2.00- 
25; linotype and stereotype, 8.50-9.00; elec- 
rotype, 7.50-8.00; mixed babbitt, 9.00-9.50. 


Monel: Clippings, 32.00-34.00; old sheets 
ame turnings, 20.00-23.00; rods, 32.00- 
a. . 


eel: phects pone clips, 50.00-52.00; rolled 
inodes, -00-52.00; turnings, 37.00-40.00; 
nds, 50.00-52.00. = haere 


fine: Old zine, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scra 
.75-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. v 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.50-10.00; 
lean borings and turnings, 6.00-6.50; segre- 
sated low copper clips, 13.00-13.50; segregated 
1igh 05 pd clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed low 
vopper clips, 12.75-13.25; mixed high copper 
‘lips, 11.50-12.00. 5 Pe 


(Cents per pound, Chicago) 


Aiuminum: Old castings and sheets, 10.50- 
11.00; clean borings and turnings, 9.50-10.00; 
segregated low copper clips, 16.50-17.00; segre- 
yated high copper clips, 15.00-45.50; mixed low 


sopper clips, 15.50-16.00; mixed high copper, 


slips, 15.00-15.50. 


(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.25-10.00; 
clean borings and turnings, 8.50-9.00; segre- 
gated low copper clips, 13.50-14.00; segregated 
high copper clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed low cop- 
per clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed high copper clips, 
11.00-11.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


Beryllium Oopper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 52.50; light 
scrap, 47.50; turnings and borings, 32.50. 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 21.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
21.25; light copper, 19.00; refinery brass (60% 
copper) per dry copper content, 20.25. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Cepper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 21.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
20.75; light copper, 18.50; No. 1 composition 
borings, 18.00; No. 1 composition solids, 18.50; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 12.75; yellow brass 
turnings, 11.75; radiators, 14.50. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.0.b. shipping point, 
quantities) 


freight allowed on 


ANODES 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.55. 
Copper: Filat-rolled, 43.03; oval, 14.50, 5000- 
10,000 Ib; electrodeposited, 35.25, 2000-5000 
lb lots; cast, 37.75, 5000-10,000 Ib quantities. 
Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
100-499 Ib, 112.00; 500-4999 Ib, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 Ib, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 

Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 113.50; 200- 
499 lb, 112.00; 500-999 lb, 111.50; 1000 lb or 
more, 111.00. 


Zinc: Balls, 16.90; flat tops, 16.00; flats, 
19.25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. 


CHEMICALS 


Oadmium Oxide: $1.55 per Ib in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid (flake): 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 
10,000 lb, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 lb, 30.00; 20,000 
lb or more, 29.50. 

Copper Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 65.90; 300-900 
ib, 63.90; 1000-19,900 lb, 61.90. 

Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 Ib, 14.05; 2000-5900 
ib, 12.05; 6000-11,900 lb, 11.80; 12,000-22,900 
ib, 11.55; 23,000 Ib or more, 11.05. 

Nickel Chloride: 100 tb, 48.50; 200 Ib, 46.50; 
300 lb, 45.50; 400-999 Ib, 43.50; 10,000 Ib or 
more, 40.50. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,000 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
35,900 lb, 28.50; 36,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 lb, 20.80; 
100-800 lb, 19.80; 1000-19,800 lb, 18.80; 20,000 
b or more, 17.80. 

Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 75.80; 100- 
300 lb, 66.80; 700-1900 lb, 64.00; 2000-9900 lb, 
32.20; 10,000 lb or more, 60.80. 

stannous Chloride (anhydrous): 25 lb, 150.70; 
100 lb, 145.90; 400 lb, 143.40; 800-19,900 Ib, 
102.60; 20,000 lb or more, 96.50. 

stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 136.10; 
50 Ib, 106.10; 100-1900 lb, 104.10; 2000 Ib or 
more, 102.10. 

Zinc Cyanide: 100-200 1b, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
57.00. 
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(Concluded from Page 249) 


plosion and fire. The coke plant 
was completely knocked out. The 
six coke batteries had to be taken 
out and natural gas utilized to pro- 
tect them against too rapid cooling. 

Sheet & Tube immediately started 
up its idle coke battery at the 
Brier Hill Works. It got two of 
the Campbell units back into pro- 
duction within a few days of the 
fire to furnish coke for three blast 
furnaces. 

The plant is handicapped by in- 
ability to pipe in all the natural 
gas needed, and the company is 
staggering finishing operations over 
seven days weekly to keep produc- 
tion flowing smoothly. 


One of the oldest coal mines in 
Alabama, the Praco of the Alabama 
By-Products Co. in Jefferson 
County, closes down Sept. 26 after 
more than 50 years in production. 
The company is considering open- 
ing another mine in the area. For 
many years, Praco was one of the 
chief suppliers of locomotive steam 
coal, and of coking coal for the com- 
pany’s byproduct ovens at Tarrant, 
Ala. In recent years, the mine’s 
full output has been coking coal. 
Now, coal for the coking plant will 
be supplied from the company’s 
Labuco mine. 


Ferroalloys ... 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 246 


Vanadium Corp. of America, New 
York, announces price adjustments 
on some grades of high carbon 
ferrochromium alloys, effective Oct. 
1. Increases vary from $0.0075 to 
$0.0400 per pound of contained 
chromium, bringing them in line 
with costs and re-establishing prices 
at approximately the same level as 
those in effect at the start of the 
year. No change in the price of 
the standard grade of high carbon 
ferrochromium is proposed at pres- 
ent. 

The new base prices for the high 
carbon ferrochromium alloys are: 
Iron foundry FeCr, $0.3080, up 
$0.0075; standard HCFeCr 4/6%, 
$0.2875, unchanged; FeCr 63, 
$0.2825, up $0.0075; FeCr interme- 
diate grade, $0.2650, up $0.0400; 
FeCr 55 charge grade, $0.2575, up 
$0.0375. The prices are per pound 
of chromium contained, and apply 
to all sizes and quantities. 


Fasteners ... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 241 


New discount lists have been is- 
sued by various industrial fastener 
producers. In some instances, they 
represent a reduction in prices; in 
others, increases. 

The new price structure for bolts 
and nuts reflects changes that have 
taken place in customers’ require- 
ments, such as increased demand 
for hex and hex products. 

Two changes are noteworthy: 

In bolts, the former hex head and 
finished nut (regular hex sizes 7 in. 
and larger) extras for the machine 
bolt line are withdrawn. A new 
market for bulk square and hex 
bolts simplifies pricing of those 
items, the market being based on 
full bulk shipping containers, not 
on case lot quantities. 

In hex nuts, quantity brackets 
now cover pricing of single con- 
tainer orders, multiple container or- 
ders, and large volume orders of 
50 containers and more. 
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Help Wanted 


BLAST FURNACE 
COKE OVEN 
SUPERVISORS 

Well established corporation operating blast fur- 
naces and coke ovens in Alabama needs tech- 
nically trained and experienced supervisors 
capable of qualifying in short time for high-level 
management positions at both blast furnace and 
coke oven plants. Submit full resume. All replies 
strictly confidential. Reply Box 687, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Positions Wanted 


PERSONNEL 
Age 32. Degree in Personnel Management. 7 
years experience in all phases of personnel— 
steel manufacturing and retail. Excellent ex- 
perience in Industrial Relations. Reply Box 689, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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